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LGERIA! a subject interesting in the highest degree, 
as well in a religious as in a political light; but as in 
the few pages, to which we are necessarily limited, we can 
do little more than glance at the objects and general bearing 
of some of the works placed at the head of this article, we 
shall omit any notice of its political transactions, and shall 
confine our attention to other topics, which we think, in the 
present state of affairs, are more worthy of notice, and cal- 
culated to excite interest and afford scope for thought, as well 
as to throw light on the actual condition and future prospects 
of the colony. Hence our attention will be chiefly directed 
to the works which stand second and third in our list. 

M. le Baron Pichon, the late civil intendant of Algiers, 
welling in 1833, exclaimed, “ We are certainly a strange 
nation! Ever since the revolution of July we have had no 
religious services at Algiers, either for the army or the civil 
administration ; Algiers, which under the Turks had always 
one or two Catholic chapels open, has not seen, for the two 
years and a half it has been in our hands, any Christian 
worship performed within its walls; and now at last, instead 
of building a church, we plant the cross in one of its 
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mosques.” Of the seven mosques which the French seized 
upon, out of thirteen, at the taking of the town, one was 
demolished to make room for the new square, others were 
used as magazine-rooms, and one only was converted eventu- 
ally into a Catholic church. This original inattention to the 
interests of religion was injudicious on grounds of an en- 
lightened policy. It tended to widen the breach between the 
conquerors and the conquered, to throw still farther back 
that desirable consummation—the ultimate fusion of the two 
nations. For it will be seen, as we proceed, that it is almost 
exclusively in the matter of religion that any conciliation has 
been effected between the French functionaries and Abd-el- 
Kader and his followers. This will be discerned more com- 
pletely when we come to a detail of the proceedings of the 
present estimable and zealous Catholic bishop at Algiers. 
But first let us take a glance at the general relations which 
have subsisted between the Christians and Mussulmans of 
Algeria, so far as we are enabled to gather them from the 
accounts of laymen; such, for instance, as that of the Baron 
Baude, whose work is more extensive and ample than that 
of any previous writer, upon pretty nearly all subjects con- 


nected with the colony, though, like most of his prede- 
cessors, his remarks on the topic of religion are sufficiently 
meager. 


*¢ The Mussulmans,” he observes, “ have never refused to receive 
services from Christian hands, and the obstacle which separates us 
from them, lies much more in the manners and customs than in the 
forms of worship. Christianity and Islamism are both founded on 
the dogma of the unity of God, and the most incomprehensible mys- 
teries of the Christian religion are related in the Koran almost in the 
same terms as in the Gospel.* The Turks of Algiers professed a 
complete toleration for every one who did not attack their faith by 
proselytism. Save the interruptions caused by the state of war, they 
permitted from 1646 to 1827, an entire liberty of action to the mis- 
sion of the Lazarists, who, founded by St. Vincent de Paul, and by 
the Duchess d’Aiguillon, had for their object the relief of Christian 
slaves, and their confirmation in the faith. This venerable esta- 
blishment found protection from the divan, when, in a moment of 
thoughtless impiety, the convention destroyed it.” 


Though a digression, yet as we may not have another 
8 gee tha y a 
opportunity, we will give some account of the origin and 





* M. Baude gives in a note several extracts from the Koran, in proof of this 
assertion. 
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progress of this holy mission. As above stated, it was 
founded in 1646, by St. Vincent de Paul, who undertook 
the work at the pressing solicitation of the niece of Cardinal 
Richelieu, Maria Magdelaine de Vignerod, Duchesse d’ Ai- 
guillon, who furnished the chief portion of the funds of the 
establishment. A priest, named Jean Barreau, was appointed 
to fulfil at the same time the duties of French consul and of 
vicar-apostolic of the regencies of Algiers and Tunis. With 
Father Barreau, St. Vincent de Paul associated another 
missionary, Father Novali: these were soon joined at Algiers 
by two other priests of his order, Fathers Lesage and Dieppe. 
The three last died of the plague, while attending to the 
relief of those who were affected with it; and Father Barreau 
survived them but a short time. To supply their places, 
St. Vincent de Paul sent Philippe le Vacher, who success- 
fully occupied for some time the same two-fold office assigned 
to Barreau. He perished in 1683, being blown from the mouth 
of a cannon fired upon the French fleet.* At the close of the 
war, his place was filled by a Lazarist, named Montmasson, 
who met the same fate on the 5th of July, 1688. From that 
time the Lazarist missionaries succeeded without material 


interruption at Algiers, till 1811. At a former period the 
fratermty made some charitable collections in France, and 
obtained the aid of ———_ towards the deliverance of 


the French slaves. They had erected at Algiers an hospital 
for the sick, to the expenses of which Louis XIII contributed 
the sum of 12,000 francs. In the hospital was a chapel, 
where the services of the Church were gone through as 
regularly as in a parish. The missionaries also performed 
the duties of the chapel of the French consulate, and took 
care of the Catholics dispersed in the environs of the town; 
they repaired to Bona, at the epoch of the coral fishery, to 
tend the sick, and administer the succours of religion. This 
establishment suffered greatly in 1793, from the acts of the 
convention. The missionaries were expelled, by its decree, 
from the hospital they had founded, which was sold. Never- 
theless, they did not abandon their work. They partook of 
the food and shared the habitations of the slaves to whom 





* “ Amongst the many pieces of artillery which defended the batteries of the 
mole, and neighbouring forts,” says Mgr. Dupuch, “there is one called the Con- 
sular, the most celebrated of all; it now ornaments the Invalid’s Court; it was 
from its homicidal mouth that Father le Vacher flew to heaven,” 
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they were devoted. During the war which the regency of 
Algiers now waged against France, Father Joussouy, then 
vicar-apostolic, came to his native country to collect all his 
atrimony, and took it to Algiers in order to assist the 
Teatil establishment. Ere long he saw himself seconded in 
his righteous enterprise: by a decree of the 31st of July, 
1806, the emperor accorded to him an annual stipend of 
3000 francs, which was regularly paid to the time of his 
death, which happened on the 6th of January, 1811. 

In 1825, the government having expressed a desire that 
the order of St. Lazarus should re-establish the Algerine 
mission, the fraternity dispatched two missionaries, one of 
whom, like his predecessors, possessed the title and the power 
of vicar-apostolic of Algiers and of Tunis. They continued 
the exercise of their ministry till the blockade of 1827, when 
they received an order to return to France. The object of 
their mission was to preserve in the faith the Catholic popu- 
lation of Algiers, and to administer spiritual and temporal 
succour to the slaves. For a considerable period, France was 
the only European power that maintained a consul at Algiers, 
and he was thus not only the protector of the French, but 
also of the Italians, Spaniards, Portuguese, Maltese, Greeks, 
Flemings, Germans, and Swedes. The missionaries informed 
the various governments of the names, capacities, and position 
of their respective subjects reduced to slavery. Nor did they 
confine themselves to the spiritual and temporal care and 
ransom of the slaves; in many circumstances they rendered 
considerable services to commerce. Some found themselves 
in a position to assist, by their influence and their counsels, 
the consuls of different nations who resided at Algiers; 
others enjoyed the confidence of the deys, and being em- 
ployed by them in affairs of delicacy, used their interests to 
protect the Christians from many hardships. 

But to return. Those tolerant sentiments of the Algerine 
Mussulmans, to which we have above alluded, are manifested 
even at this moment. On the 3lst of December, 1837, a 
Catholic church was consecrated at Tunis, and the minister 
of the dey contributed 16,000 piastres* towards the public 
subscription for its erection. And when at the public fétes 
of 1832, the central mosque at Algiers was converted into a 
church, the ulemas presented themselves in a body before the 





* The 'piastre of Tunis is equal to about seventy centimes, 
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general-in-chief, the Count d’Erlon, and the mufti, Moustapha 
Ben Ekbabti, addressed him in somewhat remarkable lan- 
guage: “ Our mosque will change its worship without chang- 
ing its master, for the God of the Christian is also ours, and 
we differ only in the manner of worshipping.” In holding 
this singular language, the mufti derogated nothing from 
his office, inasmuch as it is written in the Koran: “ We 
believe in God according to what he has sent us, according 
to what he has revealed to Abraham, to Ishmael, to Jacob, 
and to the twelve tribes; we believe in the sacred books 
which Moses, Jesus, and the prophet received from God; we 
make no difference between them.” 

“ The natives repudiate us,” says M. Baude, “less as Christians 
than as unbelievers ; and theestablishmentof the Churchesof Algiers, 
of Bona, and of Oran, is very far from depreciating us in their eyes.” 

With these introductory remarks, the statement of which 
will not be deemed irrelevant to our purposes, we proceed to 
observe, that on the 25th of August, 1838, the king, Louis 
Philippe, signed the ordinance which named the first and 
present bishop of Algiers, the active and pious Mgr. Dupuch, 
whose labours have been crowned, we are happy to say, with 
extraordinary success. Not only have his exertions realized 
much good, in respect more particularly to the special objects 
of his holy mission, but by the exercise of humanity and 
courage, and all those conciliatory virtues for which he is 
greatly distinguished, he has won the respect and esteem of 
Abd-el-Kader and his chiefs. The presence of the bishop 
and his clergy has been also greatly beneficial in softening 
the manners of the inhabitants of Algeria, for the clergy 
have conducted themselves towards the people in the manner 
which befits ministers of religion; in consequence of which 
they are justly obtaining that influence over the minds of the 
Arabs, which generates confidence and a willingness to listen 
to their sacred instructions. We must mention, to his high 
credit, that the bishop was chiefly instrumental in bringing 
about an interchange of prisoners,—of those more particu~ 
larly whose capture was occasioned by the cruel and wanton 
system of razias, a species of warfare between the French 
and the Arabs, resembling the Highland forays of former 
times. ‘The negotiations for these exchanges were originated 
by his lordship on his own responsibility, as a matter of 
religion and humanity; he led forth a convoy of prisoners 
himself, and superintended their exchange in person, after 
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having clothed them at his own expense, previous to their 
departure, given them money, and provided conveyances for 
their women and children. The Arabs, who are a generous 
and noble-minded race, were touched by these kind attentions; 
and the khalifat, Sidi Mohammed Ben-Aila, entered into a 
correspondence with him, and sent presents for the sick under 
his care. As the prelate, without any escort, conducted the 
convoy of prisoners across the Metidja plain, to the foot of the 
mountains, he fell in with the French troops near Blidah, whose 
presence had well nigh prevented the cartel from being com- 
eth at length, however, the Arabs approached, and the 

halifat entered the bishop’s carriage; they remained in con- 
versation about an hour, and parted with every mark of mutual 
esteem. Subsequently another beneficent mission, for the like 
blessed purposes, has taken place, which is well worth noticing. 
The number for last March (1842) of the Annals of the Propa- 
gation of the Faith, contains a letter, dated 10th September, 
1841, from the Rev. M. Suchet, vicar-general of Algiers (a 
nephew or son of the marshal, we believe), addressed to the 
Rey. M. Samatan, giving a most interesting account of his 
journey to the camp of Abd-el-Kader, and his safe return 
without any escort whatever. ‘The cause and nature of the 
undertaking, M. Suchet describes as follows .— 


“ Fifteen days had passed after the exchange of the prisoners ; our 
joy was not complete, for several of our countrymen were still cap- 
tives at Tlemesen, the capital of the states of Abd-el-Kader; and 
we could not tell the number of these unhappy men. The 6th of 
June we were enabled to ascertain the number: the bulletin of the 
expeditionary column, commanded by the governor-general, an- 
nounced the taking of Mascara, and published the names of fifty-six 
Frenchmen, which had been found inscribed on the walls of a fort 
of the town. At the head of the list, which had been drawn up by 
the prisoners themselves, there was a cross, and underneath it these 
words :—We know not whither we are going—God be our guard. 

“ How our hearts were rent at this sorrowful news! I said to 
his lordship, ‘If you would send me in search of these poor captives, 
I would not return without them, though I should have to go to 
Tlemesen and ask them of Abd-el-Kader himself!’ The worthy 
prelate desired it more ardently than I did; and my hope of suc- 
ceeding became the better founded, as the khalifat had promised to 
restore us our prisoners, on condition of our sending to him some of 
his, who were then detained in the prisons of Algiers. His lord- 
ship had already solicited from the governor the liberation of the 
eight Arabs now asked for, and he was expecting an immediate 
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reply ; some presents bespoken for the emir, and intended for the 
ransom of our brethren, were also expected momentarily to arrive 
from France. On the same day we received the present, and a 
favourable answer. My journey was from that moment decided 
upon.” 


The next day M. Suchet set out with the eight Arab 
prisoners, accompanied only by an interpreter and two young 
moors to lead the mules, loaded with the presents for Abd-el- 
Kader. Having delivered the captives to their relatives and 
friends, he repaired to the camp of the kaid of the Hadjoutes, 
brother-in-law of the khalifat. The kaid provided him 
a guide to the tents of the latter, which lay beyond 
the first chain of the Atlas, near Schelif. The khalifat 
received him with pleasure, and gave him a further guide to 
discover the abode of the emir, and his French prisoners. 
On the journey, M. Suchet underwent extreme fatigue and 
peril, and was for some days in great suspense as to the success 
of his enterprise. The party, having arrived near Tekedempt, 
and not finding Abd-el-Kader there, turned in the direction 
of Mascara, and at length, through many dangers, made 
their way to the powerful tribe of the Hachems, whence the 


sultan has his origin, and whom they expected to find there in 
the bosom of his family. They made many inquiries as to 
his present abode without success. 


“ At last,” says M. Suchet, “two old men, with white heads, 
came up to us, and to the usual question of my guide, they an- 
swered, ‘See, near those two tall poplars in the middle of the plain 
(the plain of Ghris); we are going to conduct you to him.’ At 
these words I felt within me an universal confusion. I cannot ex- 
press the feeling which agitated me; but there was certainly 
mingled in it a lively satisfaction that I was approaching the end of 
my mission. By a spontaneous movement we pressed the flanks of 
our horses, and galloped in silence to the camp of Abd-el-Kader. 
Here and there numerous groups of Arabs were lying on the ground, 
near their coursers, which were browsing on the dried grass. We 
crossed the Oued-Moussa, and we had arrived. ‘ The sultan is 
there,’ said, in a low voice, one of the old horsemen that accompa- 
nied us; ‘ there, in the middle of that garden of orange-trees, of 
fig-trees, and of laurel-roses.’ A gloomy silence reigned around 
us; we only whispered, or spoke by signs. Some young negroes 
surrounded us, and took our horses, and some Arabs, who appeared 
to be officers of distinction, came to us, and pointed with their 
hand toAbd-el-Kader, squatted on the bare ground, in the shade of a 
fig-tree. Surprised to find myself in the presence of the sultan, I 
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asked leave to retire behind an olive-hedge which was before us, in 
order to recover myself, and to take out the letters of the bishop. 

** Abd-el-Kader had already perceived me; he sent, on the spot, 
his secretary, to whom I gave the despatches of which I was bearer. 
I told him I awaited the orders of his master to present myself. In 
two minutes after, the same secretary returned to inform me that 
the sultan was ready to receive me. He was in the same place and 
attitude as on my arrival: he did not arise. He saluted me most 
graciously, and made a sign for me to be seated upon an humble 
carpet which was spread at his side. This formidable chief was 
dressed as a common scheik: an ordinary kaik, a white burnou, and 
camel-hair cord, rolled round his head, constituted his whole cos- 
tume. No arms, no poignard, no pistols in his belt, no warlike 
trappings, no sort of court, as I had remarked around the khalifat, 
at the time of the first exchange of prisoners, distinguished the 
sovereign of the Arabs. He may be about thirty-five years old ; 
his stature is of the middle size; his physiognomy, without being 
heroic, is majestic; his face is oval, his features regular, his beard 
thin and of adeep chesnut colour ; his complexion is white, or rather 
pale, although a little browned by the sun; and his eyes, of a greyish 
blue, are handsome and very expressive. When silent, he has a 
pensive and almost timid look; but if he speaks, his eyes become 
gradually animated, and sparkle. At the name of religion he lowers 
his eyes, and then gravely raises them towards heaven, in the 
manner of one inspired. In other respects he is simple in his man- 
ners, and even appears embarrassed by his dignity. It was, there- 
fore, with no small surprise, that I saw this austere personage laugh 
with complete freedom when the conversation took a more familiar 
turn.” 

The emir was delighted with the bishop’s letters, and, as 
he was expressing his admiration of his lordship’s charity, 
* 1 know all,” said he; “I know all he has done for Algeria, 
and I have a great veneration for his person.” At first he 
was unwilling to release the French prisoners, except on cer- 
tain conditions; but afterwards, on further explanations, 
readily consented. An interesting conversation here followed 
on some of the leading topics of the Christian faith, and then 
Abd-el-Kader accepted the presents which the bishop had 
sent. “I receive them,” said he, “ because it is thy bishop 
that offers them; I would not have received them from ano- 
ther.” The sultan wrote with his own hand a most friendly 
and interesting letter to his lordship, which we regret our 
limits will not permit us to quote. This interview, conducted 
with the greatest courtesy and urbanity, would doubtless 
have been prolonged, had not the near approach of General 
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Bugeaud’s column compelled the Arab chief to move his 
tents. M. Suchet and his companion took a hasty leave; 
and after some perilous adventures, joined their own country- 
men at Medeah, who were not aware of their mission, and 
whose surprise was extreme at seeing two simple clergymen 
advancing alone towards them across the hostile plains, where 
any other person would have required an army to protect 
him. At length the abbé with his guide, after a very 
narrow escape, reached Bleedah. “ ‘The following week,” he 
concludes, “I embraced, at Algiers, Captain Morissot, who 
had just arrived at the head of his companions in captivity.” 
The religious progress which Mgr. Dupuch and his clergy 
have accomplished throughout Algeria, is of the most encou- 
raging character, for which they are indebted indeed in con- 
siderable part to the prompt cooperation of the excellent 
Institution for the Propagation of the Faith, whose assistance 
the bishop, in his letters to the central committee at Lyons, 
very frequently acknowledges in expressions of lively and 
pious gratitude. His first communication inserted in the 
Annals is dated from Bona, April 22nd, 1839; and the last, 
that has come to our hands at least, is addressed to His Holi- 


ness, of the date of 22nd June 1841. By briefly —— the 


course of his indefatigable labours in various quarters of the 
country, the reader will be enabled to arrive at something 
like a correct idea of the actual progress realized by his zealous 
exertions. To begin with the capital: “At Algiers,” he 
observes in the last-mentioned letter, “I have more than 
twelve thousand Catholics, two churches (shortly there will 
be three), and four chapels. Before the end of the year I 
shall have an additional chapel in the town, and another in the 
suburbs. In the province of Algiers I have also, inde- 
pendently of those enumerated, four chapels and five churches, 
one of which has been solemnly consecrated; it is under the 
invocation of the illustrious saints Perpetua and Felicitas.” 
In 1839-40, he had spoken of two churches, and of only two 
chapels in the city. The principal church of Algiers, which 
was some years ago the elegant mosque of the women, was 
ordered by His Holiness Gregory .X VI to be dedicated under 
the patronage of St. Philip. It is, in humble proportion, 
something like the Pantheon at Rome, or rather the Assump- 
tion at Paris, but larger. The great cupola is surrounded by 
nineteen smaller ones, and rests upon sixteen columns of 
white marble, each made out of a single block. The chapel, 
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which is the residence of the bishop, is described as singu- 
larly beautiful and rich in decorations. Built by the Moors, 
it was for a long time the vestibule of the episcopal palace ; 
it is all marble and carved stone, There are seven doors 
opening into it, of different sizes, and all carved in an admir- 
able style. Twenty pillars of white marble, ornamented with 
capitals of infinite delicacy, support the roof, and divide it 
into twelve niches, each of which is appropriately dedicated. 
An angel in the antique form, reposes upon a monument of 
white Carara marble, dug from the sacred ruins of Hippo; 
the inscription, which is in admirable preservation, records 
that it was erected to the memory of a child placed at the 
angel’s feet. In the middle of the sanctuary, and underneath 
the bronze lamp, is a mosaic found in the same ruins, and re- 
presenting, by two rings intertwined, the union of the two 
churches. on the altar is a fine painting of the Assump- 
tion, given by the Queen Marie Amélie; and on either side 
are two angels in the posture of adoration, similar to those at 
the great altar of St. Sulpice, at Paris. In front of the 
altar are placed two magnificent balustrades, of white marble 
pillars, incrusted with flowers of antique marble, and of the 
most exquisite workmanship, the remains of 2 Mahometan 
pulpit. The altar is surmounted by a cupola, through which 
a softened, religious light is admitted; and at the door, the 
tomb of a dey serves for the holy water, his turban being 
hollowed for that purpose. “ Sanctuary, a thousand times 
blessed !” exclaims the good bishop: “a thousand times more 
precious, by the treasure of grace it already contains, and 
those that are every day being multiplied there, than by the 
marble and bronze, the wonders of the chisel and pencil, with 
which it is enriched,—for it is.there that I have, for a long 
time past, received a great number of abjurations, conferred 
baptism upon Jews and infidels!” &c. 

The church mentioned above as having been solemnly con- 
secrated to SS. Perpetua and Felicitas, is at the village of 
Dely-Ibrahim, where, in 1839, his lordship informs us, it 
was with difficulty that the holy mysteries could be celebrated 
in a kind of hut, which served at once as a Catholic and 
Lutheran or Calvinist temple; for the different preachers went 
through their respective functions there in turn. On the 
24th of March 1841, the bishop writes: “Last Sunday, I 
consecrated the first church which has been built since the 
Conquest, and probably the first built here during ages,—I 
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mean the handsome church of Dely-Ibrahim. The nave, 
sanctuary, steeple, all bring to mind, with our country, the 
dearest recollections. ‘The weather was beautiful: it would 
be difficult for one in Europe to conceive such a ceremony in 
the plains of Staouéli, which are rendered illustrious by the 
death of the young and brave Amadeus de Bourmont, and in 
front of Mount Atlas, near the sea, and under the magic sun 
of Algeria.” In the west, at Cherchell (the ancient Julia 
Czsarea) and at Mostaganem, the bishop has established, re- 
spectively, a priest and an hospital. At Oran, he has a church 
dedicated to St. Louis, a large military hospital, a fine esta- 
blishment of the religious Trinitarians, for the redemption of 
captives and the beginning of a civil hospital. ‘Three priests 
reside at Oran, where the Catholics, exclusive of the army, 
amount to about five thousand. In the east, at Calle, near 
Tunis, there is a priest, and a church is being restored. At 
Bona, besides an humble church dedicated to St. Augustine, 
there is an hospital for 1,500 sick, Sisters of Charity, and a 
school. The bishop hasalso purchased there, at a large expense, 
the ground for the site of a large ecclesiastical edifice. At 
Hippo, about a league and a half distant from Bona, a monu- 
ment has been raised to the memory of St. Augustine. The 
solemn ceremony of blessing and placing the first stone took 
place on the 28th of August 1839, and the scene is thus in- 
terestingly and feelingly described by Mgr. Dupuch : 


“T thought that, alone with two or three priests and a few work- 
men, I should perform that great act; but no; as early as five 
o'clock, you might have met along the shore, on the old Roman 
bridge, and in the thousand pathways lined with myrtles and olive- 
trees, with which those immense ruins are intersected in every di- 
rection, a crowd of anxious pilgrims dressed as on a féte-day, and 
joy beaming on their countenances. The ceremony was attended 
by the troops with their military music; the excellent General 
Guingret and his staff, the sub-director of the interior, the Mayor of 
Bona, the king’s attorney, the officers of the navy, &c. &c. At six 
o'clock I arrived, and found an altar erected over the splendid cis- 
terns of the hospital of St. Augustine, and on the spot where the 
monument of filial and fraternal affection is to be raised. The 
underwood had disappeared, as if by enchantment, and a large 
quantity of flowers had been gathered, with which our poor Sisters 
of Charity decorated the altar. It was in the midst of these pre- 
parations, so enchanting at such an hour, and in such a place, that 
I celebrated in pontificals, and with the most solemn pomp, the 
sacrifice which St. Augustine at the same place, had celebrated for 
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the last time fourteen hundred years before. But with what events 
were these fourteen centuries filled up ! 

“The hill we stood on was the same, the sea before us was that 
which he beheld, the echoes which resounded to our voices those 
which so often had repeated his. On that day were heard beneath 
us, on the other side of the bridge, the shouts of the barbarians, the 
cries and lamentations of the people of St. Augustine. And to-day 
it is the sound of warlike music, the acclamations of a new people, 
and the neighing of the horses of the Christian conquerors. And 
during that mass, at which all my brother bishops of France were 
present in spirit, what prayers were sent up to heaven! The Sisters 
of Charity received the holy Communion, the Arabs themselves 
knelt and prayed. Iendeavouredto speak ; my mitresparkling with 
the dazzling rays of the rising sun, and my crozier resting upon the 
green sod, which covered stones where perhaps... Do not ask me 
what I felt, what I said, what the sentiments with which we were all 
animated; what the vows we made, the solemn obligations we 
renewed. I could not tell you; oh, no, never, never. 

‘**T descended some steps at the sound of warlike music, still in 
my richest pontifical dress, and accompanied by my strange suite ; 
I blessed the stone which had been prepared, perhaps two thousand 
years ago and more; my priests, assisted by the general, the sub- 
director, and the mayor, placed it upon its foundation. 

“T gave my solemn benediction to the assembled multitude, to 
Bona, and to Africa, and to France; and a flourish of trumpets 
closed that morning, which is the aurora of so many bright and 
glorious days; for the finger of God was there.” 


At Constantina, a handsome mosque has become a church ; 
and there are a civil and three military hospitals, with two 
chapels formed into one magnificent establishment. There 
are, moreover, three missionaries and six Sisters of Chris- 
tian doctrine. Constantina contains about thirty thousand 
inhabitants. M. Suchet has admirably discharged the func- 
tions of missionary there, and his exertions have been well 
seconded by the governor of the province. Here the approxi- 
mation of the Arabs towards the Catholic faith seems to be in 
preparation. The worthy prelate speaks highly of the friendly 
reception given to him by the natives of this town, and 
calls it a “ providential progress :” writing in March 1841, he 
says,— In the month of September I presided at Constantina 
over a meeting of all the muftis, cadis, and superior function- 
aries of the mosques. We assembled in one of the chambers 
of the palace of Achmet Bey. Our signatures and seals were 
intermingled; our meeting had religion for its object. During 
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this journey I have received five young Arabs, who belong to 
respectable families. I have placed them in the preparatory 
college of St. Augustine, which will form the commencement 
of an Arab college, if our means will allow us to establish one. 
Like the preparatory college, and the orphans, it would be 
confided to the priests of the Holy Cross.” 

At Stora, exclusive of the garrison, there are five thousand 
Catholics, a chapel and an oratory, and probably, by this time, 
two other chapels and an oratory. There is also a military 
hospital, containing one thousand two hundred invalids. At 
Gigelly there are a hospital and a sanctuary ; and the small 
town of Bugia, which perhaps more than any other part of 
Algeria, stands in need of the light of faith, and the blessings 
of Christian colonization, owns a pretty church, and an excel- 
lent priest from Alsace, who is a real providence for the soldiers 
of the foreign legion and the children, for he is at once 
priest and schoolmaster. This place contains also, a large 
military hospital, attended by a single priest. Between 
thirty and forty leagues from Bugia, on the sea-coast, at the 
extremity of the Bay of Stora, is the cradle of a rising city. 
But a short time ago it was called Russicada, with its immense 
ruins, its quays, its theatre, its aqueducts, and cisterns of 
Roman origin; it is now called Philippeville, where, in Oc- 
tober 1839, there were fifteen hundred colonists. A priest 
has been placed there, a church built, and a community of 
Sisters of Christian doctrine settled. At Bouftarick, Douera, 
Hussein-Dey, and Mustapha-Superior, a church or a chapel 
exists, respectively, and a priest has been assigned to each. 
The great mosque at Blidah has been changed into the church 
of St. Charles, the ceremony of the consecration of which has 
been very interestingly described by his lordship. It was at 
Blidah that a young mufti said to him, at one of his visits to 
that place, “ How impatient Iam to be able to understand 
what you say tome! In the meantime, the sweet sound of 
thy voice enables me to taste the sweetness of the sentiments 
it expresses !” 

Many similar interesting circumstances have occurred in the 
course of the worthy bishop’s philanthropic labours. In his 
correspondence, he mentions some singular instances of conver- 
sion, not only of Protestants, but of those professing Islamism, 
to the ancient Christian faith. One of the most remarkable, 
is the case of Aicha, now called Marie Antoinette, the wife of 
Achmet-Bey, of Constantina. We give the relation of it in 
his own words: 
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“One of those who was the most stricken with this peaceful 
triumph of religion, and on whose head I afterwards poured the 
waters of regeneration, presents a touching subject of serious reflec- 
tions; I mean Aicha, now called Marie Antoinette, for she cannot 
bear to hear herself called by any other name. This lady, wife to 
the Bey of Constantina, of whom the public papers spoke about 
four months ago,* escaped the most imminent perils through my 
mediation, and the generous interference of the governor of Con- 
stantina. I have had an opportunity of studying her, and of 
putting to trial her most secret dispositions. I have not words to 
express what the first dawning of faith has produced upon this soul, 
that has been in a manner created anew: she has no longer any 
taste for dress, once her only consolation; she is constantly en- 
gaged in manual labour, and enjoys a profound peace, an unalter- 
able joy. ‘Iam now,’ said she to me with a smile, ‘like the ring 
on your finger; it never quits you, and on what side soever you 
turn it remains; such am I in the hands of God! On the day of 
my arrival, she saw me enter Constantina with General Galbois, at 
the head of his column; surrounded at the time by the spies of 
Achmet, who sought an opportunity to carry her off, the sight of a 
bishop made upon her mind a sudden and extraordinary impression ; 
she wrote to me immediately, imploring me to save her. Three 
weeks afterwards she was looking at a beautiful painting of the re- 
demption of captives in the regency of Algiers, given me by the 
minister of war, when I gave her a cross, observing that it was 
marked on the habit of the religious of Mercy, as well as on the 
heart of the bishop. Seizing it with earnestness, she hung it round 
her neck, and kissing it with transports she said, with an accent of 
inexpressible tenderness: ‘Be my father, and I shall be thy child; 
I am a Christian!’ And, indeed, it is thought she was born at 
Genoa, was made a captive when five or six months old, was sold 
at Smyrna, Alexandria, and Tunis; presented to Achmet-bey by 
Ben Aissa, the latter regarding her as a Christian ; for having, on a 
Friday, nearly assassinated her (she had received five strokes of the 
yatagan):—‘ You are not worthy,’ said he to her, ‘to die on the 
blessed day of the Mussulman prayer; you shall die to-morrow 
(Saturday)! It was on a Saturday she was rescued from another 
death. She is about nineteen years old, possesses an excellent 
judgment, and is remarkable for a candour and simplicity, surprising 
in one who has led such a life.” 


The number of charitable and other institutions which the 
bishop has been successful in establishing in his diocese, be- 
speak his unwearying industry and Christian zeal in the cause 
of religion and humanity. There is in Algiers a college, half 


* The bishop is writing in August 1839. 
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civil and half military, which contains one hundred and fifty 
pupils, whilst about one hundred and sixty children frequent 
the gratuitous school. This institution is calculated to exert a 
very powerful influence over the destiny of Algeria. There 
are also four private schools, with a hundred and eighty-four 
scholars: the school under the care of the sisters of St. Joseph 
is attended by one hundred and thirty-seven females; and four 
private schools by one hundred and ninety-five pupils. There 
is likewise the ecclesiastical college of St. Augustine, the 
pupils of which seminary are educated so as to be able to speak 
both French and Arabic. 

In addition to their school, and the work-room they have 
annexed to it, the sisters are at the head of an asylum for the 
poor orphans of colonists, and of an infant asylum, which con- 
tains one hundred and nineteen children. Other orphans are en- 
trusted tothe ladies of the Sacred Heart, and ahouse of refuge for 
young females exposed to danger, to the sisters of St. Joseph. 
To the care of the brothersof St. Joseph of Mans, are committed 
the orphans of St. Cyprian, whose number is limited to twenty- 
five. In 1830, an association of charitable ladies was founded 
at Algiers (now composed of two hundred and fifty members in 
that town alone), and presided over by the Baroness de Sales, 
daughter of the governor-general. This society is divided 
into different sections, which correspond, as much as possible, 
with the principal miseries which afflict humanity. A gene- 
ral meeting is held four times a year, under the direction of 
the bishop; and every year a lottery is drawn on the 5th of 
July, in memory of the taking of Algiers, for the relief of 
those whom their charity has assembled. His lordship has 
also formed at Algiers two associations of perseverance, and 
commenced the establishment of the society of St. Francis 
Regis, for marriages. 

The present diocese of Algiers is composed of the ancient 
Roman provinces of Mauritania Czsariensis, of Mauritania Siti- 
fensis, and of Numidia, which included Getulia. About the 
year 484, these celebrated provinces contained no less than three 
hundred and fifty-four episcopal sees. In his letter of the latest 
date that has come under our notice, Mgr. Dupuch states, that 
his priests, including the chapter, composed of three canons only, 
his vicar-general, three assistant priests of our Lady of the Cross 
of Le Mans, and the othermissionaries, amount, in the province 
of Algiers, to the number of twenty-three. The word of God 
is preached in five different languages,— Maltese, Mahonese, 
Italian, German, and French. These clergy attend, together 
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with the church and chapels, one large civil and four military 
hospitals, containing as many as 6,000 sick; also a civil and 
military prison, in which there are 1,400 convicts condemned 
to labour on the public works. ‘They are also charged,’ says 
he, ‘ with the commencement of our college, with the care of 
the ecclesiastical school, of my double house of orphan boys, 
of the house of orphan girls, and of my small house of newly 
converted females. I have in Algiers and its environs, four 
establishments of the Sisters of St. Joseph, and two of the 
Brothers of St. Joseph of Le Mans. I am in daily expecta- 
tion of the ladies of the Sacred Heart. The priests of the 
Holy Cross direct, together with the ecclesiastical schools, a 
college of young Arabs of distinguished birth. I am en- 
deavouring to establish the Sisters of St. Joseph at Bledah 
and at Bouffarick.” May success attend the future labours of 
the pious and active bishop! 

We now turn to the political and civil aspect of Algeria. 
We have already said that the military operations of the bel- 
ligerents, partaking for the most part, from their very 
nature, and at the present time more particularly, of a tedi- 
ousness and sameness of character, and varying often as to 
their final issue, must not only be comparatively uninteresting, 
but scarcely to be relied on for any length of time. While 
invasion on the one side, and resistance on the other, are still 
a even though less active than heretofore, it were per- 

aps premature to speculate upon any definitive result either 
as to the eventual extent of the military possessions, or final 
nature of the position of France in the territory of Northern 
Africa. Before we proceed, however, it will not be irrelevant 
to refer to the latest accounts on this point that have come to 
our knowledge. In March and April last the newspapers in- 
formed us that General Bugeaud was finally successful over 
the Arab chief, who was driven from one stronghold to 
another, the attachment of the tribes successively weaned 
from him by repeated defeats, and himself forced to take refuge 
in the territory of Morocco, accompanied by his only brother 
and some slaves. Resistance and war were, therefore, probably 
at an end for a time, and the French would have liberty to 
pursue their schemes of colonization. Success, though doubt- 
ful, may be desired for those schemes. 

Of the latest publications on Algeria,—the. narratives of 
individuals that have recently visited the country,—three of 
the most important we have prefixed to this article. The 
work of Colonel Scott, the last published, contains much sea- 
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sonable and important information on the condition of affairs 
when he wrote. The author explains the nature of the colo- 
nial war, appreciates the power opposed to the French, and 
ventures some probable conjectures concerning the termina- 
tion of the contest. There is an extraordinary interest 
attaching to his narrative, though we think he might have 
disclosed even more than he has done. Amid lawless and 
turbulent tribes he travels through a great part of Morocco, 
and enters the dominions of Abd-el-Kader, who, in his efforts 
to oppose the invaders of his country, has created or revived 
the most inveterate prejudices of his followers against Chris- 
tians. The state of society among the Arabs and Moors 
he describes as being extremely disorganized; uncontrollable 
animosities often exist between different tribes; and while all 
ought to unite under one firm and judicious head, some are 
disposed, but too frequently, to sacrifice the general welfare 
for the sake of these clannish feuds. Were unanimity and 
organization to prevail, the French would stand but little 
chance ; as it is, their prospect of final success is rendered 
far from improbable. Moreover, Abd-el-Kader, by his at- 
tempting too great strictness of moral discipline, sometimes 
alienates from himself and his cause some powerful tribe, 
against the designs of which, from that time forward, he is 
compelled to be on his guard. Colonel Scott seems to have 
been permitted to penetrate the plans and designs of the 
emir, and hence he is the better enabled to judge of his policy 
and position, while he indicates several weak points in the 
character of the Arab chief. He pourtrays with marked 
ability the manner in which the war has been carried on 
between the French and Africans; and his descriptions in 
this respect are oftentimes most graphic and picturesque, and 
some are even to the highest degree affecting. Our object 
will not allow us to dwell on this work at the present moment, 
but we cannot do less than strongly recommend it, en passant, 
both for its information and the manner of conveying it. 

The report of M. Blanqui is also well worthy of notice, 
from several considerations, more particularly his lucid expo- 
sitions of the state of property in the colony, the character 
of the various indigenous populations, and the resources and 
chances of colonization. He was dispatched in the spring of 
1839 by the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences at 
Paris, of which he is a member, to inquire into the social 
condition of the French colonists, as well as to ascertain the 
causes of the ill-success of the affairs of the colony. His stay 
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there, however, was but short ; and after visiting Algiers and 
Constantina he returned home, having been absent not more 
than a few weeks. He drewup this elaborate report of his visit, 
which was read to the academy, in which he is not sparing of 
his censures wherever they are deserved. He freely exposes 
the faults, not only of the military authorities and the troops, 
but more especially of the civil and judicial authorities, and 
still more of some descriptions of residents. He had not 
long returned to France when a general irruption of the 
Arabs upon the French settlements took place, accompanied 
with the proclamation of a holy war. 

Viewing the apparently fruitless sacrifices of human life 
and of revenue which France has been for some years making, 
for advantages which, under the system of operations and 
government generally adopted hitherto, are yet far from being 
realized, some of the more reflecting and truly patriotic of 
Frenchmen have been led to consider the subject of the pos- 
session of Algeria in a light less actual and military, and, it 
must be conceded, more just and philanthropic, as well as 
prospective,—in a light which, whatever cause there may be 
for the jealousy or uneasiness of other countries, arising 
from considerations of international policy, at the extension 
of French power in the Mediterranean, cannot but be gene- 
rally approved, in its character at least, if not in its direction. 
Among writers of this class, one of the foremost is the Baron 
Baude. Whether the government of Louis Philippe pos- 
sesses wisdom enough to appreciate the counsels of these 
men, or strength and magnanimity enough to render them 
available and follow them out, is a question too ample and 
intricate here to discuss, but one with regard to which, from 
the experience we have had of French principles of coloniza- 
tion and colonial government, we should be inclined at once 
to venture something like a doubtful or negative reply. 
Meanwhile to give, in the outset, some idea of the views to 
which we allude,—the views of such men as Pichon, Baude, 
Blanqui, and, we believe, Guizot,—we will cite the concluding 
passage from the preface of the work before us :— 


“Tf we would limit our ambition,” says the Baron Baude, “ to 


the promotion in Algeria of the real interests of France, the expense 
of its occupation would not long exceed the advantages: but we 
neglect the true conditions of our establishment there, in order to 
pursue imaginary ones, and we fail in a reasonable object by seek- 
ing to go beyond it. It is besides a grand and fatal error to sup- 
pose nothing attainable in Africa, otherwise than by force of arms; 
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in a multitude of circumstances, that of a wise policy, and a good 
administration, would be vastly superior to it. 

“The false direction given of late to our external politics has 
placed France in a fatal isolation; her consideration and influence 
in Europe have undergone a grievous depreciation ;—it would be 
weakness to dissemble or conceal it ;—and sheer ignorance to rely 
upon the fanfarronade of the press and the tribune to regain what 
we have lost in the counsels of kings and the estimation of their 
people. There are situations of difficulty from which we can 
escape only by a deliberate, reflecting firmness, and a silent perse- 
verance. Such is the position of our country at the present time. 
Europe, that has so often experienced our courage, thinks she has a 
right to question our wisdom; and, in our distant enterprises, we 
have not always had, in truth, enough of the one to reap the fruits 
of the other: she is too attentive to what is now going on in the 
Mediterranean, to render the direction given to our affairs in Africa 
without influence in the account she is taking of us.” 

As the sentiments of these gentlemen are naturally calcu- 
lated to have weight with the more judicious and reflecting 
minds of whatsoever country feels itself interested in the 
question of the French settlement in northern Africa, it may 
not be amiss, in the first place, to trace a few of the principal 
positions and views of these writers, relative to the past and 
the future, together with their suggestions of advice, accord- 
ing as these can be collected from the works to which we have 
had access. This may enable those of our readers who are in 
uncertainty as to the ultimate purpose of our neighbours in 
this affair, to form some kind of judgment of its character, in 
as far at least as it is broached by some of the most sagacious 
spirits among them, and supposing that the nation shall even- 
tually be disposed earnestly to listen to their counsels. They 
intimate that when after ten years of occupancy they compare 
what accrues from Algeria in the way of revenue, with the 
physical and financial benefits that might have arisen to the 
mother-country, by applying in its behalf the cost of the 
colony, they can hardly refrain from a sentiment of regret, and 
from avowing at once that if the coast of Africa is never to 
be held on any other conditions, nothing could be so wise and 
urgent as to abandon it. However, the headstrong course 
that was begun is still continued; mistakes are accumulated 
one upon another without any clear view of the result or the 
term of so many sacrifices; and a blind confidence is cherished 
that the chapter of accidents, or the caprice of fortune, may 
dispense with the responsibility of a wise determination. 
After the warnings that recent circumstances have given, 
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things cannot surely remain in their presént state; it is time 
to pause and’reflect on the advantages and the inconveniences 
attending the possession of Algeria, and to regulate, in con- 
sequence, the forces that are bestowed upon it. 

The uncertainty of the progress in Africa depends upon a 
variety of causes, the main one being the want of assigning 
to the undertaking a precise and determinate aim or object. 
It is not enough to declare in general terms that the honour 
and interest of the nation demand the completion of the con- 
quest ;—a clear definition of what the French interests in 
Africa consist in, is also required. When we know not the 
aim or bound of our efforts, we know still less how to com- 
mence and proceed; whereas, a clearly defined purpose singu- 
larly facilitates the means of attaining it. In order to appre- 
ciate what is necessary to be done in this case, there are two 
predicaments to be considered, namely, the respective situa- 
tion of the two countries, France and Algeria, in time of war 
and in time of peace, in Europe. If the whole art of war, as 
the greatest captain of modern times has declared, consists in 
so combining its operations, as that these shall be found rest- 
ing in superior force upon those points where grand events 
are to be decided, it is plain that as long as the possession of 
the African province shall require the presence of a very 
large force, it will only be to France a sort of enfeeblement : 
for it is evident that the principal interests of France will 
never be debated on the African soil. If the French had 
powerful enemies to combat on the Alps or the Rhine, these 
would rejoice at the blindness which should retain one of the 
armies of France at a distance from the theatre of war, and 
the Mediterranean would be to them as a subsidy of sixty 
thousand men. It might be necessary, then, in order to meet 
every emergency, to take precautions beforehand, to dis- 

rrison, nay, even to abandon Algeria, rather than that 

rance should be seriously menaced. Singular acquisition 
this,—of which the conservation is enabled to aggravate the 
dangers of the mother-country, and the loss without a conflict 
to be equivalent to an augmentation of forces ! 

The inconveniences of this possession, these philosophers 
well observe, would be greatly increased if, in order to favour 
the prejudices and caprices familiar to representative assem- 
blies, an obstinate course were persevered in of imposing 
upon Algeria manners and institutions radically foreign to 
the soil. The nature of its relation with France is made subor- 
dinate to immutable circumstances; such as the difference of 
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the characters of the two people, of the climates, the con- 
figuration of the continents ; and the natural consequences of 
this difference are not to be misapprehended with impunity. 
These circumstances preclude the possibility of fusion. The 
advantages of centralization have, moreover, a due limit, 
beyond which it proves itself an incumbrance instead of a 
help, both to the party imposing its authority and to the 
party submitting. This would become daily more and more 
palpable in Africa, were it pretended to organize every thing 
there after the fashion of Paris. It would generate the 
deepest discontent and impatience ; so that, if, during a war 
engaged in by France on her own frontiers, Algeria should 
prove insurgent instead of auxiliary,—if it became necessary 
to protect the colony against its own inhabitants,—this 
struggle, which the least reverses might embitter, would 
create a permanent diversion to the detriment of France ; 
and though her arms were successful, she would probably 
lose, in order to maintain herself in Africa, both the oppor- 
tunity and the means of enlarging her boundaries on this side 
of the Alps and the Rhine. It is, therefore, necessary to 
consider that unless the government of the Algerian province 
be sufficiently strong of itself, sufficiently identified with the 
local interests to win the country to its own defence against 
a foreign attack, far from adding anything to the military 
resources of France for a territorial war in Europe, this pos- 
session would paralyze a considerable portion of them. On the 
contrary, it is calculated to fortify the naval power of France. 
On its two hundred and fifty leagues of coast, Algeria offers 
some admirably-placed stations for French shipping. In time 
of war, the cruisers that should fix their basis of operations 
on this coast, as well as on that of their own country and 
Corsica, would exercise a prodigious sway on a confined sea 
bordered with flourishing towns, where the vessels of the 
whole commercial world are fallen in with: hence all nations, 
near and remote, the English, Austrian, Russian, German, 
Swedish, Dutch, Spanish, Italian, Levantine, American, 
would there experience the effects of French alliance, or of 
French hostility. 

The possession of Algeria, then, diminishes the military 
strength of France, when it deprives her of the disposability 
of troops whose presence might be necessary in Europe; it 
augments that power when it offers resources and points 
ep to her marine ; and it will prove a source of injury 
or of profit to France according to the system of occupation 
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adopted. Algeria can be made productive of advantages 
only by giving it a government that will engage its attach- 
ment and affection, thereby rendering its maritime points 
impregnable, and capable of serving as a rendezvous for 
cruising operations; by progressively reducing the number 
of French troops to what will be just necessary to protect 
these points, and by creating an Algerian marine able to 
afford effective aid. 

Such may be considered some of the speculative views of 
these writers, as applicable to a state of war. It is contended, 
moreover, that no man of sense or good faith ever reckoned 
upon any overplus in the financial resources of Algeria, in a 
state of peace, as supplying any deficiencies in the French 
revenue; than which, we think, nothing can partake more of 
a truism. ‘There are no treasures to be drawn from a country 
without capital, without means of exploitation, where every 
thing has to be created, harbours, roads, forts, armies, arsenals, 
public and private establishments, towns, farms, &c. Happy, 
indeed, if the mother-country could cease to be its tributary! In 
point of economy, Northern Africa offers to France no other 
advantage than an enlargement of the outlets of her com- 
merce. Accessible throughout its whole length, no part of 
the country is adapted or subjected to an exclusive system of 
management,—in order to multiply the exchanges between 
the raw materials it furnishes and the products of French 
industry, with which its own can never come into competi- 
tion, it is not necessary to exercise a rigorous or jealous 
authority ;—by laying any restraint upon the free develop- 
ment of its fertility, the trade of France would be affected. 
Of all the countries that are washed by the Mediterranean, 
France is the one whose climate and productions differ most 
from the climate and productions of Algeria. The prepon- 
derance of her commerce upon that coast will be the natural 
effect of the vicinity, and of a reciprocity of resources, as 
well as of more extended wants. 


“We do not pretend,” says the Baron Baude, “either to the 
right which the Romans had, of calling the Mediterranean ‘our sea,’ 
or to the power of making it a French lake, as Napoleon wished to 
do, at a time when Malta and Egypt were in our hands. But, in 
renouncing all idea of dominion over this sea, we cannot suffer its 
assumption by any other power; the destroyers of barbarian piracy, 
we are the original guardians of the freedom of its navigation, and 
herein consist our security and our glory. To covet for France 
exclusive maritime advantages would be to form a very false notion 
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of the conditions of her greatness, and to risk the converting of our 
most natural allies into adversaries. When, on the contrary, we 
open upon a coast, which till lately was the terror of the secondary 
marines of the Mediterranean, asylums for their vessels; when we 
create there a naval establishment, all of whose interests shall be 
bound up with theirs, and when we introduce Algeria into this 
maritime confederation, we strengthen at home every one of its 
members, and we interest in the success of our enterprise the whole 
civilized world. Europe is not mistaken as to the consequences of 
our conquests in Africa; she sees, moreover, an assurance given by 
France of the liberty of the seas; nor has there arisen any objection 
to our proceedings except in England, while Austria and Russia, 
who regard us more than the rest with distrust, applaud our Algerian 
establishment. The European cabinets, who find that with Gibral- 
tar, Malta, and Corfu, the English are sufficiently powerful in the 
Mediterranean, will never take umbrage at our progress in Africa ; 
they know that it promises to them protection and support. Alge- 
ria, in which are collected all sorts of emigrants, without distinction 
of origin, is, besides, for every state an open emunctory for the pas- 
sions which embroil it(!!) The development of the French footing 
in Africa is, then, by its European character, a new element of 
peace introduced into the political world. If we do not abuse this 
possession, all that attaches to it will become the basis of one of 
those questions which diplomatists call séparées, respecting which 
no disagreement subsists in the midst of other the profoundest mis- 
understandings ; and which sometimes furnish, in the combination 
of interests brought about by them, the occasion of bringing back 
into the paths of conciliation the most harrassing negotiations.” 


Many colonies have been eventually lost to their possessors, 
because the latter have persisted in governing them in direct 
accordance with the spirit of their own laws and institutions; 
while, on the other hand, the way to gain, oftentimes, the at- 
tachment of a distant province, is to leave undisturbed the 
chief elements of its own individual jurisdictions. England, 
who knows so well how to preserve what she has once ob- 
tained, leaves to most, if not all her colonial possessions, that 
organization which is respectively proper to each; and, to 
the authority there constituted, delegates only the compli- 
ment of sovereignty, The agency of government is thus 
strengthened, and a true responsibility realised. So far 
from the requisite international unity being infringed upon, 
the identity of political direction is the more securely ob- 
tained, as the impertinent collision of details is avoided. It 
is not, then, in the similitude of administrative forms, or the 
direct delegation of subordinate powers, that the possession 
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of Algeria must be made to consist: these illiberal impo- 
sitions acting as fetters upon the free spirit of the country, 
could have no other tendency than to alienate its population. 

Finally, would the French attend more to the authority of 
facts and experience, and yield less to their national prejudices, 
the former would conduct them, without much effort, to 
the determination of that form of local administration which 
is best adapted to the development of the native energies of 
Algeria. A little wisdom is capable of obviating any harsh 
or cruel measures; and one proof of it will be, a circumspect 
and gradual progress to a better system of government. The 
dangers and the weakness of the actual position of affairs are 
sufficiently evident ; the administrations and the legislature, 
whose work it is, have candidly avowed its defects; but the 
most necessary change is to be operated only with discretion ; 
and the more the special government, which alone can save 
Algeria, is in want of vigour and of extended powers, the 
more the bases of its establishment, the main-springs of its 
influence, must be carefully studied. 

M. le Baron Baude, unlike some of his able predecessors, 
as M. Rozet* for instance, does not confine himself to any 
specific plan or method in treating of his subject. His work, 
in many respects, resembles a book of travels, particularly in 
the choice and succession of topics that come under discussion. 
He pourtrays Algeria as he passes over it, or from one place 
on its shores to another. ‘The past, the present, and the 
future, are alike included in his speculations. In de- 
scribing what he has seen, he frequently recals what has 
taken place in other times, derives his measure of hope for 
the future from the experience of the past, and considers as 
practicable now, what, ceteris paribus, may have happened 
then. And though he admits there are many defects in his 
work, extensive as it is, he claims credit at least for that 
fidelity which neither extenuates nor exaggerates. He speaks 
of Algeria, as well he may, as a ‘mysterious country, and 
hence infers the necessity of a more profound knowledge of 
it. He commences with the account of his journey from 
Paris to Algiers; and from this opening, we learn something 
of the object of his mission, as well as other interesting par- 
ticulars. He says: 

“ On the 11th of March 1633, a traveller set out, like myself on 





* See his “ Voyage dans la Régence d’Alger, ou Description du pays occupé 
par l’Armée Frangaise en Afrique. Par M. Rozet, 3 tom. Paris, 1833. 
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the Ist of August 1836, from Paris to Algiers. Both tardy re- 
dressers of the wrongs of fortune ;—he went to redeem Christian 
slaves, I to prepare an act of social justice due to subject Mussul- 
mans ; he was in possession of the confidence of the Cardinal de 
Richelieu, and I was the envoy of the successors of this great minister, 
whose standing in Europe was not, I admit, equal to his. We both 
had a desire to study Barbary, especially in its relations with the 
interests of France. Unfortunately, here terminates the parallel 
that my vanity would wish to establish between the very reverend 
Father Dan, superior of the order of the Redemption of Captives, 
and myself. J shall not write a book like his, from which, after two 
centuries, we derive instructive documents and judicious observa- 
tions, conveyed in a nervous and exact style, worthy of the studies 
which formed the great writers of the age of Louis XIV.”* 

In describing the former riches and flourishing condition of 
several towns of Algeria, M. Baude relies mainly on the au- 
thority of two rather remarkable travellers, and very learned 
men, of the sixteenth and the early part of the seventeenth 
centuries—Nicolas de Nicolai and Jean-Baptiste Gramaye ; 
and attributes, very justly we believe, the origin of the power 
and greatness of Algiers to Khairaddin, generally known by 
the name of Barbarossa II, who succeeded his brother, Bar- 
barossa I, in 1518. According to the lattert of the two 
travellers above-named, who had the very best means of in- 
formation, Algiers, at the commencement of the 17th century, 
was one of the most powerful cities on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. It contained about 13,000 houses, each of 
which lodged several families, some as many as thirty; 
and more than a hundred mosques and eighty-six public 





* “Historie de Barbarie, ét de ses Corsaires, divisée en six livres, le R. 
P. Fr. Pierre Dan, ministre et supérieur du couvent de la Sainte Trinité et 
Rédemption des Captifs, fondé au chasteau de Fontainebleau ; 4to., Paris, 1637 ; 
et fol., Paris, 1649. 

t Jean Baptiste Gramaye, one of the most learned men of his age, was born 
at Antwerp about the year 1580. He had already made himself known by 
some important historical works, and attained his fortieth year, when, having 
embarked for Spain, he was taken by the Barbary corsairs, and brought as a 
slave to Algiers: to this citcumstance is owing the composition of his work on 
Africa, entitled, “ Africe illustrate libri decem, in quibus Barbaria et gentes ejus 
ut olim et nunc describuntur ; historia ecclesiastica, Gothica, Vandalica, Tur- 
cica, Maurica, Numidica, Carthageniensis et insularum, ab ultima antiquitate ad 
nostra usque tempora deducitur ; et denique regna Argele, Tuneti, Tripolis, 
Marocci, Fesse, aliaque geographic? depinguntur, cum adjecto speculo misera- 
rum barbaricarum et mediis reducendi illuc religionem et debellandi piratas et 
Africa ejiciendi.” In 4to. Tornaci Nerviorum, 1622. At the present day this 
work is extremely rare; and the other production of its author, “ Diarium 
Argelense,” which is a journal of his captivity, it is almost impossible to pro- 
cure. 
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baths. Independently of the higher schools, where the law 
of the Koran was interpreted, there were eighty-six where 
children learnt to read and write. The number of gardens 
in the precincts of the city was between ten and fifteen thou- 
sand, each employing one or more Christian slaves; of whom 
at this time there existed 35,000 within the town and its en- 
virons. Some writers, indeed, reckon the number still larger. 
From these data we may infer the population inhabiting 
Algiers at this period; and De Bréves, the ambassador of 
Henry the Fourth at the Sublime Porte, in the relation of 
his mission to this town, states the number of inhabitants at 
100,000. This computation was confirmed by Father Dan 
and subsequent travellers. At the time of the French con- 
quest, in 1830, the number was diminished to about 40,000. 
In their present estimate of the inhabitants, M. Baude and 
the Bishop of Algiers pretty nearly coincide ; the latter ob- 
serves, that on the lst of January 1840, the European popu- 
lation of Algiers amounted to 14,434 souls; the native 
population, to 18,387, of whom 12,322 are Mahommedans, 
and 6,065 are Jews; to which number are to be added 5,243 
Kabyles, Mosabites, Biskris, &c. &c.; in all, 38,064 inhabit- 
ants, not counting the military. 

The Baron visits Bougia, Gigelly, Colle, Stora, Philippe- 
ville, and enters the Gulph of Bona. While sailing along 
the coast, on a calm summer's evening, his imagination na- 
turally fell into meditation on the vicissitudes which affect the 
works of men: 

“ During the last forty-eight hours,” says he, “ we had passed in 
sight of many once flourishing cities,—Rusgunium, Rusucurrium, 
Bougia, Igigilis, Cullu, Russicada: some moments more, and we 
should tread on the ruins of Hippo. All are covered with herbage 
and sand, or reduced to the state of miserable villages. The 
Romans and the Goths have disappeared from the memory even of 
their successors here ; and jackals inhabit the abodes of prators and 
of bishops! Why these long and deep destructions ? Why this 
torpor in a land so fertile, bathed by so fine a sea, lighted by so 
fair a sun ? or rather, why should we behold in the prosperity from 
which it has declined, aught else than that measure of it which it 
depends on us to restore? I began then to reconstruct the future 
with the history of the past. I represented to myself our soldiers 
re-gathering the stones shaped by the legions of Metellus, and in- 
stalling themselves in the restored Roman mansions ; the churches 
of Africa rising from their dust, the chants whereof they have 
been deprived for fourteen centuries ; the chair of St. Augustine 
raised again in the schools of Tegaste and of Madaura ; the har- 
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bours of the coast re-dug by modern art; the vessels of Europe 
affording there a rendezvous for the caravans of the desert ; the 
exploits and the bengfactions of the Gauls of Cesar, of St. Louis, 
of Joinville, of Beayfort, of Duquesne, of Bonaparte, of Kleber, 
of Desaix, of our contemporaries themselves, serving as spon- 
sors for us (parrains) on this shore ; in fine, the echoes of an- 
tique Mauritania resounding with the accents of Frenchmen, and 
responding, with a fraternal sympathy, to all the signals given from 
the coast of Provence. Since, in proportion as I have penetrated 
more deeply into the study of the interests of my country, and the 
resources of Africa, I have felt the conviction fortifying itself 
within me, that what has been done in former times has not ceased 
to be possible, and that France has not in vain promised a conquest 
to civilization.” 


The town, port, and environs of Bona are faithfully and 
amply described, ‘as well as the coral fishery on its coast. 
Near it are the ruins of the ancient Hippo. Cities decay and 
disappear ; but their memory is not effaced when it goes down 
to posterity recommended by that of the great men who once 
flourished within their walls, or of the distinguished actions of 
which they have been the theatre. The glory of Hippo is its , 
having been the residence of St. Augustine during forty years 
of his life. In 390, at the age of thirty-six, and four years from 
his recantation of the Manichzan errors of his youth, he was 
here ordained priest, amid the acclamations of the people, by 
the bishop Valerius. In 394 he founded at Hippo a monastic 
community, whence sprung the most learned and illustrious 
of the African bishops; among whom may be noticed Alipius 
of Tagaste, Possidius of Calama, Profecturus and Fortunatus 
of Cirta, and Urban of Sicca. He became the coadjutor of 
Valerius in 395, who caused him to be ordained bishop of 
Hippo. St. Augustine here wrote his Confessions, in 397 ; 
his City of God, from 413 to 426; and this same year he com- 
menced his book of the Retractations. Meanwhile the Van- 
dals, under Genseric, brought massacre and conflagration 
over the surface of Numidia; the terrified inhabitants fled ; 
and as Hippo, Carthage, and Cirta, were the three strongest 
towns of the country, they came from all parts to seek refuge 
there. It was then that Augustine wrote, on the duty of 
pastors whose towns became the prey of the enemy, that 
letter to the bishop Honoratus,* in which the saint and the 
patriot appear so conspicuous for courage and devotedness. 





* Aug. epist. 228, ad Honoratum, t. ii. 
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It soon fell to his lot to set the example which he had re- 
commended. The Vandals laid siege to Hippo in 429, by 
land and sea; the city held out for fourteen months, and 
Augustine had not to undergo the grief of witnessing his 
town fall into the power of the barbarians: it was taken in 
December, 430, and he died on the 28th of August preceding. 
The Vandals reduced the greatest part of it to ashes, but 
they respected the bishop’s house and the library,—the only 
earthly possessions of Augustine, and which, in dying, he 
had bequeathed to his church.* 

The later portion of this work is devoted to the agriculture 
of Algeria, the past and present state of its commerce, its 
marine, the native and European population, the constitution 
of property, and financial resources. The author confines 
himself to the exposition of some general facts which go to 
indicate the specific relations that should be formed and main- 
tained between European cultivators of the African soil and 
the original proprietors, in order to insure the continuance of 
the pacification of the country; without which, indeed, it is 
palpably evident that no improved system of culture can ever 

- be developed in these districts ;—but with it, M. Baude is of 
opinion, the grain of Northern Africa would, in a short period, 
come into competition with that of the most fertile European 
regions. Under proper cultivation it would not only be su- 
perior, as it now is in quality, but also in quantity, to the corn 
of Odessa and the Russian provinces of the Black Sea; 
besides having the advantage of being less remote from the 
great markets of the world. What has been, may be again: 
in the time of the Romans this country bore pretty much the 
same aspect, in point of fertility and production, which our 
author is doubtless anxious to see realized once more: “ The 
long and narrow tract of the African coast,” says Gibbon, 
“was filled with frequent monuments of Roman art and mag- 
nificence ; and the respective degrees of improvement might 
be accurately measured by the distance from Carthage and 
the Mediterranean. A simple reflection will impress every 
thinking mind with the clearest idea of fertility and cultiva- 
tion: the country was extremely populous, the inhabitants 
reserved a liberal subsistence for their own use, and the annual 
exportation, particularly of wheat, was so regular and plen- 
tiful, that Africa deserved the name of the common granary 
of Rome and of mankind.” 


* Possidius, De vita Augustini. 
t Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” chap. xxxiii. 
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There is another department of agricultural pursuit, to 
which, as well as to the growth of corn, the most appropriate 
encouragement and direction might here be given, and that is, 
wool. ‘This commodity, so precious to Europeans, is that 
which the Arabs are enabled to produce with the greatest ad- 
vantage and facility. It is the principal, or rather the only 
riches of the meridional tribes who inhabit the frontiers of the 
desert. They preserve the nomadic life of their ancestors : 
the nature of their soil is adapted for no other product. In this 
day, as in the time of Virgil, their shepherds with their flocks 
retire into illimitable and shelterless solitudes: days and nights 
and months are passed in pasturage; nor would any thing be 
changed with them, had not the musket, powder, and ball, 
superseded the bow, arrows and quiver.* 

There are many different breeds of sheep in Algeria. 
Those bordering on the sea produce in general a coarse kind 
of wool: in approaching Constantina, the fleece becomes 
thicker and finer, and will bear comparison, without dis- 
advantage, with the best kinds of the eastern Pyrenees. 
“ Without going out of the salons of Paris,” says M. Baude, 
“we can judge of the beauty of the wools by the fineness of 
the African bournous, with which the most elegant women 
adorn themselves. The Vandal tribes who dwell to the 
south and south-west of Bougia possess also breeds of sheep 
that are not inferior to those of Spain, and are probably their 
types. It was with the Arabs that the Merinos entered the 
Peninsula, and our species of the Rousillon are perhaps a 
vestige of the sovereignty which the Saracens exercised in 
that part of France.” 

According to our author, who has taken his account from 
the statementsf of the minister of war, the value of the whole 
traffic in merchandise carried on by the French possessions in 
Africa, since the Conquest, is estimated up to the year 1839 
as follows: respecting which it may be as well to observe, that 
these estimates include the amount of exportations and im- 
portations to and from France :— 





* “Quid tibi pastores Liby, quid pascua versu 
ey et raris habitata Mapalia tectis? 
Seepe diem noctemque et totum ex ordine mensem 
Pascitur, itque pecus longa in deserta sine ullis 
Hospitiis: tantum campi jacet. Omnia secum 
Armentarius Afer agit tectumque, laremque, 
Armaque, Amycleumque canem, crassamque pharetram.” 

irg. Georgicon, lib. iii. 
t “Situation des établissements francais dans le nord de l’Afrique,” publiée 
par le Ministre de la guerre, 





Year. 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 


Algeria. 


Importations. 
6,504,000 
6,856,920 
7,599,158 
8,560,236 
16,778,737 
22,402,758 
33,055,246 
82,454,509 
36,454,509 


Exportations, 


- 1,479,600 francs. 


850,659 
1,028,410 
2,376,662 
2,597,866 
3,435,821 
2,946,691 
4,203,213 
5,281,372 


From the above it will be seen that the average yearly 
amount of the whole importation and exportation for the first 
eight years is 16,776,445 francs and 2,364,865 respectively : 
and the yearly average value of the imports and exports from 
and to France in the same eight years (for the estimates up to 
1838 only are given in this latter case) is respectively 
9,293,443, and 1,330,955 francs. We learn, on the authority 
of M. Blanqui, that in 1833 the consumption of French wine 
in Algiers alone, was valued at 1,200,000 frances; in 1836, at 
3,000,000; in 1837,at nearly 4,000,000; in 1838 at 5,320,000; 
and for 1839, at more than 6,500,000 francs. In 1838 the 
exports of wax amounted to 122,715 francs ; whereas the first 
six months of 1839 gave an increase of 100,000 francs in 
that article alone. In 1838 leather was exported for 746,000 
francs ; but during the first half of 1839, this article was in- 
creased to 1,396,427 francs. The trade in wool had become 
eight times as great as the year before; and during 1839 (the 
first half-year) the export of leeches amounted to more than 
3,000,000 francs. This was all previous to the breaking out of 
the Arab war, which has of course diminished the trade very 
considerably, and in some cases reduced it to nothing. The 
general aspect of the town of Algiers, is one of extreme bustle 
and activity, more so than any place south of Naples. 

The European population in Africa is yet, as it were, in a 
state of encampment, as proved in the proportion of men to 
women. The census taken of the colonists since 1833 (in- 
clusive) furnishes the following classification by sex and age: 
we give three years only, each at an interval of three years: 


Men. Women. Children. Total. 
1833. . 4,596 1,545 1,671 7,812 
1836. . 7,736 3,089 3,736 14,561 
1839 . . 11,948 4,655 6,420 23,023 
The proportion of births to deaths in the same period 
among the same class, may be seen from the following : 





Algeria. 


Births. Deaths. 

In 1833 ‘ . 214 221 

1836 ‘ . 487 737 
1839 r . 949 1,388 . 


The relative inferiority of the number of females, although 
the chief cause of the paucity of births compared with the 
deaths, is by no means the only cause. The general insalubrity 
of the climate to Europeans, the undrained, marshy condition 
of the soil in some parts, and the imprudence and immorality 
of the colonists themselves, constitute very powerful causes 
of this disproportion. Intemperance is one most active agent 
of destruction. On the first of January 1840, there were in 
Algiers alone 627 licensed liquor-vendors, besides 444 coffee- 
house and ale-house keepers, traiteurs, butchers, bakers, and 
traders in all kinds of eatables. 

Since 1833, the natives of France have formed in Algeria 
but a relative majority; they have not always exceeded two- 
fifths of the whole number of the colonists. They constitute 
at the present time nearly the half of the European popula- 
tion of Algiers,—the third of that of Bona, where the 
advantage is on the side of the Maltese,—and a little more 
than the fourth of that of Oran, where the Spaniards are 
nearly double in number. The Italians form a quarter of 
the European population of Moustaganem, the sixth of that 
of Bona and of Oran, the fifteenth of that of Algiers; and at 
Bougia they are scarcely found, though in the middle ages 
its commerce was in their hands. There are but very few 
Spaniards at Bona; at Bougia and Algiers they constitute 
the third; at Moustaganem, two-fifths; and at Oran, the 
half of the European population. The least numerous immi- 

ration comes from that part of Europe which, after Great 

ritain, sends the most colonists to North America: hence 
the number of Germans found in the regency is comparatively 
small. The English subjects that figure in the statistics of 
Algeria are almost entirely Maltese, who are spread over the 
whole coast, and form a large proportion of the immigrant 
population; as for the “natives of the British Isles,” says 
our author, “ they are so few, as not to be worth the trouble 
of reckoning.” 

From the table of expenditure and receipts since 1830, 
made out for the treasury-account in the north of Africa, 
according to the reports rendered by the Ministers of War, 
of Marine, of Finance, and the votes of the Chambers, we 
perceive that while the charges have been progressively in- 
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creasing to a considerable amount, the receipts have been 
almost stationary. We have space to extract only some of 
the statements, as given by M. Baude: 

Year. Expenses. Receipts. 

1831 . . 18,285,424 francs. 1,098,697 francs. 

1834 ° . 26,968,471 2,038,341 

1836 : . 29,154,161 1,436,240 

1838 , . 42,325,381 2,054,596 

1840 . . 61,664,909 1,494,838 


The total expenditure for the ten years, amounts to 
341,221,400 francs, and the total revenue to 16,595,088 
francs. 

From the commencement of 1831 to the end of 1839, 22,495 
men had died in the hospitals,* and 1,412 on the field of 
battle ; and the current year is even more disastrous in these 
respects than any preceding one. ‘ And what are the fruits 
of so many sacrifices?” indignantly asks M. Baude; and 
answers the question: “ The country is without commerce ; 
the circulation of the caravans is suspended; the indigenous 
marine is declining ; the plough is forsaking the fields in our 
vicinage ; the Arabs, bent on deeds of blood and decapitation, 
approach even the gates of Algiers !” 

We have thus endeavoured to draw attention to some of 
the more striking and practical parts of this valuable work, 
inasmuch as our space will not allow us to give anything like 
an analysis of it. Throughout, the author exhibits proofs of 
the most profound research into the capabilities, under a 
judicious governmental administration, of the North African 
territories, as manifested in the experience of ancient and 
medieval times. Much statistical investigation, and the 
fruits of extensive labour in the fields of antiquarian lore, 
have been brought to bear upon this point. Though, as M. 
Baude candidly confesses, in the study of the basis of an 
European establishment in Algeria he has always given the 
preference to those considerations which attach themselves to 
the interests of France, he is yet evidently resolved to state 
his propositions and deductions in a free and fearless manner, 
and “blame where he must,” regardless of the taunts to 
which such resolution may possibly expose him from certain 
coteries of his countrymen. Not seldom does he charge the 





* In this number are not included those who have died in the regimental 
infirmaries, in the fields, in the passage to and fro, and in the hospitals of 
France, in consequence of maladies contracted in Africa. 
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government at home with too great precipitation and prepos- 
terousness in their schemes of colonization, especially in refer- 
ence to the agricultural settlements. He is not insensible tothe 
fact that, of modern nations, that which has established the 
greatest number of colonies, and whose colonies have attained 
the highest degree of prosperity, is England; that it is not with 
a view to conquest or immediate aggrandizement that she 
has founded infant empires ;—her motive was commerce, the 
most fostering principle by which colonization can be directed. 
To say that he does not display at times a considerable degree of 
national vanity, would be tantamount to saying that he is no 
Frenchman: still, there are not a few speculations scattered 
about the work which indicate the true cosmopolite. Nor 
can it be denied that he is equally led oftentimes by the 
ardour of his feelings, and the love of what he is pleased to 
call the cause of modern civilization, into anticipations hardly 
justified by the nature of things, or the actual prospects of 
France eventually being able to settle herself’ in undisputed 
and tranquil possession of the North African regions. Recent 
events indeed tend to throw a doubt over the mind as to the 
adequate fulfilment of the prophecy which he is so anxious to 
find couched in the language of Horace : 


** Multa renascentur que jam cecidere.” 


For ourselves, we have again and again been reminded, in 
perusing his pages, of the prescription said to be contained in 
certain cookery books,—where we are gravely told, “ first 
catch your hare,” &c. Now, the spirit of that precept is 
eminently applicable here ; and indeed, though the penchant 
for speculation sometimes carries the author away into utter 
forgetfulness of it, it would be unjust not to state that con- 
victions of the practical truth and of the real state of things 
do ever and anon force him back to an honest implied con- 
fession of its applicability. Altogether, this is the fairest, 
most searching, elaborate, and philanthropic work the French 
press has produced on the subject which it treats: we shall 
wait with some impatience for the appearance of the report 
of M. De Toqueville, who, we hear, is engaged, or likely to 
be so, in the same field of useful disquisition. 
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Art. Il.—The Literature of Art. [Second Article.] 
N a former article, entitled “ The Literature of Art,” we 
laid before our readers, a few general considerations upon 
the relations which subsist between the belles lettres and the 
fine arts; inasmuch, as each may be considered, in its re- 
spective sphere, as the various expression of one and the 
same idea. 

Upon that occasion, we remarked that every object, in the 
present order of things, being susceptible of a separate ex- 
amination either as useful or as beautiful, independently of its 
necessary relations with certain fundamental principles of 
eternal truth, Esthetics are not less a legitimate object of 
scientific research than either physics or metaphysics; al- 
though, perhaps, they may have hitherto been less generally 
an object of attention. We purposely abstained from all 
attempts to lay down anything like a general theory, although 
the principles which we advocate rendered it necessary to 
establish certain preliminaries, inasmuch as that style of art, 
which has been very properly termed the Christian style, 
was concerned. 

The very limited space we then had at our disposal, made 
it impossible to have recourse to those examples which would 
have rendered ‘our views more intelligible ; and we are, there- 
fore, obliged to trespass upon the indulgence of our readers 
by a second article, which will be more specially devoted to 
the examination of those instances in which plastic art has 
proved that the sublime privileges of the poet are not con- 
fined to tropes and to figures, and that neither the charms of 
rhyme nor of rhythm are necessary conditions of the beauti- 
Ful, although we are far from denying their influence when 
properly employed. But as there are myriads of poets who 
never have attempted to express the unutterable feelings 
which agitate them, there are also others, who having expe- 
rienced the complete inefficiency of words, address themselves 
to the more appropriate resources of lines and colours. 

It is by no means our intention to examine the respective 
claims of poetry and of art, and much less to establish the 
superiority of the one over the other. Each, as might na- 
turally have been expected in the present imperfect state of 
things, has its imperfections and its advantages; but if, on 
the one hand we admit that lines and colours are wholly in- 
adequate to produce a poem like the Divina Commedia, or even, 
in certain respects, the equivalent of a sonnet such as Pe- 
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trarch has written many, we avow that, without at the present 
moment alluding to the superior departments of graphic art, 
of which we shall have ample opportunity of speaking here- 
after, no words, as it appears to us, can render the magnifi- 
cent sunsets of Claude, nor the no less admirable scenes 
which have inspired the pencils of Wynants, of Ruisdael, 
of Hobbema, and a countless variety of painters of the Dutch 
school, each of whom appears to have adopted some special 
page in the universal book of nature. 

he principle, therefore, upon which the following pages 
will be written, is this: not only that Poesy and Art are 
twin sisters,—which grave dictum has, we believe, been con- 
stantly repeated by every one who has thought proper to 
take up his pen upon the matter,—but that the one is the ne- 
cessary complement of the other; and that hitherto great 
injustice has been done to the graphic poet, who has perhaps 
put in circulation as many ideas, and ideas equally sublime, 
and equally beautiful, as those which have justly established 
the reputation of many of the most popular authors. 

There are obvious reasons why graphic literature must 
ever remain less popular than the productions of that litera- 
ture, both ancient and modern, which forms the basis of every 
liberal education. In the first place, books are in everybody's 
hand; we can carry them with us into the delicious retire- 
ment of solitude, and there, far from the haunts of men and 
from the demoralizing importunities of the world, meditate 
upon their contents and impregnate ourselves, as it were, 
with the very spirit of the author. The influence of sur- 
rounding circumstances in our appreciation of the works of 
art (in which general designation we intend to include all 
the productions of the imagination) is really incalculable. 
The finest passages of Milton, or Shakespeare, read for the 
first time in'a steam-packet, would have an effect totally dif- 
ferent from that which would have been produced by the 
very same passages, in the calm retirement of the cabinet. 
Without, then, particularly insisting upon another important 
difficulty, namely, the necessity of the education of the eye, 
in order to appreciate the productions of the great painters, 
—a fact, however, which no one will pretend to deny,—we 
merely desire to direct the attention of the reader to the two 
fatal circumstances above alluded to—that good pictures are 
very rarely to be seen, and still more rarely to be seen under 
favorable circumstances. Let each unfortunate wight appeal 
to the remembrance of his own individual misfortunes. How 
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many magnificent galleries have we hurried through, knowing 
that we should never see them again, completely worn out 
with fatigue, after the first hour, and sometimes even learning 
with dismay that there was another room full of chefs-@'auore ! 
What have the most persevering of us seen in the Campo 
Santo, in the Sestine chapel, or in the chambers of the 
Vatican—there, in a word, where the sublimest efforts of 
genius are to be found? for here a new difficulty presents 
itself, the destructive influence of time, which gradually 
effaces, day by day, the choicest productions of art. Fresco 
painting, which is, perhaps, the grandest form of art, is par- 
ticularly perishable, by the very nature of its materials; and 
if the magnificent fresco paintings of the great artists of the 
sixteenth century had not been engraved, we should have 
been tempted to regard them as inferior to their easel paint- 
ings, which is the very reverse of truth; for there can be no 
doubt that both Raphael and Michael Angelo, as well as 
Correggio and Leonardo da Vinci, considered their fresco 
paintings as the most important productions of their skill, and 
as those upon which the judgment of future ages would 
principally rest. 

These reasons are in themselves alone sufficient to account 
for the otherwise astonishing fact, that in appreciating the 
influences of human genius, what we have taken the liberty 
of terming the Literature of Art, has been wholly overlooked. 
Not but that every individual painter may perhaps have had 
his due share of praise; what we complain of is, that he has 
had it exclusively as @ painter, and not as a poet; and the 
principal reason of this act of injustice appears to us to be 
this: that the persons who have hitherto written upon gra- 
phic art have been painters, or have written under the 
influence of painters, and have restrained themselves too 
much within the limits of the technical peculiarities of the 
art; whereas, those men who were fully capable of doing 
justice to a more elevated conception of the subject, were not 
sufficiently acquainted with the various productions of the 
most celebrated painters, to enable them to enter into any- 
thing like a general appreciation of each. 

In common with many, we express our regret at this 
important omission in the general history of the human mind, 
but we avow, most frankly, we have but small hope of seeing 
it appropriately supplied. In the mean time, we shall take 
the liberty of stating our own views on the subject, in that 
summary manner which the nature of a periodical journal 
renders unavoidable. 
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Every succeeding form of civilization has had its corres- 
ponding literature ; and the same thing may be said of art; for 
both literature and art are nothing more than the expression 
of certain feelings, which the social, the political and the 
religious institutions of the age necessarily modify and 
direct. Thus, the infancy of certain nations, whose origin 
has been wholly warlike, has given rise to a class of poets, of 
whom Homer may be considered as the prototype; and had 
these nations at that time possessed a particular form of art, 
no doubt it would have exactly corresponded with that adopted 
by its poets. At a later period, when security has given a 
certain development to the domestic arts, the pastoral poets 
celebrate the charms of that peaceful course of life, in which 
even kings’ daughters ‘were proud to follow through the most 
enchanting scenes, the snow-white flocks committed to their 
care. Pastoral poetry, however insipid it may appear to us, 
whose literary palates are vitiated by strong waters, offers 
resources almost inexhaustible; for the great book of nature 
is its common text book; nor are the deepest sympathies of 
the human heart beyond its domain. But to continue: after 
the martial and the pastoral poets, we have the dramatists 
and the satirists; that is to say, as soon as men have amassed 
a sufficient stock of vice and folly to furnish them with 
materials. 

As far as regards that particular form of civilization under 
which we live, its distinguishing characteristic is that it is 
Christian. Thus, Christendom, a very significant, but now 
obsolete word, since the religious troubles of the sixteenth 
century, comprises all the various nations and different races 
of men which the regenerating principles of the Christian 
religion have cemented in one common union. In all the 
various periods of the history of the human race, we find 
some one favoured people standing forth pre-eminent, charged 
with the high mission of executing the eternal decrees of 
Divine Providence; sometimes by cultivating the arts of 
peace; sometimes by sweeping from the earth those nations 
the measure of whose perversity was full, in order to make 
room for some new race, who were to be submitted to the 
same probation. ‘Thus, the Persian empire, having swallowed 
up the power and magnificence of Babylon, in its turn falls 
an easy prey to a people few in numbers, and possessed of a 
territory insignificant, when compared to the smallest of its 
own vast provinces. But the days of Greece were also 
numbered ; and not all her past glory in arms, in science, and 
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in art, could preserve her from the domination of that rude, 
uncivilized people, whose special mission it was to prepare 
the present state of things by the advent of the long promised 
Messiah, the great Legislator, who was to found a new and 
permanent form of social polity, by the revelation of certain 
unknown principles, without which stability is impossible. 
We are far from asserting that every succeeding form of 
society must necessarily have a corresponding form in litera- 
ture and in art; we merely say, that in case they possess such 
things at all, they must be in harmony with their institutions, 
religious, political, and social. 

Now, without entering more at length into these pre- 
liminary considerations, we have a form of art which is 
neither that of Egypt nor that of Gteece; but is it, as it 
ought to be, essentially Christian? The question is one of 
extreme delicacy; and one which, from its complex nature, 
it is impossible to answer either by a simple affirmative or by a 
simple negative. In the first place, with regard to the 
question of art in the present day, we must not lose sight of 
that marked analogy which the history of literature offers to 
us; the imaginative efforts of the human race appear at the 
present moment absorbed by an universal desire of extending 
man’s dominion over the physical agents of the material 
world. Nor do we desire to be numbered amongst those 
who affect to undervalue the immense results which have 
been already obtained. Every age has its special mission, 
and thereby takes part in the general plan. With regard 
then to both literature and art, as far as the question of 
original types is concerned, we live upon the past; and the 
lover of the fine arts has at least this species of negative con- 
solation, that if the present age furnishes neither Raphaels, 
Titians, nor Correggios, there is an equal dearth of Dantes 
and of Shakespeares. Considering, therefore, the question 
of modern art as involved to a certain degree in those vicissi- 
tudes which have marked its progress since its last revival in 
the fifteenth century, we shall postpone the remarks which 
we have to make on that subject until we have indulged in a 
few reflections upon its general history. 

The art of painting may be regarded as one of the most 
important forms of written language, and as such it was con- 
sidered in the very earliest ages of its revival; for even before 
Christianity had emerged from the dark recesses of the cata- 
combs, its aid was called in to propagate the new doctrines. 
In these first rude efforts of art, the idea is everything, the 
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form being extremely rude and incomplete; it would not, 
however, be fair to judge of the effect which the paintings in 
the catacombs produced upon those for whom they were in- 
tended, by that which they have upon ourselves, inasmuch as 
the more perfect forms with which we are familiar were to 
them unknown; and it is quite possible that those rude repre- 
sentations of the great mysteries of our holy religion then 
excited in the breast of the pious beholder sentiments of the 
sublimest emotion, the mind passing rapidly from the imper- 
fect representation to the thing represented. In this first 
period of Christian art, which may be considered as extend- 
ing to the conversion of Constantine, the technical resources 
of the art were extremely limited, being confined to the 
imperfect traditions which the Romans had inherited from 
their more celebrated predecessors. 

We shall pass over the second period, which extends from 
the reign of Constantine to the overthrowing of the Roman 
empire by the invasion of the barbarians, because the speci- 
mens of this period are too few in number, and too ill-authen- 
ticated, to deserve our serious attention. 

More interesting vestiges of the early efforts of Christian 
art are to be found in the ancient mosaics, some of which date 
as far back as Adrian 1 and Leo III (the beginning of the 
ninth century); but a much more important progress was the 
establishment of the Florentine school under the direction of 
artists brought from Constantinople for the purpose. This 
new school, under the fostering care of Cimabue and Giotto, 
soon furnished all the Italian cities with artists of superior 
merit. Sixtus [IV employed several in ornamenting that 
magnificent chapel in the Vatican, in which, at a later period, 
Michael Angelo painted his celebrated fresco of The Last Judg- 
ment. A summary description of the works of these artists, 
at Florence, at Rome, and in the Campo Santo at Pisa, would 
fill a volume, and we cannot do better than recommend to 
such of our readers as desire to appreciate this period, the 
eloquent work of M. Rio, “ De la Poésie Chrétienne,” of which 
we rendered an account in one of our early numbers.* This 
work particularly distinguishes itself by the manner in which 
it enters into the poetical conception of the artist, and in that 
respect completely realizes our idea of a compendious history 
of the literature of art for the period of which it treats. 
Unfortunately, it only conducts us to the end of the fifteenth 
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century, the very moment at which the painters’ art shone 
forth with an increased splendour, but under certain condi- 
tions, which the author severely condemns. We beg to be 
excused at the present moment from examining how far a 
more attentive study of natural forms, and the magnificent 
remains of Grecian art, were favourable or unfavourable to 
the progress of painting as an art; we shall merely observe, 
that a corresponding modification having ta! en place in lite- 
rature at the same period, they must both be attributed to 
some powerful cause, which forms part of a general plan, and 
which each of us will probably explain, according to his own 
particular views. 

About this period, the invention of a new art, which, like 
many other important inventions, was the result of accident, 
offered an increased facility for rendering more popular the 
arts of design. A poor woman, having entered into the 
studio of the celebrated Florentine goldsmith, Maso Fini- 
guerra, bearing in her hand a packet of wet linen, incau- 
tiously placed it upon a table, on which lay a small silver 
plate that the artist had just finished engraving ;—in order to 
see the effect before it was enamelled, he had filled the lines 
with a composition very nearly approaching our common 
printing ink, being composed of lamp-black and oil ;—and 
the good woman, upon taking up her parcel, found a very 
neat unpression of the subject upon the wet napkin in which 
it was envelloped. Such is the story told by Vasari, and if 
not exactly true, it has at least the merit of being highly 
probable. 

The invention of engraving corresponding with the impor- 
tant changes to which we have above alluded, and being 
shortly followed by the appearance of the great painters of 
the sixteenth century, may be said to open a new era of art. 

It is with extreme regret that we find ourselves obliged to 
pass over that period which precedes the last manner of 
Raphael, without paying a just tribute of praise to Van Eyck 
and Hemmelinck, whose works are amongst the most interest- 
ing productions of the Christian or mystical school ; and that, 
more particularly, as those works have been very rarely 
engraved; but, in our necessarily rapid progress, we can do 
little more than indicate the name and style of each cele- 
brated artist, occasionally indulging in a hasty appreciation 
of some capital production of which there exists a good 
print. We have adopted that plan in favour of such of our 
readers as may not have had an opportunity of visiting the 
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originals, prints being the docks of the lover of art, and 
within the reach of every one, at least in those great public 
collections which are to be found in most of the capital cities 
of Europe. Not that a print can wholly supply the absence 
of the picture from which it is taken, in an artistic point of 
view, but for our present purpose,—an examination of the 
works of art, more especially as regards the ideas which they 
embody,—it may be said to go a great way. ‘Thus of the five 
distinct elements of which a picture is composed, the first 
and most important, as regards the question of the literature 
of art, the general conception of the subject, termed the inven- 
tion, is completely reproduced; the same thing may be said of 
its composition, which consists in a judicious arrangement of 
the materials that the imagination has furnished. In these 
respects, whether we see the original picture, or even an indif- 
ferent print, it is exactly the same thing. But not so with 
the third element which relates to drawing,—the just deline- 
ation of each individual object, and their relations to each 
other, which are determined by the laws of a distinct science ; 
yet, even in drawing and perspective, there are prints by no 
means inferior to the originals they represent, notwithstand- 
ing their reduced proportions. We may even go still further, 
and safely assert that, in more than one instance, eminent 
artists have been known to correct upon the engraver’s proof 
certain defects of drawing which had escaped unnoticed in 
their larger productions. Many proofs of the best plates of 
Mare Antonio Raimondi are found in the collections of the 
curious, corrected by the hand of Raphael himself. The 
same thing may be said of the prints of Vorsterman, Pontius, 
and Bolswert, who engraved under the personal superintend- 
ence of Rubens, and even resided under his roof. As far 
then as regards invention, composition, and drawing, a good 
print is quite as satisfactory as the original work itself; and 
the same thing may be said of the chiaro-scuro, or the distri- 
bution of the lights and shadows, which constitutes the fourth 
element; for although in a picture the chiaro-scuro is neces- 
sarily combined with colour, the two things are in themselves 
distinct, as in music are melody and harmony, which also may 
coexist. Colour, then, which constitutes the fifth and remain- 
ing element of a picture, is alone beyond the reach of the 
engraver’s art, and even here, such are the resources of cross- 
hatching, and of a judicious mixture of the dry point and 
of the engraving tool, that we have met with persons who 
were ready to assert that, to a certain extent, even the colour- 
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ing of a picture may be reproduced in a print. Without 
actually taking upon ourselves the grave responsibility of 
adopting this opinion, we must admit that, in many prints,— 
in those for instance which Pontius executed after Rubens, 
the touch of the master is admirably preserved. 

These considerations, in treating of the Literature of Art, 
give to prints a very great importance, because, as the princi- 
pal works of art have been reproduced by the graving tool, 
— may be considered, as we have already observed, as the 

ooks, which introduce into general circulation the original 

conceptions of the artist, which, in many instances, without 
this resource, must have remained comparatively unknown. 
Even those persons who have had an opportunity of see- 
ing the original paintings, are most happy to have their 
memories assisted by a good print ; and we doubt not that 
the well-deserved celebrity of that magnificent poem, which 
Michael Angelo has traced upon the walls of the Sestine 
chapel, would have been considerably less, if the beautiful 
print of G. Mantuano had never been engraved. 

It was the particular good fortune of Raphael to form a 
school of engraving, which excelled in that correctness of 
drawing, and in the general grandeur and sublimity of style, 
which constituted his own peculiar excellence; and in the 
progress of the present article we shall have more than one 
occasion to refer to the labours of these celebrated artists. 

One of the principal difficulties which presented itself to 
us in reducing to a written form the reflections which we 
had made at different times on the Literature of Art, was the 
choice of a general plan, and we have been able to discover 
none more satisfactory than that of following the various 
celebrated schools, which not only have a certain mutual rela- 
tion to each other, but in which the personal influence of the 
great founders of modern art may be easily traced in some 
particular branch of excellence. 

There is nothing more barren or more tedious than a long 
chronological nomenclature of men or things without some 
visible connecting link; and as the history, both of literature 
and of art, offer such a continuous connexity, the only way to 
elevate these questions to their proper dignity, is to show the 
influence of certain master spirits, whose mission it is to 
change the course of things, and to leave some indelible 
trace of their passage in literature, in science, or in art. 

We have already alluded to the establishment of the Flo- 
rentine school; splendid as were its glories, they were com- 
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paratively of short duration, for two of its greatest ornaments 
were induced, by foreign patronage, to quit Florence at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, never to return. Leo- 
nardo da Vinci retired to Milan, and his youthful rival, 
Michael Angelo, to Rome. They separated, never to meet 
again; yet not before a trial of strength, in which the glories 
of the day were awarded to the youthful Buonarotta, who 
was at that time little more than twenty years of age. It 
was about the year 1503 that the Florentines announced 
their intention of decorating their great council hall, and the 
principal artists of the age furnished designs. Those of 
Leonardo da Vinci and of Michael Angelo may be reckoned 
amongst the most splendid productions of art. The former, 
well known by Edelinck’s fine print, represented four horse- 
men fighting for a standard. Nothing can exceed the fury 
of the combatants: the very horses take part in the bloody 
strife. This admirable composition may be regarded as a 
rare instance of animated expression, totally free from every 
species of exaggeration. It is a page of most exquisite 
beauty in the annals of art, and requires a long and an atten- 
tive study in order fully to appreciate its excellence. It 
moreover furnishes an apt illustration of the remark which 
we have above made, on the importance of the engraver’s art 
as a means of preserving certain objects which would other- 
wise be condemned to perish; for it is now only known b 
the engraving to which we have alluded. The subject which 
Michael Angelo selected for his cartoon, was chosen from the 
wars waged with so much animosity between the Florentines 
and the Pisans. It was an imaginary episode, and represented 
a party of Florentine soldiers, who had been bathing in the 
Arno, hastening to the relief of their comrades, suddenly 
attacked by the Pisans. The subject offers a great variety 
of action and expression, and was admirably calculated for 
displaying the peculiar talent of the youthful artist, in pour- 
traying the complicated movements of the human form, 
afterwards carried to so great a length in the frescos of the 
Sestine chapel, and which, amongst the Florentine painters 
of that day, was regarded as the principal excellence of art. 
This unexpected triumph of his youthful rival is said to have 
been the cause of Leonardo’s sudden departure from Florence, 
which city he never visited again. 

The loss of the above-named celebrated artist, and the 
death of another, scarcely inferior in excellence (Baccio, 
better known by the name of Fra Bartolomeo di S$. Marco) 
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operated a most serious revolution in the destinies of the 
Florentine school. Fra Bartolomeo had adopted with enthu- 
siasin the new theories of Savonarola, with regard to art; he 
even carried his admiration of that extraordinary man to such 
a length, as himself to enter into the order of St. Dominick ; 
and the severity of his style bears ample testimony to the 
seriousness of his character and the elevation of his senti- 
ments, as to the legitimate mission of art. His works are 
not very numerous, but are all of the highest excellence ; 
they have been seldom engraved, and we are unable to cite a 
single good print after this artist. 

Nor must we omit to take into consideration the moral 
and political causes which at this period operated a displace- 
ment of the principal centre of art; the violent commotions 
which disturbed the republic of Florence, and the liberal 
patronage of Julius II and of Leo X were not without their 
influence in making Rome the principal rendezvous of science 
and of art; and although, for many years, the Florentine 
school offers a succession of artists whose works are still 
highly esteemed, such as those of Perin del Vago, Bigio, 
Pontormo, Salviati, and Vasari, which latter employed not 
only the pencil but the pen, it by no means maintained that 
high reputation which its first efforts had established; nor 
could the later success of the Alloris, and of Cigoli and Carlo 
Dolce, whose beautiful heads of St. Francis, and of our 
blessed Saviour, are so justly admired, redeem its past glory. 

The age of Leo X, and its influence upon letters and upon 
art, are subjects too familiar to the reader to render it neces- 
sary for us to enter into any elaborate reflections upon that 
point. It is true that both Raphael and Michael Angelo 
had been summoned to Rome by his predecessor ; but if the 
glory of laying the foundation of the splendour of the Roman 
school cannot be wholly attributed to Leo X, no one can 
deny that he carried into execution the vast plans conceived 
by his predecessor, in such a way as to attach his name for 
ever to those great works completed during his pontificate, 
under circumstances of peculiar difficulty. 

The age of Leo X may then justly be regarded as the 
Augustan age in the history of the literature of art. How- 
ever the change of style which characterizes the latter works 
of Raphael may be regretted, as far as the representation of 
subjects purely religious is concerned, it is completely ridicu- 
lous to affect to undervalue those sublime productions, which 
ornament the walls of the Vatican, and which will ever excite 
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the admiration and the astonishment of the real admirers of 
art. There is, no doubt, in the works of the early masters— 
in those of the blessed Giovanni di Fiesole, for instance,—a 
simplicity and naiveté of expression, which captivates the 
attention and appeals to the best feelings of the soul; yet, 
when we attentively study the magnificent cartoons of 
Raphael, or those other more astonishing productions to 
which we have already alluded, we cannot but feel that 
Raphael is separated from all his predecessors, by a series of 
obstacles which the irresistible eftorts of genius alone could 
surmount. 

It appears to us, that in appreciating this important change 
in the style of art, we should do well to bear in mind, that 
in historical painting there is a vast variety of subjects which 
lie wholly beyond the domain of religious sentiment, and that 
concentration of feeling which appears to constitute the 
essence of Christian art; and that for all such, this change 
may be regarded as a real progress. In fact we are by no 
means convinced that even this revolution ought to have been 
fatal to Christian art, for the mystical element is to be found 
co-existing with every variety of style; and all the great 
masters, not even excepting Rubens, offer examples of the 
triumph of the conception, not only over all the material ob- 
stacles which are opposed to its realization, but, what is still 
more difficult, over those peculiarities of execution which 
constitute what may be termed the mannerism of the master 
himself. 

In admitting, therefore, this difference,—which is to be 
found also in literature, where no one would apply the same 
rules of criticism to a hymn and to an epic poem,—we are 
forced to admit that, as far as the original conception is con- 
cerned, there is as much difference between a picture of the 
Holy Family and the great fresco of the Battle of Constantine 
and Mavxentius, as between this latter and a landscape of 
Berghem; and although we are quite prepared to admit 
that, as far as Raphael is concerned, after the change in his 
style not any of his religious subjects can be compared to his 
beautiful picture of the Spousalizio (engraved by Longlei,) 
we see no reason why they might not have been equally 
sublime, had the man himself been other than he was. 

In the vicissitudes of art, as in those of literature, the in- 
fluence of eminent individuals is to be traced, not only in 
their own age, but through a long succession of future 
generations; the impulsion, good or evil, once given, con- 
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tinues, although with a decreasing impetus, till some new 
power modifies its course. Both Raphael and Michael 
Angelo exercised an immense influence upon the destiny of 
art; the latter, by adopting a style which, in the hands of his 
imitators, degenerated into the most ridiculous bombast; the 
former, by establishing, as it were, a new tradition of art, in 
which the religious and the profane were confounded. Had 
Raphael remained the man he was when he quitted the 
studio of his master, we doubt not that the important change 
operated in his manner would not have had any unfavourable 
effect upon his style, when treating subjects of that elevated 
character which furnished the occupation of his early years. 
And if the faith and the religious fervour of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries had been perpetuated in the sixteenth, 
the painters’ art would have remained what it was first in- 
tended to be, a powerful engine for the propagation of the 
noblest sentiments and of the most elevated ideas. 

The Roman school being once firmly established, continued 
with various success; but no one was found to rival the glory 
of its illustrious founders. To give anything like a critical 
analysis of the principal works of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo, would lead us far beyond the limits which circum- 
stances impose upon us; but we may safely say, that the men 
who conceived and executed The Last Judgment, the Dispute 
on the Blessed Sacrament, and The School of Athens, have 
shown themselves poets of the highest order. We select 
these three subjects, amongst many others, because they have 
been most admirably engraved by an artist of the sixteenth 
century (Giorgio Gleisi, commonly known by the name of 
Il Mantuano), and because they happen to lie open before us. 
Mantuano’s print of the Last Judgment, which is become 
rare from the circumstance of its being composed of eleven 
distinct plates, gives a very excellent idea of the original ; in 
fact it is only in this print, and in those which he executed 
after the same painter, representing the sybils and the princi- 
pal prophets of the Old Testament, that a correct idea can now 
be formed of the stupendous genius of this extraordinary 
man, who was the first painter, the first sculptor, and the first 
architect of his day. 

His awful representation of the horrors of Doomsday, 
notwithstanding a certain pedantry of drawing, which is per- 
haps excusable when allied to great talent, will ever remain 
as one of the most astonishing realizations of art. In study- 
ing this composition in the ‘print to which we have above 
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alluded, we find that it contains ten distinct groups, each of 
which forms the subject of a separate plate. The two first 
represent the upper part of the picture, which reaches to the 
vaulted roof; they are of course semi-circular, and this space 
is most cleverly occupied by two charming groups, bearing 
the instruments of our Saviour’s passion. his conception 
is highly poetical, as applied to that moment when the most 
rigorous justice is about to be administered to those who have 
refused to take advantage of the dispensation of mercy. In 
the principal group, which is immediately under the key- 
stone of the vault, is the Judge of the living and the dead, 
upon a cloud, and surrounded by a blaze of glory, within the 
limits of which one single figure is placed, namely, that 
of the spiritual Eve, who now assists at the final triumph of 
her race, and the permanent re-establishment of order, by the 
eternal separation of good and evil. The remaining figures 
in this group, as in those on the right and on the left of it, 
represent the principal saints, who, according to the promise, 
are to accompany the Lord’s coming. ‘The whole picture is 
divided into three separate zones, heaven, earth, and the 
middle regions. In the latter there are also three distinct 
groups; that in the centre is occupied by the angels who sum- 
mon the living and the dead to judgment, and by those who 
bear the books of death and of life; on their right are the 
blessed, who are borne triumphant through the air to the 
regions of eternal rest; and on the left, those whom the 
ministers of God’s justice precipitate into the eternal abyss. 
Of the two remaining groups into which the lower part of 
the picture is divided, that on the left of the spectator repre- 
sents the earth with its opening graves, and that on his right, 
the entrance to the city of eternal sorrow, of which Dante 
sung, 


Per me si va nella citta dolente, 
Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore ; 


and over the gates of which he read that terrible inscription, 
by which hope is for’ever banished. The introduction of 
Charon and his boat is a curious proof of the confusion of ideas 
which had been caused by the late irruption of paganism, both 
in literature and in art. 

But after all, the principal merit of this composition is the 
merit of its details ; each figure is a study, and the spectator, 
particularly the artist, remains astonished at the science and 
resources of the painter. Other eminent painters have fur- 
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nished designs for this sublime subject, but none of them 
were executed in painting upon a grand scale, like Michael 
Angelo’s. As, however, the first conception reveals the real 
poet, examples might perhaps be found, in which, if we con- 
sider the painter’s art principally as a vehicle of grand and 
poetical ideas, he has been, in that respect, surpassed. 

In our former article, we mentioned a print by Martin 
Rola, after a design of Titian, which offers several proofs of 
the profound attention with which the artist had studied his 
subject. The first thing that strikes us is the countless 
myriads of angels and of saints which surround the judgment- 
seat. This idea of multitude, which appears to us essential 
to the circumstance, is wholly wanting in the composition of 
Michael Angelo. Conspicuously distinguished from the rest, 
are those mysterious and exceptional personages Elijah and 
Enoch, who, together with St. John the Baptist and the 
Blessed Virgin, form the principal group, as being variously 
excepted from the ordinary laws of sin and death. Another 
element, highly poetical, by which this composition dis- 
tinguishes itself, is the number of blessed souls which float 
lightly upwards through the mid-way air, some of whom are 
accompanied by their guardian angels. Angels with wings, 
in an allegorical painting, appear to us not only admissible, 
but even necessary, to give that unearthly character which 
constitutes its principal poetical merit. Michael Angelo 
appears to have had a most classical horror of such things, for 
the only wings he has admitted into his picture are the wings 
of Charon’s bark. His angels are all men of athletic form, 
but certainly of noble bearing. Titian’s composition, like 
that of his great predecessor, is divided into three zones, in 
the lower of which, representing earth and hell, he has intro- 
duced the apocalyptic figures of Death and Time, hastening 
the awful consummation. In fact, when we compare this 
rich composition with that which ornaments the walls of the 
Vatican, or with the picture of the same subject executed by 
Tintoretto, in the church of the Madonna dell’ Orto, at 
Venice, we are forced to admit that, as far as the beauty of 
the conception is concerned, the work of the great founder of 
the Venetian school stands pre-eminent. By way of com- 
pleting the parallel between certain eminent painters, by 
examining the manner in which they treat the same subject, 
we may observe that Rubens, who invented and composed 
with the most astonishing facility, has not been successful in 
treating this: his predilection for the representation of the 
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human form in all its exuberance, leaves no room for the 
celestial element. Cornelius Visscher executed a large print 
of the Last Judgment by Rubens, upon two plates, which, in 
point of conception, is by no means remarkable. It resem- 
bles too exactly those astonishing compositions of the Fall of 
the Damned of which he painted several, and in which 
masses of human beings, in every possible attitude, are 
tumbled down headlong into the dark abyss. Sugderhoef’s 
print after one of them, is a very fine production, and an ad- 
mirable specimen of the peculiar style of the master, who was 
a great man, whatever his enemies may have said to the 
contrary. 

Before we take leave of the subject of the Last Judgment, 
which is one of the most interesting in the range of Christian 
poesy, we must beg to point out to the attention of the 
reader, a very elaborate composition executed by Jean Cousin, 
from which Peter de Tode engraved a large print on six 
plates. It is particularly remarkable in this respect, that 
Cousin was the first native artist, in France, whose name has 
passed down to posterity; and the picture itself shows that he 
possessed a great fertility of imagination, although it is evi- 
dent that he was inspired by an attentive study of the poem 
of Dante, many of the sombre details of which he has repro- 
duced. 

But to return to the general history of art, and the destiny 
of that celebrated school which had been established by Ra- 
phael and his illustrious contemporary ; after the death of the 
former, whose dissipation brought him to an untimely end at 
the early age of thirty-seven, no one was found to perpetuate its 
glory, if we except Giulio Romano, who as a draughtsman was 
scarcely inferior to his master. Giulio worked a great deal 
upon the frescos of Raphael, but independently of that, he 
executed several original works, amongst which the most 
celebrated is the Fall of the Titans, commonly called the 
War of the Giants, which is at Mantua, in the Palazzo Té. 

Venice now asserted her claim to distinction, and under the 
auspices of Titian and his contemporaries, a new element of 
art, namely that of colour, was called into existence. In fact 
all the great painters of the various schools of Italy seem to 
have taken rendezvous at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. It therefore becomes, as it were, necessary to con- 
tinue the history of art simultaneously, upon three parallel 
lines, corresponding with the three principal schools, of Rome, 
Venice, and Lombardy. 
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The principal characteristics of the Venetian school are 
splendour of colouring, and an elaborate richness of compo- 
sition, the best examples of which latter quality are to be 
found in the pictures of Paul Veronese, as those of the former 
are in the works of Titian. Both these painters, considered as 
poets, have furnished many magnificent pages for the litera- 
ture of art. We have already spoken of Titian’s Last Judg- 
ment, to which we might add several Holy Families, and other 
Scripture compositions, painted before his intimacy with the 
infamous Aretino had corrupted his imagination, and thrown 
him into that voluptuous manner in which he produced so 
many chefs-d’wuvre. In these pictures the mystical element 
shines forth with unmitigated splendour; and in more cases 
than one, in representing the virgin mother of the Redeemer 
of mankind, he has realised a type of unearthly beauty which 
has rarely been surpassed. His heads of Christ and of the 
apostles are frequently remarkable for the dignity and beauty 
of their expression, and in this respect we consider him as 
decidedly superior to Raphael in his last manner. 

But in the whole range of the painter’s art we know nothing 
= its kind) which can equal the marriage feasts and splendid 

estivals of Paul Veronese; eachone of them may be considered 
as a separate poem, rich in its details, and charming us by its 
endless variety. Let any one attempt a minute description of 
such a scene as Paul Veronese has realised, in his large pic- 
ture at the Louvre, representing the marriage at which 
Christ wrought his first miracle, and it will be found that 
words alone are wholly insufficient to embody all the variety 
of expression, all the richness of costume, and all the magni- 
ficence of architecture, which the painter has here thrown 
together. Paul Veronese and Poussin are the two painters 
whose back-grounds offer the richest architectural details, 
and we must avow, that we have ever admired the fertility of 
those imaginations, which could afford to lavish so much 
labour upon what others treat with comparative neglect. 
Saenredam, a pupil of Goltzius, has engraved one of these 
magnificent paintings of Paul Veronese, in a style worthy of 
the master. It represents Christ at the table of the publican, 
and was painted for one of the principal churches of Venice, 
where we believe it still remains. 

Contemporary with Titian and Paul Veronese, was an 
artist, who may be considered as having exercised great 
influence over the destinies of the Venetian school, by the 
number and importance of his works, and by the innovation 
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of style which he attempted to introduce. The ambition of 
Tintoretto was to unite the bold drawing of Michael Angelo 
with the colouring of Titian ; and to that end he inscribed in 
large characters on the walls of his studio “1 disegno di 
Michel’ Angelo e¢ il colorito di Tiziano.” 'Tintoretto furnished 
many sublime pages for the literature of art; but his imagi- 
nation being seconded by a great facility of execution, hurried 
him occasionally into a culpable neglect of the most import- 
ant rules of art. A remarkable instance of this extraordinary 
facility is related by Vasari. The sodality of S. Rocco 
having determined to decorate their church with a picture 
representing the apotheosis of their patron saint, and being 
desirous of having the choice of several designs, requested the 
most eminent artists of the day, Tintoretto amongst the rest, 
to furnish a sketch. Upon the day appointed, Paul Vero- 
nese, Schiavone, Salviati, and Zucchero, sent in their sketches, 
but, to the astonishment of the whole city, Tintoretto had 
executed a large finished picture, which he even contrived to 
get placed in the church, upon the very altar destined to 
receive it. This off-hand way of settling the controversy in 
his own favour, was not accepted without a certain degree of 
remonstrance from his employers, and even from his brother 
artists; to which Tintoretto replied very cavalierly, by saying, 
that he thought that the best way of showing what he could 
do; and that for his part, as he never wasted his time in 
making sketches, he proposed putting an end to all dispute by 
making them a present of the picture. It was upon this 
occasion that his comrades, who looked upon the thing as a 
very good joke, gave him the soubriquet of [7 furioso, and by 
consent of all parties, the picture was allowed to keep posses- 
sion of its assumed honours. The history of the painter’s art 
affords nothing equal to this as regards rapidity of execution, 
unless we admit the truth of an anecdote related of Luca 
Giordano, surnamed J/ fa presto, which we are obliged to 
admit belongs rather to the Baron Munchausen school. It is 
related that Luca Giordano being one day summoned to 
dinner whilst engaged upon a large painting of the Last 
Supper, gave orders to dish up, saying, that he had only the 
Christ and two of the apostles to paint in, and that he should 
be down before it was ready. 

Amongst the capital productions of Tintoretto must be 
reckoned the large picture formerly at Paris, but now restored 
to its original place in the Scuolo di 8. Marco, which repre- 
sents a miraculous apparition of St. Mark, for the purpose of 
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releasing a slave, condemned to death by the Turks. It is a 
most magnificent picture, and may be said to combine all the 
beauties and all the defects of the master. The colour and 
the chiaro-scuro are admirable; one of the great peculiarities 
of this master is the extraordinary effect which he produces by 
the distribution of light and shade. We should perhaps 
appear to be running after far-fetched allusions, were we to 
say, that chiaro-scuro in painting, nearly corresponds to per- 
spicacity and energy of style in writing. The art with which 
Tintoretto draws the attention of the spectator to the prin- 
cipal groups of hiscomposition, by the artificial distribution of 
his broad masses of light, is perfectly original; but the 
extreme facility of his execution betrays him into frequent 
negligences, particularly when he attempts uncommon posi- 
tions of the human body, which require a profound knowledge 
of anatomy and of drawing. In this respect his decided admi- 
ration of the works of Michael Angelo was most pernicious 
to him, as his natural character, and the numerous applica- 
tions which were made to him for the productions of his 
pencil, rendered impossible that painful and elaborate study, 
which was the only condition of success. 

To this period belongs another name eminent in art, not 
only as the founder of a new school, but also as having pro- 
duced a series of chefs-d’ewvre, which may be regarded as so 
many eloquent pages in the history of its literature. Correg- 
gio, unaided by the examples or by the instructions of any of 
those illustrious predecessors or contemporaries of whom we 
have spoken, struck out for himself a new path, in which, we 
may almost say, he has had no followers. or, although with- 
out doubt his indirect influence upon the school of Lombardy 
is very remarkable, yet Correggio, as he had no master, neither 
had he any pupil, properly so called. He was one of those 
extraordinary geniuses who appear destined to live and to 
move alone. After having acquired the first rudiments of art 
from his uncle, he occupied himself in modelling under the 
direction of Francesco Bianchi, a celebrated Modenese artist ; 
and it appears that he formed a close friendship with Antonio 
Begarelli, whose admirable works in that way had even 
attracted the attention of Michael Angelo. His visit to 
Rome to study the works of Raphael is an invention, no 
more worthy of credit than Vasari’s wonderful story of his 
poverty and untimely death, which he attributed to having 
carried a heavy bag of copper money, that he had received for 
one of his paintings, and which he bore in haste through the 
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burning heat of a noon-tide Italian sun, to relieve the wants 
of his starving family. All this is very pathetic, but un- 
fortunately not a word of it is true. Correggio, although 
perhaps less magnificently paid than some of his contempo- 
raries, was always beyond the reach of want. His family was 
highly respectable, and possessed considerable property ; and 
the sums which he received for some of his capital works are 
upon record. For the cupola and tribuna of the church of 
St. Giovanni, he received four hundred and seventy-two 
sequins, no despicable sum at that period; whereas for that 
capital picture which the British Institution purchased for so 
large a sum, he had only forty-seven, and his board during 
the six months which he employed in painting it. 

Correggio, besides his great works at St. Giovanni, and the 
Duomo of Parma, (which latter represents the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin, surrounded by angels and saints), painted 
a great variety of easel pictures, many of which have been 
engraved; but no master loses so much as Correggio by 
engraving. We must avow, that we never saw a print after 
this master which gave the least idea of the original painting, 
if perhaps we except Bartolozzi’s print of the celebrated 
Magdalen in the Dresden Gallery,—that gem of inestimable 
value, which has been so frequently copied. Even this print, 
which is not a line engraving, but in that style commonly 
used in the imitation of chalk drawings, called stippling, is 
far from rendering the inimitable grace and charm of the 
original. In fact, the peculiar characteristics of Correggio’s 
style appear to be such, as to refuse every species of transla- 
tion, either by prints or by verbal description. In the first 
place, there is a sort of indescribable charm in his outline, 
which resides not principally in its correctness, as in the case 
of Raphael, the Carracci, and other great painters of the Italian 
school, but rather in a certain gracefulness, which has never 
been imitated. Correggio was the painter of childhood and of 
youth, and a style of female beauty, of which we dare not 
say he was the inventor, but, at least, which he alone dis- 
covered. To say exactly what new element he introduced 
into art would be difficult; but if we were obliged to de- 
scribe his influence by a single word, we should say that 
gracefulness is the only one that could serve the purpose. 
Correggio, with all his merit, does not appear to us to have 
had very elevated views in his conceptions of religious sub- 
jects. In what degree the fault is to be attributed to him- 
self or to the age in which he lived, we pretend not to deter- 
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mine. Already the two distinct styles, the religious and 
the profane, had been confounded by all his most illustrious 
contemporaries ; and although Correggio moved in a sphere of 
his own, and of which he may justly be regarded as the 
centre, yet no man can completely escape the influence of the 
age in which he lives. Scepticism had long since blossomed 
forth into voluptuousness, and the beauty of Correggio, like 
that of Titian, was the beauty of the flesh and not that of 
the spirit. His colouring, and his very touch, gave fresh 
power to his pencil in this respect, and a new term was in- 
vented to immortalize his progress. Henceforth the charm 
of the morbidezza becomes a distinct element of art, and 
establishes a fresh subject of antagonism between the religious 
style and the profane. 

A period of several years separates the regular establish- 
ment of the Bolognese school from the epoch of which we 
are now treating ; yet as Correggio is allowed by all compe- 
tent judges to have exercised a capital influence over its 
destiny, we shall proceed to notice the operations of that 
celebrated academy, of the institution and regulations of 
which we spoke at some length in a former article. 

The establishment of the Academy of Bologna constitutes 
an epoch in the history of art, in this respect, that thenceforth 
all that regards its technical resources may be considered as 
reduced to a science. The fundamental laws of criticism 
(true or false) are promulgated and publicly taught. The 
study of the antique and the living model are considered as 
the necessary rudiments of the artist’s education, after which 
comes that of the great masters whom we have already passed 
in review. That the system is not necessarily sterile, is 
proved by its productions ; for certainly no one will refuse to 
recognise the talent of the Carracci, of Domenichino, of 
Guido Reni, of Guercino, and a host of artists less celebrated 
but not devoid of merit, amongst whom were Albano and 
Lanfranco. 

The Carracci, particularly Annibal, occasionally offer in- 
stances of deep pathos in treating religious subjects, which 
must, one would think, have taken rise in something more 
noble than the cold calculations of criticism. In the beauti- 
ful picture of the Blessed Virgin weeping over the dead 
body of her divine Son, engraved by Roullet, Annibal has 
concentrated an intensity of feeling, which, although not 
exactly belonging to the more legitimate efforts of the 
mystical school, is wanting neither in dignity nor in eloquence, 
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and forcibly seizes upon the imagination of the spectator; and 
in another composition of great beauty, known in Italy under 
the name of La Pieta d Annibale, representing the Blessed 
Virgin fainting under the weight of her sorrows, the dead 
body of her Ha reposing on her knees, he has realised a 
scene of unutterable woe. In the back-ground are two an- 
gels of great beauty, who, with intense grief, contemplate the 
moving scene. This picture, it appears, at one time formed 
part of the gallery of the Austrian archdukes at Brussels, 
which accounts for its being engraved by Van Caukercken. 
A circumstance relating to this print will render it interesting 
to the Catholic reader; Antonius Triest, bishop of Ghent, 
has attached to it an indulgence of thirty days, to be gained 
as the inscription informs us, in its pious and simple language, 
“by meditating devoutly, on our knees, and with gratitude, 
on the sorrows which the holy mother of God felt at the 
death of her blessed Son.” 

But to return to the question of art; in both these pictures 
the type adopted for the heads of the principal figures is too 
round and full: this is a defect common to most of the emi- 
nent painters of this school, particularly Domenichino and 
Guido Reni. The draperies are of a grand character, and 
the extremities, as well as the general outline of the human 
figure, drawn with the greatest correctness. 

A large proportion of the works of Annibal Carracci, in 
compliance with the taste of the day, are subjects chosen from 
the pagan mythology. The reader is of course acquainted with 
his capital performance in the Farnese Palace, which has 
been engraved by Cesius, with an explanation of each subject 
in Latin; although we cannot give it our unqualified admi- 
ration, we are obliged to admit, that he has thereby entitled 
himself to be numbered amongst the most eminent painters of 
his time. The very moderate retribution that he received 
for this elaborate work, which occupied him for eight years, 
is said to have wounded his feelings to such a degree that he 
fell into a profound melancholy, which terminated his life at 
the age of forty-nine years. 

But we must not suppose that Annibal devoted his pencil 
in general to profane subjects. In the very numerous en- 
gravings executed after this master, one-half, perhaps two- 
thirds, are Scripture subjects, or subjects of devotion. In the 
splendid collection of Monsieur Winchler, which was sold at 
Leipzic at the beginning of the present century, there were 
no less than thirty-three subjects of the Blessed Virgin and 
the Holy Family. 
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One of the most remarkable innovations of this artist was 
the introduction of magnificent landscape backgrounds into 
historical paintings. We should perhaps have spoken more 
correctly had we said the invention of a new style of land- 
scape, which may be termed the heroic or historical style; 
and that not only on account of the historical and mytholo- 
gical subjects with which they were enriched, but from the 
very manner in which the landscape itself is treated; there 
being a sort of grandeur and magnificence which natural ob- 
jects rarely offer. One of the most splendid specimens of 
this style is the large landscape at the Rew Borghese by 
Domenichino, into which he has introduced the fable of 
Diana and her nymphs surprised by Acteon. Nicholas 
Poussin, and even Teaier and Claude, in a less degree, 
adopted this artificial and poetical view of nature, which 
renders their landscapes perfectly distinct from those of the 
Dutch school, which always appear faithful portraits of 
reality. 

One of the most distinguished pupils of the Carracci, and 
at the same time one of the greatest ornaments of the 
Bolognese school was Guido Reni; who, together with Do- 
menichino and Guercino, carried its reputation throughout 
Italy. Guido, besides the pencil, frequently employed the 
etching needle, and was the founder of a school, of which 
Cantarini, Sirani and his sister Elizabeth, together with 
Laurentius Loli, are the principal pupils. These artists 
etched almost exclusively from drawings of Guido, who 
himself engraved about sixty plates, which are much admired 
by connoisseurs. 

Even in the seventeenth century, Rome still remained the 
great centre of art; for most of the principal works of the 
above-named painters are to be found in that city. There 
Domenichino executed his magnificent picture of the Com- 
munion of St. Jerome, which is justly regarded as one of the 
chefs-d wuvre of art; and there also Guercino painted his 
large picture of the Death of St. Petronilla, which still orna- 
ments the walls of the pontifical museum. The former has 
been frequently engraved. We are acquainted with the 
prints of John Cesar Testa, of Farjat, and of Jacobus Frey ; 
they are all very masterly performances, but that of Frey 
has the advantage of giving the most correct notion of the 
general effect: the same artist has also engraved a very fine 
plate after Guercino’s large picture to which we have just 
alluded. 
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Were we writing a history of the literature of art, the 
painters of the Bolognese school would furnish us with many 
interesting pages ; as it is, we are obliged to depend upon the 
memory of the reader, who must have met with most of their 
capital works reproduced by the graving tool. Raphael 
Morghen, whose highly finished prints form so elegant an 
ornament in many modern apartments, has chosen several of 
the compositions of Guido, Domenichino, and Guercino, which 
he has most admirable engraved; and some of the best en- 
gravers of the eighteenth century have particularly devoted 
themselves to this school. 

Already, in the more northern parts of Europe, particularly 
in Flanders, the painter’s art had been cultivated with suc- 
cess, and although, in order to preserve a sort of chronological 
correctness, it would now be necessary to follow its various 
vicissitudes both in that country and in France, we prefer 
completing our hasty notice of the destinies of the Italian 
school, because down to the beginning of the seventeenth 
century all the most celebrated Flemish and French painters 
agreed in regarding Italy, particularly Rome, as the grand 
centre of art. 

The works which the Bolognese artists executed at Rome, 
were well calculated to maintain that high standard of 
excellence which had been adopted as the general rule of art, 
at least as far as regards its inferior or technical conditions. 
But unfortunately the latter end of the sixteenth century gave 
birth to two painters, whose astonishing facility of execution, 
and whose brilliant colouring, introduced a sort of conventional 
style, which was founded neither upon the study of nature 
nor the study of the antique, and still less upon that of those 
simple and touching forms which the early tradition of 
Christian art had handed down to their time. It is however 
but just to remark, that neither Lanfranco nor Berrottini, 
who is better known as Pietro da Cortona, put forth any pre- 
tensions as belonging to the mystical school; it is true that 
both of them executed many religious subjects, but they 
executed them as pageants, according to the taste of the age 
in which they lived, and according to their own individual 
conceptions. Christian art, as a distinct form, was long dead 
and forgotten; and we should perhaps have been tempted to 
fear that its very spirit was irretrievably lost, had not the 
recent works of Overbeck, Cornelius, Weith, Schadong, and 
other modern artists, most of whom belong to the schools of 
Dusseldorf and Munich, proved that the mystical element, 
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the essence of Christian art, is not identified with any par- 
ticular style of drawing; for these artists, although they 
have attentively studied the works of the great painters of 
the fifteenth century, have completely avoided that stiffness 
which is one of their principal characteristics. 

The great success of Lanfranco and of Pietro da Cortona, 
the numerous and important works which they executed at 
Rome and in the other principal cities of Italy, in fresco and 
in oil, their riches and their honours (both having been 
knighted by the pope), all contributed to give a new but false 
impulsion to art. Facility and mannerism were now the 
order of the day; and the young artist no longer gave him- 
self the trouble of profoundly studying the more difficult 
parts of his profession, as there now existed a short cut to 
reputation, and what was still more tempting to many, to 
riches and to honour. Carlo Marratti was the last painter of 
the Roman school whose works we meet with in museums 
and other general collections. Although not free from the 
defects of his immediate predecessors, the works of this artist 
have a certain charm, which proves that, had he lived in more 
favourable times, he would have been an honour to the pro- 
fession he embraced. As it is, his is the melancholy privilege 
of closing a long line of eminent artists, in whose hands the 
sacred fire of the poesy of art seems to have been gradually 
extinguished. Carlo Marratti, by the subjects which he 
generally selected, ought almost to be considered as belonging 
to the religious school. No man has more delighted in re- 
tracing the history of the Holy Family; and his numerous 
pictures of the Blessed Virgin are to be found in all parts of 
Italy. There is an extreme sweetness in the expression, but 
it is not of an elevated character; and the draperies are 
fluttering, and wanting in that severity which is the first 
requisite of the Christian style. But to these paintings no 
one can refuse the merit of being highly pleasing ; to describe 
their character in a single word, we should say that they are 
very pretty, but by no means beautiful. We are not there- 
fore surprised that his works have occupied the graving tool 
of the most eminent engravers of that day. Independently 
of Robert Van Andenaerd, who was his pupil, and engraved 
almost exclusively from his paintings, Jacobus Frey, Andran 
T. B. de Poilly, Picart le Romain, and others, have fre- 
quently chosen the subjects of their prints from the works of 
this master. In this country, amongst the number of his 
admirers must be mentioned Winstanley, Smith, Boydell, 
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and Bartolozzi. The latter, amongst other plates, executed 
a charming composition of the Holy Family, which has also 
been engraved by Frey, by Valet, and by Edelinck, a circum- 
stance which proves that it must have enjoyed considerable 
celebrity. 

In the foregoing rapid sketch of the history of art, we have 
attempted as much as possible to keep in view those great 
moral causes, social, political and religious, which necessarily 
affected its destiny. The deplorable religious dissensions of 
the sixteenth century, and the important changes in church 
and in state which were their necessary results, had a marked 
influence on the literature of the succeeding age; and the 
same thing may be said of art. Church patronage was near] 
at an end; and those princely families, which in Italy had 
ever been the great encouragers of both letters and art, were 
most of them comparatively ruined. This alone might 
account for the languishing state of art in Italy, from the 
beginning of the seventeenth century until its final ex- 
tinction in the person of Carlo Marratti. 

This period, however unfortunate, was not wholly sterile; 
for the seventeenth century is remarkable for the establish- 
ment of a new school of painting, which, with all its 
imperfections, has produced a considerable number of cele- 
brated painters. 

Rubens, the founder of the Flemish school, was intimately 
connected with the traditions of Italian art, having 
attentively studied most of its chefs-Cauvre. Nor does the 
influence of the Italian school on that of Flanders begin here; 
for Otto Venius, the master of Rubens, and before him Van 
Orley, had both visited Italy; and in the best works of the 
former the style of drawing, and even of colour, then preva- 
lent in Italy, is remarkable. It is then of the highest 
importance to bear in view the influence of the Italian school 
upon that of Flanders, as we thereby establish the unity of 
the history of art. ‘To us it appears a capital question in 
appreciating a work of art, whether its author had or had not 
an opportunity of studying those great models which are 
generally allowed to be the universal standard of excellence ; 
as the first question we should ask in reading an epic poem, 
would be, whether or no its author was acquainted with the 
writings of Homer and of Virgil. Not that it is possible to 
calculate exactly the influence of one school upon another, 
for that would suppose the means of measuring the value of 
each individual genius ; it is sufficient to know that that in- 
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fluence really exists; and when we see a man, like Rubens, 
rising superior to it, and striking out a new path for himself, 
we are obliged to admit his claims to genius and originality. 
It is rather the fashion of the day to judge Rubens by his 
defects,—a very unfair and unsatisfactory method. Ever 
body knows that his women are coarse, and that in his fore- 
shortenings he is occasionally betrayed into an exaggeration 
of outline, which becomes almost ridiculous. It is certainly 
a very grave matter in art, to have adopted a defective type 
of female beauty: but it must be remembered that Rubens 
has no pretensions to the character of a painter of expression. 
His pictures are generally large, and intended to be seen at a 
considerable distance ; this coarseness is then softened down, 
and becomes, not unfrequently, an element of grandeur. But 
even with regard to female beauty and nobleness of ex- 
yression, many instances are to be found in the works of 
ubens, particularly if we judge him after those excellent 
prints which were many of them executed under his own 
personal superintendence. In some of his Holy Families, 
without departing from the type which he appears universally 
to have adopted, the figure of the Blessed Virgin is frequently 
beautiful, and even not wholly devoid of that mystical 
expression which constitutes the great charm of the early 
masters. We are unable to cite many examples at the 
present moment, but we perfectly well remember one in 
which not only the Virgin, but all the heads are truly beautiful, 
both in form and in expression. The subject represents the 
Holy Family with St. Anne; the infant Saviour is standing 
upon the lap of his blessed mother, and regards her with 
feelings of intense affection; behind them is St. Anne, whose 
placid smile reveals the holy joy which transports her. The 
head of St. Joseph, who is leaning on the back of the chair, 
is no less perfect in its kind. This fine print, which is 
engraved by S. a Bolswert, bears the No. 55 in Bassan’s 
Catalogue of the engraved works of Rubens, under the article 
Sujets de Vierges. No less beautiful, but of another order of 
beauty, is the Head of Judith, engraved by A. Voet. (Bassan, 
No. 28, Ancien Testament.) This magnificent realization of 
the ideal beauty of an inspired heroine, who avenges the 
wrongs of her people upon the person of their oppressor, is 
full of the most touching poesy, and is every way superior to 
the same head in the large print of Cornelius Galle, com- 
monly known as the Great Judith. (Bassan, No. 27.) Even 
the muscular power which Rubens so much delighted in, 
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mitigated as it here is, is an appropriate circumstance; for 
such a deed of blood required not only a stout heart, but a 
firm hand. It may perhaps be an illusion, but it appears to 
us that until we had seen this print we never had a complete 
conception of the character and mission of Judith. This 
realization of a particular type of female beauty is the privi- 
lege of the poet, and of him alone who is truly inspired. 

But, putting aside the question of expression, the great 
founder of the Flemish School has shown himself a poet by 
the magnificence of his colouring, by the richness of his com- 
position, and by the grandeur of his outline. Without 
attempting to render Rubens less the painter of matter than 
he really was, we may safely assert that no painter, not even 
Michael Angelo himself, has given more dignity to the human 
form, by the richness and severity of his draperies. Rubens, 
like Michael Angelo, is the poet of the sublime, rather than 
of the a His magnificent works at Antwerp, at 
Mechlin, and in other cities of Belgium, would alone suffice 
to place him upon the very first line of excellence. His 
Descent from the Cross, his Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, 
his Communion of St. Francis, and a host of other capital 
performances, all of which have been admirably engraved by 
contemporary artists, formed in his own school, are too 
familiar to our readers to render any particular comment 
necessary. Rubens, not only by his superior talent, but by 
his elevated social position, and by his frequent visits to 
foreign countries, exercised an incalculable influence upon the 
destinies of art. 

In speaking of the influence of Rubens, we must be 
understood as including generally that of the school of which 
he was the founder; for his particular views of art, notwith- 
standing the eminent genius of some of his pupils, amongst 
whom was Vandyk, seem to have been accepted without 
appeal. No doubt that Vandyk, in his best pictures, adopted 
an outline more elegant, and materially improved even the 
colour of Rubens in many instances; yet there always 
remains something which recalls to the memory his great 
master; and the same thing may be said of the mel of 
all the pupils of Rubens, most of whom rendered him very 
considerable assistance in painting many of the celebrated 
pictures that bear his name. In fact, without considerable 
assistance, it would have been impossible to have painted so 
many large and capital compositions in the course of a life 
not particularly long, and which was much taken up with 
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other impcrtint occupations. This was so well known in 
his own day, that it became the fashion to demand a written 
receipt, stating that the picture was wholly by his own hand. 
Such a one has been carefully preserved in the sacristy of 
the church of St. John, at Mechlin, for which church he 
painted the altar-piece. 

It is a curious coincidence, that both Rubens and Vandyk 
died in the same year (1641); the former aged sixty-three, 
and the latter only forty-two. The loss of these two 
admirable painters was irreparable; and, notwithstanding the 
patronage of Louis XIV, the sun of art was rapidly sinking 
below the horizon. 

The decadency of art in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, must be attributed as much to the want of talent 
as to the want of patronage ; for, in speaking of the French 
school, we shall have an opportunity of seeing that the false 
taste of that day was not able to prevent the development of 
such artists as Poussin and Le Sueur, the two greatest, and, 
according to our views, the only two great painters that France 
has produced, 

In France, as also in this country, at various periods great 
efforts had been made to introduce a general love of art, but 
in both cases without success. Francis I was the first prince 
who, by a liberal patronage of both artists and men of letters, 
attempted to place the country over which he reigned upon a 
level with the more favoured nations of the south. Inde- 
pendently of the introduction into France of the works of the 
most eminent painters, he resolved to have executed, in 
several of his own royal residences, some capital work which 
might distinguish his reign, and at the same time promote a 
more general taste for art. For this purpose he invited from 
Italy, Rosso and Primaticcio, who were long employed in 
embellishing the chateau of Fontainebleau, where many of 
their works still exist. At a later period, the powerful talent 
of Rubens was called in, who painted a series of large pic- 
tures for the palace of Marie de Medicis. At these different 
periods we find no native artist who distinguishes himself in 
the same art, if we except Jean Cousin, to whom we have 
already made allusion, but who can hardly be considered as a 
painter, his principal works being executed upon glass. 

The intimate connexion which subsists between literature 
and art and the national character and social habits of a 
people, has never been more clearly exemplified, than in the 
various vicissitudes of the painter’s art in France. In the 
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age of Louis XIV, which has justly reflected so much honour 
upon that country, by the celebrated men which it produced, 
we find art existing under the same conditions as the litera- 
ture of that period; that is to say, completely devoid of 
anything like originality of conception, being, both of them in 
fact, a revival of certain pagan forms, upon which were 
engrafted the laboured magnificence which forms the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of that period. The personal 
influence of the monarch himself may be regarded as one of the 
principal determining motives ; and there can be no doubt that 
the series of large compositions representing the battles of 
Alexander, and by which Le Brun established his reputa- 
tion, were neither more nor less than a piece of adroit 
flattery, addressed to the insatiable vanity of the grand 
monarque. Le Brun was an artist something in the style of 
Pietro da Cortona, whose works he had an opportunity of 
studying, during the six years which he passed at Rome 
under the direction of the celebrated Poussin. Like the 
Italian artist, he managed with considerable skill the grande 
machine, but in the more elevated departments of art he is 
wholly deficient. In his religious subjects, by the heaviness 
of his outline, and by the total absence of that particular 
expression which these subjects require, he has placed him- 
self below mediocrity. Edelinck has engraved his famous 
picture of the Penitent Magdalen, which is said to be the 
portrait of the duchess De la Valliére; be this as it may, 
the personage itself is much more like a fat lady just re- 
turned from a masquerade, than her who washed the Saviour’s 
feet with her tears. ‘The same eminent artist has engraved a 
Crucifixion, generally known by the name of Le Christ aux 
anges, on account of the heads of cherubim which are there 
introduced. The Christ is a square heavy figure, wholly 
devoid of beauty and of expression. 

Whilst Le Brun gave the tone to public taste, it is not to 
be wondered at that such men as Poussin and Le Sueur should 
remain unnoticed. It is true that the former resided exclu- 
sively at Rome, if we except one short visit to his native 
country, which was, however, long enough to convince him 
that his views of art were wholly foreign to the taste of the 
day. Nicholas Poussin was one of those laborious and 
conscientious artists who are completely absorbed by the love 
of their profession, and the long and painful studies which it 
requires. The old basso-relievos with which Rome abounds, 
were the books in which he studied, and no man has so 
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perfectly succeeded in reproducing, under a new form, the 
style and spirit of ancient art. Even in his Christian subjects, 
although we cannot compliment him either upon the beauty 
of the types or the eloquence of the expression, there is a 
certain charm in the general outline, and particularly in the 
magnificent folds of his elegant draperies, which delights us, 
and claims our indulgence. Raphael Morghen has engraved, 
after this master, a repose of the holy family, which is 
certainly very beautiful; and the series of large plates by 
Claudio Stella, representing the principal scenes of the 
Passion, are well worthy of the attention of the admirer of the 
Christian style. 

That Poussin was a poet, no one will care to deny; it 
would be sufficient to cast a glance upon those magnificent 
landscapes in which he has idealized to the highest degree the 
most ordinary forms, to establish his claim to that distinction. 
His buildings, his trees, his very roads, have something in 
them which is particularly grand and imposing ; and although 
they can never be taken for real scenes, they are super- 
eminently ¢rve in art. But Poussin is an artist who requires 
to be attentively studied, and none but the educated will ever 
appreciate his works, which are wholly devoid of the charm 
of colour. He, as well as Le Brun, has however had the 
good fortune to be reproduced by the graving tool of the best 
engravers of the French school; and if Andran and Edelinck 
have frequently corrected the defective outline of the one, 
the former, together with Claudia Stella and Pesne, have 
communicated to the vapid, colourless compositions of the 
other all the charms of a vigorous chiaro-scuro. 

Eustache Le Sueur, who died the same year as Poussin, 
but at the very early age of thirty-eight, has proved that his 
conception of art was elevated far above the ordinary standard 
of the times in which he lived. His capital work of the Life of 
St. Bruno, shows that he penetrated profoundly into the 
spirit of the subject which occupied his pencil. Like 
Poussin and Le Brun, he was a pupil of Simon Vouet, who, 
by a sort of general convention, is regarded as the founder 
of the French School, although it is evident that Vouet 
never exercised the slightest influence upon the age in which 
he lived, nor upon any other: as a proof of which it is suf- 
ficient to examine the works of the three last-named painters, 
which bear no more resemblance to those of their common 
master than to each other. The French school, if indeed we 
may venture to use a term which is every way calculated to 
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give a false view of known facts, is nothing more or less than 
an offset of that of Italy, whose more degenerate traditions 
have ever constituted its most important resource, modified, 
it is true, by the habits and institutions of the age and 
country in which it flourished ; and although Le Sueur never 
quitted his own country, he is far from having escaped this 
influence, for it is evident that he had attentively studied the 
works of Raphael, in the various prints which have been 
executed after that master; and Le Sueur in that respect 
appears to us.to offer the solution of a problem, which has 
frequently occupied writers upon art, namely, how far the 
last manner of that master is calculated to be used advan- 
tageously in subjects exclusively religious? Le Sueur, in the 
above-named work, which has been very respectably engraved 
by Chauveau, has proved that this style, in proper hands, is 
susceptible of the most elevated mystical expression. We 
confidently submit to our readers, amongst others, the fourth 
picture of the series, which represents St. Bruno kneeling 
before his crucifix, with his arms folded upon his breast; the 
posture of the body, the style of the drapery, the elegant and 
simple beslgneut, are all in the strictest harmony and in 
the very best taste; the countenance of the saint, absorbed 
in mental prayer, is of exquisite beauty and full of expres- 
sion,—it reveals the workings of a soul big with some grave 
purpose. 

We could with pleasure have followed the painter through 
the whole series, which forms a magnificent poem, and in 
which the original legend is set forth in all its beauty and all 
its touching naiveté. What is particularly striking is the 
pious and meek expression of St. Bruno and his companions, 
which almost transports us back to the style of the fifteenth 
century. The details of the artist’s life are but little known ; 
but certainly, to have painted a work of this character in the 
very outset of life, he must have been deeply impressed with 
the spirit of that holy religion of which this moving history 
forms an important episode. 

Le Sueur, however, exercised no influence upon the age 
in which he lived ; for at the period of which we are writing, 
the grand traditions of art, which had raised it to so great a 
height of splendour, had given way before a sort of con- 
ventional style, in which both correctness of outline and har- 
mony of colour were sacrificed to that facility of execution 
which enabled men to cover large surfaces in a short space of 
time, and without any preparative labour. In France, Le 
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Brun may be said to have reigned without a szival; for 
Poussin was absent, Le Sueur was almost unnoticed, and 
even Philip de Champagne, who was rector of the Academy 
of Painting, seems to have been completely thrown into the 
background by the showy talent of the young artist, whose 
easy address and agreeable manners were powerful auxiliaries 
at court, where he obtained the much desired title of first 
painter to the king. Towards the close of his life the rising 
fame of Mignard seems to have given him much uneasiness, 
for Le Brun was not free from jealousy, as his conduct to Le 
Sueur proves. But both Mignard and Philip de Champagne 
were very much engaged in portrait-painting; the well- 
known vanity of the king, who had great pretensions to 
personal beauty, and that of his courtiers, having brought 
portrait-painting into great repute, and we are bound to add, 
to high perfection. The engraver’s art felt also the influence 
of this change, for in this age flourished the three most 
admirable engravers of portrait which the annals of the art 
afford,— Nanteuil, Drevet, and Masson, to whom perhaps we 
ought to add, the father of Drevet, Edelinck, and Van 
Schuppen, all of whom were established in Paris, and carried 
the engraving of portrait to a degree of excellence which has 
never since been equalled. 

The seeds of social decomposition which the long and ex- 
travagant reign of Louis XIV had sown in France, began to 
germinate in the succeeding reign, and blossoming forth into 
heedless prodigality and uncontrolled licentiousness, prepared 
the way for the orgies of the regency and the horrors of the 
great revolution. The vicissitudes of art were governed by 
those of the society of which it was the expression. In the 
reign of Louis XV, Boucher and Carle Van Loo brought 
the painter’s art to the lowest ebb: their wanton goddesses, 
and their simpering shepherdesses, prove the depraved state 
of public taste, which could admire such contemptible pro- 
ductions. 

The outrageous admiration of the innocence and simplicity 
of the pastoral life, which manifests itself not only in the 
literature and in the arts at this most corrupt period, but even 
in the habits of the higher classes, offers a subject of profound 
meditation to the philosopher and the moralist. It is one 
amongst the many sad instances which the history of hu- 
manity affords, where men, completely losing sight of the 
grave symptoms of the times, seek to deaden the apprehension 
of approaching danger by the maddening influence of frivo- 
lous pleasure. In degenerate Rome, when the enemy was at 
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her gates, the citizens rushed in such crowds to the public 
games, that all the seats for the ensuing day were occupied 
before midnight; and only a short time before she was 
brought to the scaffold, the unfortunate and thoughtless 
Marie Antoinette, with the principal ladies of her court, most 
of whom fell victims in the same bloody conflict, were wan- 
dering about the picturesque gardens of ‘Trianon, dressed as 
shepherdesses and crowned with flowers. 

But after that great moral whirlwind which swept over 
the surface of this devoted country, had torn up by the roots 
all the institutions founded by the wisdom and by the labour 
of past ages, enveloping in one common ruin both Church 
and State, a moment of calm, the fruit perhaps of lassitude 
and exhaustion, gave birth to a new form of art. The iron 
hand of military despotism had re-established the reign of 
external order, and restrained the few uneasy spirits who 
still survived those fearful successions of party strife, where 
each planted itself upon the ruin and extermination of its 
predecessors. It is not to be wondered at that the general 
admiration of the republican institutions of Greece and Rome, 
which forms one of the distinguishing characteristics of the 
French Revolution, should have been accompanied by a cor- 
responding change in art. In fact, according to the princi- 
ples which we have laid down, it was an unavoidable necessity. 
This reaction, at the head of which was David, had at least 
one advantage, it brought back the young artist to a more 
attentive study of drawing, and in the place of that flowing 
and effeminate outline which had been universally adopted, 
was substituted the severe and purer forms of the antique. 
David drew with correctness, and even with elegance; yet 
his works excite but little admiration, on account of the 
total absence of aerial perspective, which gives them the 
appearance of coloured basso-relievos. With regard to chiaro- 
scuro and colour, there are parts of admirable effect, but as a 
whole they are completely ineffective. ‘The laborious efforts 
of David, prepared the way for the present success of the 
French school; Paris being certainly, at the present moment, 
one of the principal centres of art. 

Although England has but little distinguished herself in 
the painter’s art, there is at least one name that it would be 
unjust to pass over in silence. Sir Joshua Reynolds, if not 
a great artist in the severest sense of the word, was at least a 
poet in his conceptions of art. No man has better seized 
and idealized that particular type of female beauty for which 
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his native country is justly celebrated. It was perhaps to 
this quality that he was indebted for his great success as a 
portrait painter. A vast quantity of these beautiful faces, 
which belonged principally to the female aristocracy of his 
time, have been engraved in mezzotinto by Green, Salon, 
Smith, Watson, and other eminent engravers, towards the 
end of the preceding century, and are now highly esteemed 
by the curious. 

After having given a rapid sketch of the history of the 
principal form of the painter’s art, and after having attempted 
to point out some of the principal moral causes which have 
effected its vicissitudes, we intended to have examined at 
some length, how far in the inferior departments of portrait, 
landscape, and animals, the plastic art had entitled its pro- 
fessors to take rank in the intellectual world as poets and 
writers, if we may be allowed to use that word in a new but 
legitimate sense: for written language is certainly not con- 
fined to any set of arbitrary signs; and he who succeeds in 
permanently describing an object, whether he employs words 
or lines and colours, is, we think, fairly entitled to that 
qualification. But we are sorry that the very limited space 
which remains at our disposal will render it absolutely im- 
possible to do justice to that part of our subject. 

The passion which some men have felt for collecting por- 
traits is notorious, and we think very easily understood. 
One of the most remarkable instances is the celebrated French 
bookseller, De Bure; who at the present moment is in pos- 
session of above seventy thousand! ‘They are all carefully 
arranged in chronological order, and the classification of this 
immense collection has been the sole amusement of its pos- 
sessor for the last fifty years. Every evening after the 
labours of the day, the scissors and the paste are introduced ; 
and, surrounded by his family and his friends, the eminent 
bibliophilist, forgetting his Aldes and his Elzivirs, abandons 
himself to his favourite hobby. 

The portrait in art exactly corresponds with biography in 
literature. The same intense interest with which we follow 
the minutest details in the lives of eminent men, attaches 
itself to their portraits; and as in biography there are two 
distinct elements—namely, the individual described, and 
what may be termed the subjective colour, communicated by 
the author—there can be no doubt that the same distinction 
must be admitted in art. The same man painted by Rubens 
and by Vandyk would be easily recognized as one and the 
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same individual; yet each painter will have followed his own 
particular conception, and will probably have communicated 
something unnoticed by the other. This renders it particu- 
larly interesting to have several portraits of the same person 
by different hands, and at various periods of his life. But 
even then our knowledge of him is but imperfect, for they 
are but so many points in a circle which is almost infinite. 
The length to which the present article has already run, 
will oblige us to pass very rapidly over what remains. Most 
of the eminent painters of whom we have already spoken, 
have occupied their talent in portrait painting. Magnificent 
specimens by the hand of Raphael, of Titian, of Tintoretto, 
and most of the other great painters to whom we have alluded 
in the preceding pages, are to be found in well-formed collec- 
tions in different parts of Europe. The originals, or at least 
the fine prints which have been executed from most of them, 
are familiar to the reader. Vandyk, in his own time and at 
his own expense, caused a collection of one hundred and 
twenty portraits of the most eminent personages of the times 
who had sat to him, to be engraved in the line manner, by 
the best artists of the day, under his own special superin- 
tendance ; he even etched for this interesting collection four- 
teen plates with his own hand, one of which represents his 
own portrait. This collection, by the nobleness and variet 
of the expression, by the significancy of what the French ca 
the pose, will give the reader a very good idea of the principle 
upon which we claim for the portrait painter those honours 
which have been hitherto exclusively awarded to the man 
of letters. In this collection there are several plates, on 
beholding which we are obliged to admit that it reveals to us 
some new quality in the individual, which words would 
scarcely have described ;—be it a certain simple sweetness, 
as in the case of Maria Ruten, his wife, who belonged to one 
of the first families in Scotland ; or the high intellectual ex- 
pression of original genius, as in that of Inigo Jones and 
others. Whilst on the subject of Vandyk’s portraits, we 
cannot resist the temptation of relating the vicissitudes of a 
certain well-known print, early impressions of which are ex- 
tremely rare. Vandyk, during his stay in England, executed 
several portraits of the unfortunate Charles I. One of them 
had just been engraved by Peter Lombart, a French artist, 
at that time residing in England, precisely at the moment 
when the republican party put an end to the dispute by cut- 
ting off the king’s head. The portrait of course was no 
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longer a saleable commodity; and the ingenious engraver 
scraped out the face, and substituted the large, heavy features 
of the Protector. But the Puritans were no admirers of the 
fine arts, so that the plate was laid aside; and at the period of 
the restoration, Peter Lombart, with the vicar of Bray’s 
graver, as Lord Orford wittily observes, restored that of the 
king. These three prints quietly reposing together in the 
portfolio of the connoisseur, may be considered as a grave 
comment on the uncertainty of human affairs. 

We have already alluded to the portrait engravers of the 
time of Louis XIV. No portfolio will, we think, afford a 
greater treat to the admirer of portraits, than that of Nan- 
teuil. This artist, who always worked from nature, has 
succeeded in giving to each head, not only its appropriate 
expression, and that generally allied with beauty, but a cer- 
tain individuality which obliges one to pronounce it a strong 
likeness, without ever having seen the person represented. 

Portrait engraving has been carried to a very high pitch of 
excellence in this country, both by native and foreign artists, 
the catalogue of engraved British portraits forming a very 
considerable volume. 


If we have already regretted the want of space whilst 
7 gpa of portrait, what shall we say when we pass on to 


the subject of landscape? In opening the great book of 
nature, it is there more particularly that the painter’s claim 
to the title of poet becomes more evident and uncontested. 
Where shail we find pages of more exquisite beauty than 
those which have been filled by Claude, by Ruisdael, by 
Berghem, and by Wynants,—by the side of whom figures a 
name unequalled in art, as regards the powerful charm of 
chiaro-scuro and colour. If we have hitherto remained silent 
as to the just claims of the great Dutch painter, it has not 
been for want of a due appreciation of his merit, but rather 
from a feeling of the extreme difficulty of classing this lusus 
nature of art in any general and comprehensive views of its 
history. 

As a painter of history, Rembrandt, with regard to the 
very important details of invention, composition, and drawing, 
is generally below mediocrity. But such is the irresistible 
charm of his chiaro-scuro and colour, that we accept at his 
hand, and even admire, the most incongruous forms and the 
most grotesque conceptions. But in portrait, and even in 
landscape, his works stand forth without a rival. Many of 
these, etched with his own hand, have opened a new era in 
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art,—Rembrandt, his scholars and imitators, forming an im- 
portant division in every great collection of prints. 

But to return to the more immediate subject of landscape 
painting, we may observe that, as an accessory detail, it was 
largely made use of by the early painters; and many of the 
elegant and simple compositions of Hemmelinck and Van 
Eyck acquire a new charm by the beauty of their back- 
grounds, which generally represent a rich assemblage of trees, 
buildings, and green fields, interspersed with water, and 
lighted by the pale mysterious rays of daybreak. This latter 
circumstance, which is supposed to have a symbolical allusion 
to that mystical day-spring from on high which is the sub- 
stance, the object, and the end of the Christian religion, is, 
we may say, universal ;—we never remember having seen a 
landscape background, in a picture of the fifteenth century, 
in which it was omitted. 

But landscape painting, gradually detaching itself from the 
trammels of history, became in its own turn the legitimate 
and principal object of a particular branch of art. We have 
already seen the most eminent Italian painters—such as 
Titian, Domenichino, and the Carracci—painting landscape 
compositions in which the figures became only a secondary 
object. It was, however, reserved for the Dutch painters, 
simultaneously with Claude, to carry this branch of art to 
the high point of excellence to which it was destined to 
attain. Paul Brie, Roland Savery, and Momper, devoted 
themselves exclusively to this style of painting; but their 
compositions, although extremely rich in detail, and not un- 
frequently taken from nature, are rendered uninteresting by 
the total absence of aerial perspective and a proper system of 
colouring. Of the three Breughels, neither the father nor 
the sons were more natural. Ruisdael and Berghem, and 
their illustrious contemporaries, Wynants, Wouvermans, 
Cuyp, J. Both, and a variety of others scarcely less cele- 
brated, adopted a perfectly new style, in which nature was 
taken as the sole basis. By them we are introduced into the 
mysterious solitude of the forest, and rendered familiar with 
all those various phenomena upon which poets love to dwell ; 
the grey light of morning, as contrasted with that flood of 
liquid gold which the setting sun pours forth on every sur- 
rounding object; or the long protracted shadows and pale 
lights of autumn upon the changing scene, rich with the 
foliage of the yellow beech. 

For those who live in intimate communion with nature, 
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scenes such as these have an indescribable charm, various, 
like the endless combinations of musical sounds; and to such 
the works of the Dutch masters are a source of inexhaustible 
enjoyment. ‘The engraver’s art has been most successfully 
employed on these subjects ; and when we examine the prints 
of Le Bas, and some of his pupils, as also those of our own 
celebrated engraver, Woollet, we are really astonished at the 
resources of that art. 

To this class belong also the sea-pieces of Van de Velde, 
Bakhuisen, Zeeman, and other painters of less celebrity, who 
have also shown themselves attentive and successful observers 
of nature. 

Almost all these eminent artists have handled the etching 
needle, and have left us a variety of specimens of their 
talent in this art. In a well-directed collection of prints, the 
etchings of the Dutch masters form one of the most im- 
portant divisions; and certainly many of them,—such as 
Ruisdael, Both, Berghem, Karl Du Jardin, Bakhuisen, and 
Zeeman,—had they never taken up a pallet, would still be at 
the very head of their profession. In the above short no- 
menclature we are far from the pretension of having named 
all the most eminent landscape painters, for while the name 
of Waterloo is wanting there exists a capital omission. 
Waterloo painted little, but his etchings are of extrordinary 
beauty, both as regards the conception and the execution. 
But even the addition of this name is far from completing 
the list; Roland Roghman, Breemberg, Smees, Vander 
Cabel, and a variety of other excellent artists, executed dif- 
ferent series, an acquaintance with which is absolutely neces- 
rary to enable us to form a just estimate of this department 
of art. 

Amongst the great landscape painters, many excelled in 
the painting of animals: at the head of these are Berghem, 
Cuyp, and Paul Potter. Cuyp, of whom we have said little, 
as we reserved our praise for the present moment, is no less 
admirable as a landscape painter than as a painter of animals, 
although, evidently, in his pictures the landscape is only an 
accessory detail; yet his management of light has in it a 
magic which has never been surpassed by the greatest masters 
of the chiaro-scuro. His subjects are frequently very simple ; 
—a horseman or two, generally on the foreground, or a few 
cows strolling upon the dyke of a F lemish canal, with no 
other background than a brilliant evening sky. None but a 
master-hand would dare to attempt such an association. Karl 
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du Jardin followed the footsteps of Berghem, of whom he 
was the pupil; his colour is pale and heavy, but as an en- 
graver he stands on the first line of excellence ; his etchings, 
which are numerous, being executed with great taste and 
effect. 

Sneyders, the contemporary of Rubens, confined himself 
exclusively to animals, employing other painters to paint his 
backgrounds when landscape was necessary. He was a painter 
of great power, and animated by the spirit of the school to 
which he belonged. He it was who drew the wild and 
ferocious animals in Rubens’ large hunting pieces, and his 
pictures are admitted into the best collections. There are 
several other esteemed painters who have particularly de- 
voted themselves to this branch of art ; amongst whom Feyt, 
Hondius, and Hondekoter, are perhaps the most remarkable. 
But animal painting, however pleasing to the connoisseur, has 
but a smaller charm for the poet in comparison with those 
more noble subjects which have constituted the principal 
object of our attention. Yet assuredly, if a shell or a flower 
may legitimately furnish the subject of an elegy or a sonnet, 
why may not the painter reproduce, in the same order of 
things, those particular beauties which words cannot describe ? 
No page of the vast book of nature is indifferent to the real 
poet; and he who meditates with pain on man, his short-lived 
joys and many sorrows, finds frequently in the beauty of 
nature the promise of future joy; the magnificence which 
Providence has lavished upon all that surrounds us, is the 
sign of our origin and of our destiny; and there is an elo- 
quence in inanimate nature, which few can describe but which 
all must have felt. 

We take leave of the subject before us with a feeling of 
deep regret, at having so very imperfectly realized the idea 
which we have attempted to embody in the present article. 
We have, however, we flatter ourselves, adduced ample proof 
that the painter is entitled to a distinguished place in that 
intellectual aristocracy which is the birthright of genius; and 
our purpose will have been more than attained, if the pre- 
ceding imperfect sketch succeeds in turning the attention 
of the reader to the inexhaustible treasures of that much 
neglected literature—the Literature of Art. 
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Art. III.—1. Journals of Two Expeditions of Discovery in 
North-West and Western Australia, during the years 1837, 
1838, and 1839, under the Authority of Her Majesty’s 
Government. By George Grey, Esq., Governor of South 
Australia, late Captain of the Eighty-third Regiment. 
London: 1841. 

2. Evidences of an Inland Sea, collected from the Natives of 
the Swan River Settlement. By the Hon. George F. Moore, 
Advocate-General of Western Australia. Dublin: 1837. 


so Commodore Dumont D’Urville visited Sydney, 
in his voyage to discover the relics of La Pérouse, the 
Anstralians asked him, what had struck him the most amon 
the things he had remarked in their adopted country ? | 
his answer was, “ That you have been here so long, and know 
so little about it!” Discovery was indeed an infant in Aus- 
tralia then. The eastern coast of New South Wales was 
tolerably known, but its southern coast had been so little 
visited, that even so late as the year 1835, the capabilities of 
Port Philip, as an agricultural and pastoral settlement, were 
news indeed to the authorities. Mr. Oxley’s and Major 
Mitchell’s expeditions into the interior, followed up by Capt. 
Sturt, and again resumed by Major Mitchell, have at last, 
we suppose, given the public all the requisite information, as 
to the nature and character of the western boundary of that 
colony. But Major Mitchell’s book has been published little 
more than two years. As to Swan River, South Australia, 
and Portland Bay, on the western and south-western coasts 
of New Holland—settlements that are but infants in com- 
parison with New South Wales—what we now know of them 
is due to the enterprises of very modern explorers indeed. 
The northern coast is the least known. At this day its bays 
and inlets are still to be explored; and the questioned exist- 
ence of a mighty navigable river, or salt water loch, is still 
to be satisfactorily ascertained. Culpable in the extreme has 
been the ignorance of our government. A few years ago 
Melville Island, on that coast, was indolently, and without 
any previous examination of the propriety of its selection, 
fixed upon as a new British colony. The design was very 
laudable in itself. It always has been a desirable thing to 
have an entrepot of our manufactures and wares in some spot 
washed by the Indian and Malayan seas, and lying in the 
track of the fleets of light prows and heavy junks by which 
they are navigated. It was most desirable that the Dutch 
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should no longer monopolise the European commerce in the 
Archipelago; and it was certain that, with free ports and 
revenue duties, we should speedily drive the Batavians, with 
their selfish trading-laws and prohibitions of imports and ex- 
ports, completely out of the market. And, in short, the 
administration of Sir Stamford Raffles had made our name so 
popular in the eastern seas, that it was clear we should not 
have to wait very long before our new settlement would be as 
much frequented by their merchants, as the factories of Java 
had ever been in their palmiest days. Therefore, we repeat, 
it was well and wisely purposed, to found a maritime settle- 
ment on the north coast of New Holland. But the first 
step which ought to have been taken was, to explore that 
coast, with one eye to the sea-board, and another landwards ;— 
to choose a safe port, easy of access at all seasons, and not 
too remote from the ordinary resorts of the Asiatic mariners ; 
—and at the same time to secure, if possible, a vicinity to the 
most available districts for cultivation, and the most extensive 
that were to be discovered along that coast. This was not 
done, nor probably thought of; and the lazy selection of 
Melville Island was the first consequence. Into the enumera- 
tion of its incapabilities we shall not enter. Suflice it that it 
had not an acre of good land within its vicinity; that it was 
not advantageously situated in respect to the track of traders ; 
and that a vessel was scarcely ever known to have entered its 
intricate channels without grounding at least once. The 
next consequence of so improvident a choice was the final 
abandonment of the colony, and the indefinite postponement 
of all plans for establishing any other one upon the inter- 
tropical coasts of New Holland. The accidental publication 
of a very able book by Mr. Earle, on The Eastern Seas, advo- 
cating strongly the step, led the late ministry, about three 
years since, to undertake it; but the same inertness and dis- 
inclination to enterprise characterised their movements. Mr. 
Karle had happened to mention Port Essington: it was an 
illustration of his plan, which would do as well perhaps as 
any other, and he used it as such. He never meant to say 
that a survey of other portions of the northern coast, and an 
inland expedition were not highly requisite to a successful 
issue of the trial. However, those to whom his book had 
suggested the measure jumped at once to a conclusion; and 
without any comparison of its advantages with those of other 
Australian ports in the same latitude, Port Essington has 
been selected, and is now in fact a British colony. It is un- 
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necessary to criticise its disadvantages, and, at this early 
period, it is perhaps unfair to do so. Certainly letters re- 
ceived from the officers of H. M. 8S. Britomart, from its com- 
mencement until long afterwards at anchor in its port, and 
those which appeared in the Sydney newspapers a few months 
since, professing to come from residents, give the gloomiest 
picture of its destinies. Scarce an inch of soil is to be found 
above the naked rock, that extends for miles on every side 
towards the interior. The port can scarcely be pronounced 
a safe one at any time; and it should be a very safe one, to 
protect the vessels that visit it from the hurricanes to which 
it is liable by its intertropical position. It is also said that, 
except in certain seasons of the monsoon, it will be almost if 
not quite impossible for vessels to beat up the inlet, at the 
head of which Port Essington is situated. But these are 
minor considerations. What we wished to impress upon our 
readers was the circumstance of this selection, like that former 
one of Melville Island, having been made without a prelimi- 
nary enquiry taking place, as to whether a better one might 
not be found. The cruize of H. M.S. Beagle, under the 
command of Capt. Wickham, R.N., and the inland expedition 
of Capt. Grey, were nearly contemporaneous with the coloni- 
sation of Port Essington. Though the discoveries simulta- 
neously made by Mr. Stokes of the Beagle, and the author of 
the work before us, have by no means exhausted the great field 
of their enterprise, the fruits they have won from it are of 
immense value to them and all of us. And perhaps the im- 
mediate step that our government will see reason to take in 
consequence of their discoveries, will be the removal of the 
settlement from Port Essington to Camden Sound, or the mouth 
of the still unknown noble river Glenelg, which Grey dis- 
covered and named. Only we trust that, before this step be 
taken,—before any new colony be founded in North Aus- 
tralia, whether in lieu of the existing one or in addition to it, 
—the discoveries which our author reluctantly left unfinished 
may be completed; the Glenelg traced to its mouth; and the 
whole coast surveyed in detail, that so the emporium of Bri- 
tish commerce in the eastern seas may be established on not 
merely an advantageous site, but on the most advantageous 
one to be found within the territorial limits of our empire in 
those seas. Otherwise we may still become liable to the 
shrewd taunt of the foreign navigator, that we have held sway 
within them so long, and yet know so little about them! 

But what shall be said of the interior of New Holland? 
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what can be said to excuse our utter ignorance of everything 
worth knowing about the soil, waters, productions, nations, of 
that wholly-unexplored tract of country? ‘That the adven- 
turous explorers who have now and then essayed it in good 
earnest have been baffled by physical obstructions until their 
slender stock of food and water failed them, and they were 
compelled to return into the settled districts, is a fact very 
little creditable to the government. With the means at its 
disposal, it was surely possible to have formed depots of suffi- 
cient magnitude at the farthest points beyond the frontiers of 
civilization, that were accessible to beasts of burthen. Months 
might have been occupied, if need there were, in accumu- 
lating the necessary stores, and lodging them at these depots. 
Wells, too, might be sunk in the proper places, and of such 
depth as to insure supplies long after the droughts had dried 
up the pools and upper springs, and even the wells scooped 
out by native labour in their deepest hollows, like that one 
which Captain Grey discovered in a dry pool of the Smith 
River, “dug to the depth of about seven feet.” (Vol. ii. p.67.) 
That none of these most essential preliminaries to expeditions 
of discovery have been ever prepared under the auspices of 
government, argues great blindness or narrow-mindedness 
somewhere. But so it is; and the overland excursions from 
neighbouring points of the eastern and southern coasts, are 
all that explorers have as yet been able to accomplish in the 
way of inland discovery. The vexed question of an inland 
sea, or large mediterranean lake, with or without an open or 
underground channel to discharge its waters into the ocean, 
which was first mooted by Capt. King, the attentive observer 
of phenomena not easily reconcilable with other causes, and 
which afterwards received such considerable support from the 
evidences collected by the laborious Advocate-General Moore, 
on his inland excursion from the Swan River,—still remains 
a vexed question after all. Scarcely any endeavour is made 
to ascertain the fact of its existence. Whssever any one is 
made, it is sure to fail as soon as the slender provision of food 
and water for the weary journey is expended,—a misfortune 
that has hitherto invariably occurred within a few days’ march 
from the settled country. The government should take it up 
on a befittingly large scale. It is not just to leave to private 
men the cost as well as burthen of the enterprise. All con- 
siderations of the expensiveness and uncertain advantage of 
the undertaking are wholly secondary to those of a great na- 
tional and scientific character, and should sink before them 
and be forgotten. 
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The question can never be settled by any progress of dis- 
covery coastwise. Large mouths of rivers may be met with, 
but the rivers themselves may be insignificant a little higher 
up. Or there may be large rivers flowing into the ocean 
from one direction, and there may be an inland sea in an 
altogether different one. Nor does it follow that because 
this sea or large lake exists, that it must be connected in 
some way with the ocean; nor that, if so connected, its 
channel may not be a subterranean one. Hidden channels of 
considerable extent are, we know, excecdingly common in 
intertropical climates. ‘To go no farther than New Holland, 
there is an instance mentioned by Captain Grey of a certain 
chain of lakes, lying northward from Perth, distant from each 
other respectively, three, four, six, and ten miles. “The 
natives insisted on it that these lakes were all one and the 
same water; and when, to prove the contrary, I pointed to a 
hill running across the valley, they took me to a spot in it, 
called Yun-de-lup, where there was a limestone cave, on 
entering which I saw, about ten feet below the level of the 
bottom of the valley, a stream of water running strong from 
south to north, in a channel worn through the limestone.” 
(vol. i. p. 308.) Mr. Moore, too, found a river running from 
the northward in the direction of the western coast, which 
seemed to him suddenly to lose itself under a hill, and to 
reappear in greater strength than ever on the other side. 
* ‘There the river runs,” said his native guide, “runs till it 
runs head-foremost under a hill; by and by it rises again, 
and goes past Garbanup out to the sea.” (pp. 18-36.) In 
fine, until the interior of New Holland has been completely 
traversed in two bisecting lines, running east and west, north 
and south, the great question of its supposed mediterranean 
sea will never be set at rest. And, on the one hand, this 
would be an enterprise worthy of any government that should 
have the spirit to undertake it; while, on the other, it cer- 
tainly is beyond the reach of any private individual, however 
ambitious. Yet Mr. Moore, the advocate-general of Western 
Australia, made two attempts in the year 1836, with very 
encouraging success. He set cut from the Swan River in 
the month of May, proceeding ina north-north-east direction, 
-and so continued to advance until he had probably made one 
hundred miles in a straight line. In the following month he 
made another excursion, steering nearly due east, but the 
distance travelled is not given; it was certainly not greater 
than on the former occasion. The necessity he was under of 
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returning to the settlement in time for the commencement of 
Term, compelled him to abandon for the time all further 
prosecution of his interesting expedition. However, he as- 
certained enough from his guides, and other natives whom he 
found upon his path, to confirm his faith in the inland sea, 
and to induce him to look forward with impatient expectation 
to the recurrence of an occasion for renewing his personal 
enquiries into its correctness, and, if possible, verifying their 
result by ocular observations. Whether such an occasion 
has in fact recurred or not, or whether the learned tourist 
retains or has abandoned his first faith, we cannot say; our 
enquiries have not been successful enough to elicit further 
evidence on the one side or on the other, beyond the two 
passages in Captain Grey’s book, slightly confirmatory of the 
reports which Mr. Moore received from the aborigines, at the 
farthest point he was able to reach. That gentleman’s ver- 
sion of them is so evidently genuine, and so graphic a speci- 
men of aboriginal intelligence, that we prefer a quotation 
from his pamphlet to any condensation of it that we can give. 


“ Tomgin had proceeded to a considerable distance, principally 
northward. On his return he told me, that he had seen a man 
called Maunar, who said he had gone a long way to the north-east 
till he had gone to Moleyean ;* that it was very far away,— 
‘moons would be dead’ (meaning more than a month), before you 
would arrive at it,—that you walked over a great space where 
there were no trees,—that the ground scorched your feet, and the 
sun burned your head,—that you came to very high hills,—that 
standing upon them, you would look down upon the sun rising out 
of the water beyond them,—that the inhabitants were of large 
stature, and that the women had fair hair, and long as white 
women’s hair,—that all the people’s eyes were sick,—that they 
contracted the eyelids, and shook their heads as they looked at you 
on In this state the subject rested, until I made [the excursion of 
May 1836], when, on the bank of a river-course at a spot distant 
about one hundred miles from Perth, in a N.N.E. line, in answer 
to my enquiry, ‘ where the waters to the east of that river went to ? 
a native of that district gave this striking answer :—‘ The waters 
there go to the east, and out at Moleyean’ ..It appeared utterly 
improbable either that the waters should run from this to the eastern 
side of Australia, or that the natives could have any idea of a place 
so distant. I came at once to the conclusion that there must exist, 
at no very great distance, a body of water so broad, that they could 





* “The literal meaning of which word,” says Mr. Moore, “ is the other side,” 
—p. 11. 
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not see across it, and so they spoke of its western margin as the 
other side of the island...In a short time Mr. Drummond’s sons 
were informed of an immense salt-water lake lying to the eastward. 
About this time, a native of large stature appeared at York, as a 
visitor from a country which he described as being seven days’ 
journey to the east. He said there was water plenty in his country ; 
that York was but a little good in comparison with it. This man’s 
name was Bellung, and the name of his country Cabba. On our 
recent excursion we fell in with five natives at a place perhaps 
twenty-five or thirty miles to the east of Northam. They all spoke 
familiarly of Moleyan ; all had seen it ; yet one of them was but 
a youth. They pointed eastward to it. Dyat said it was ten days’ 
journey from Mr. Clarkson’s [about twenty-five miles to the west- 
ward]. He mentioned the different stages or steeps where water 
was to be had at this time (the very driest)... Biargading, a spring ; 
Gwenaging, a pool in the rock ; Candaning, a spring ; Gnaling, 
ditto; Yoondaing, ditto; Yeneling, ditto; Borralingy, ditto ; 
Mordoling, ditto ; Cabba, ditto ; then Moleyean. Here we have 
Cabba, the country of Belung, on the ninth day’s journey...The 
best average I can make of their day’s journey is about fifteen 
miles ; this would make one hundred and fifty miles from Mr. 
Clarkson’s ;...it may probably be less... This water is in all proba- 
bility connected with the sea at Shark’s Bay, or, more probably 
still, at North-West Cape....In speaking to the eastern natives, I 
had Tomgin beside me as a sort of interpreter, when I felt at a 
loss..... I said to Tomgin, ‘ you know what a ship is,—ask him if 
a ship could go to the north by Moleyean, and round that way by 
the gaibby wotan (the sea) to Freemantle.’ He asked several 
questions of Dyat, which I did not thoroughly comprehend, except 
that he spoke of a boat or ship (woand abery), going north. He 
then turned and said, ‘ yes, it is a truth ; (boondobuc) ; a ship 
may go to the north, then round to the south to Freemantle (still 
turning and pointing), and east to King George’s Sound, where 
Migo has been, and then north to Sydney—all, all, all ;’ said he, 
completing a circle with his hand...... The answer strikes me 
as being very material, to show what was his impression, as 
gleaned from the natives, and that he considers Moleyean to bound 
the eastern side of the island ; which, if it be true, would amount 
to this,—that it is a strait running from north to south, and insu- 
lating a large portion of Western Australia.”—pp. 53 62. 


What adds to the interest of this question, what must add 
to the value of this water communication, if it do exist, 
is the fact that ever as he advanced towards it, Mr. Moore 
found the pasturage better, the soil richer, and springs and 
pools more abundant. 

It was in the hope of contributing to the solution of this 
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interesting geographical problem, that Captain Grey and his 
friend Captain Lushington volunteered to conduct an explora- 
tion of the north-west coast. They hoped to be able to intersect 
and examine such waters of magnitude as might happen to con- 
nect that coast with the interior. They proposed also certain 
secondary objects, such as the gaining information as to the 
state, resources, rivers, and mountains of North-western 
Australia, its natural history, its capabilities for colonization 
or the reverse, &c. &e. After what we have said of the 
immense difficulty of the main enterprise to any explorers, 
and its almost impracticability to any but explorers of the 
interior of New Holland, no one will understand us as 
depreciating in the smallest degree the services, zeal, and 
abilities of the hardy band or the gallant Grey that headed 
it, when we intimate our conviction that this main enterprise 
of their’s has resulted in nothing. But their secondary enter- 
prise has succeeded so well, so unexpectedly well, and the 
discoveries it has elicited are so valuable to their countrymen 
of every rank and every order of interest, that all whose 
fortune it is to have shared in it,—and above all, the leader, 
and living soul of all of them,—have indeed ensured for them- 
selves a lasting fame among discoverers, an immortality in 
Australia at least, most probably a world-wide one. Captain 
Grey in short has realised those main objects he proposed to 
himself when he set out. The minute information (so minute 
that our readers must not expect justice to be done to it by 
any of our quotations from the charming work before us), 
which he has collected upon North-west Australia, its moun- 
tains and floods, and the real state of its resources, bear 
directly upon its capabilities for colonization, and show withal 
that it is in our power even now to plant upon that soil of 

romise the germ of a great colony, perchance a future empire. 

his may well console us for the failure of our traveller to 
accomplish the satisfactory solution of the problem of the 
inland sea, a solution not to be hoped for, as we have already 
intimated, at the hands of coastwise explorers. Yet before 
we pass on to a rapid review of the merited successes of the 
noble-minded man who has done so much for the fame of our 
name in those hitherto unknown wilds, let us do Mr. Moore 
the justice of citing the only two passages in Captain Grey’s 
work we have been able to extract, tending in any way to 
the illustration of his mediterranean theory. As far as they 
go, they are tolerably confirmatory of its truth: certainly no 
one can interpret them in a hostile sense, 
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1. His ‘ Farthest’ was about 16° 1’ south, and 125° 11’ east. 
His diary of the 3rd of April, written at this point, says :— 

“The only remarkable circumstances about the spot we were 
encamped in, were the great coldness of the nights and mornings ; 
and moreover, that exactly at nine o’clock every morning, a cold 
breeze, in character precisely resembling a sea-breeze, set in from 
the south-east, and lasted until about half-past three in the after- 
noon.” —vol. i, p. 224. 


2. On Grey’s second expedition which was to Shark’s Bay, 
he was visited by a most deceitful mirage, if the vapours of 
a muddy beach deserve the name, and it was not till after 
travelling knee-deep for fifteen miles on a north-east course, 
that he discovered that the clear calm, unruffled lake, studded 
with beautiful little islands was as far off as ever. This was 
in 24° 20' south, and 114° east. When, faint and weary with 
fatigue and disappointment, he gave over the endeavour to 
penetrate into the dry country which he and we may reason- 
ably suppose to exist somewhere beyond this immense sea- 
swamp, our author could still see no limit to its wide plains 
in a north-eastward direction. What is equally remarkable, 
for about two miles between these plains and the sea-beach, 
we have Lyell’s Range, an enormous barrier of sand, arid, 
and of great height, and no visible channel whatever to con- 
nect them with the sea. 

“ The only mode of accounting for their being flooded, is to sup- 
pose that the sea at times pours in over the low land which lies to 
the north of the Gascoyne [about thirty miles off]. and flows 
northward through channels which will be seen in the chart of this 
part of the country ; but I then believed, and still consider that 
there is hereabouts a communication with some large internal 
water.” —vol. i. p. 373. 


We think not. The communication most probably does 
exist, but not thereabouts. It must, in our opinion, lie much 
farther to the eastward than Shark’s Bay or any part of the 
coast which our travellers have seen as yet. With which 
parting observation we must reluctantly conclude our notices 
on this most interesting topic, which we bequeath to the next 
explorer, whose merits may be such as to qualify him to 
follow Captain Grey in the endeavour to settle the inland 
geography of New Holland. Meanwhile we must proceed 
to do what humble justice we may to the important discoveries 
of our countryman on the shores of the Glenelg, and else- 
where, and his views on the aborigines, so deserving of 
attention and respect, whether we regard the Christian charity 
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that has prompted them, or the highly practical character in 
which they present themselves. 

Hanover Bay, in 15° 20’ south, and 124° 45’ east, was the 
first spot visited by Captains Grey and Lushington, and 
here the disembarkation of stores, &c. took place. ‘The 
inconveniences of the port, and the laborious and per- 
severing endeavours of our countrymen to surmount them, 
as detailed by Grey himself, are beyond all praise. During 
their stay here, their vessel was dispatched to Timor for a 
cargo of ponies, so likely to be of service in the long overland 
journey the adventurers had in contemplation. They did 
indeed prove of considerable service to the explorers, not- 
withstanding the many losses they suffered by falls and sick- 
ness before the party was able to emerge into a more open 
and less inclement region. Hanover Bay will not be the 
starting point of future travellers. Captain Grey’s experi- 
ence in this instance, as in so many others, will spare them 
the toils and privations it cost him to gain it. Nearly the 
whole of the seventh chapter of the first volume of his book 
is taken up with the thousand and one annoyances which 
beset them in the ravines that encircled their first encampment 
to a great distance upon every side, the trouble they had to 
Jand these horses, and to secure them when landed, the loss 
the dry season occasioned by inevitable delay, and the mor- 
tality it caused among their Timor ponies and other stock, 
and, above all, the almost incredible narrative of the extra- 
ordinary passage that Captain Grey’s energy and perseverence 
effected for them at last out of these wearisome and dispirit- 
ing trials. Let us take only one ravine as an example. It 
was their first. 

“ Mr. Walker’s pathway was completed by means of a number 
of circuitous and sharp turnings: it led directly up the face of 
cliffs which were almost precipitous, and one hundred and eighty 
feet in height. The first horse was led up by the stock keeper in 
safety, with its saddle and load on it ; I followed with the second, 
but was not so fortunate. I had accomplished about three-fourths 
of the ascent, when, turning one of the sharp corners round a rock, 
the load struck against it, and knocked the horse over on its side. 
There it lay on a flat rock, four or five feet wide,—a precipice of 
one hundred and fifty feet on one side of it, and the projecting rock 
against which it had struck on the other.—Whilst I sat upon its 
head to prevent it from moving, its long tail streamed in the wind 
over the precipice ; its wild and fiery eye gleamed from its shaggy 
mane and forelock ; and, ignorant of its impending danger, it 
kicked and struggled violently, whilst it appeared to hang in mid air 
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over the gloomy depth of this tropical ravine. I cut the girths 
of the saddle, which then with its load rolled over the precipice, 
and pitched with a heavy crash on a rock far down. Even then, 
if the brute had not been a denizen of a wild and mountainous 
country, it must have been lost ; but now, it no sooner felt itself 
freed from its incumbrance, than looking sagaciously around, and 
then raising itself cautiously up, it stood trembling by my side upon 
the narrow terrace.”—vol. i. p. 129. 


Elsewhere new difficulties of a more serious kind began to 
show themselves. The aborigines were evidently as hostile 
as they were formidable from their numbers and warlike 
address. On more than one occasion, Captain Grey noticed 
the presence of chiefs among their tribes of a fairer hue than 
those who formed the body of the nation. The Papuans 
here as almost everywhere throughout the Polynesian and 
Oceanical Archipelagoes, had submitted themselves to the 
natural ascendancy of the more nimble and dexterous Malays. 
They had two rencontres with the aborigines: the second 
alone was a bloody one; our author was sorely wounded, 
and his assailant bit the dust. But for his cool gallantry, 
neither himself nor his two companions on that occasion 
could have escaped destruction. ‘The ambuscade was perfect, 
the onslaught of the savages well planned-and accomplished. 
Of the three whites, one was paralysed by the most abject 
cowardice; the second, embarrassed by an unsuccessful 
attempt to extricate his rifle from its entangled waterproof 
case; the third, Captain Grey, had to think and act for him- 
selfand his two comrades in that hour of peril. His humanity 
and his courage both displayed thomselves at his first shot: 
it was directed over the head of a tall chief who was pressing 
upon the recreant we have mentioned. In return, his spear 
whistled past Grey’s head. Before he could discharge his 
other spear, the ball from Grey’s second barrel fractured his 
arm, and he retired. Others pressed on in his stead, headed 
by one of the light-coloured race, who seemed to direct 
the general movement. ‘Their spears whistled round on 
every side. The light-coloured savage, from behind a rock 
thirty yards off, threw one with such deadly force and - 
that but for Grey’ s utmost agility, it must have gone througl 
his body. Another from a different quarter, splintered t the 
stock of the gun he carried. All this while the one comrade 
was trying to tear off the lock-cover from the viflle, and_the 
other one could do nothing but cry out “ Oh, God! sir, look 
at them! look at them!” And still the natives were crowd- 
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ing round rapidly, so as to cut off all hope of retreat. Grey 
seized the other rifle, tore off its entangled cover, and advanced 
upon his light-coloured foe. Three spears struck him at the 
same moment ; one pierced his right arm, another his haver- 
sack, deeply indenting the powder-horn within; and the 
third wounded him deeply upon the hip; the last was the 
only one of the exact position of which he was then conscious. 
Falling with giddiness and faintness he heard the savage yell 
of triumph, but his indignation roused him up. In a moment 
he was on his legs,—wrenched the spear from his wound,— 
and with a presence of mind altogether admirable at such a 
moment, he stopped to draw his haversack closely over it, so 
that neither the savages should be encouraged by the know- 
ledge of their success, nor his men dispirited by the sight of 
their misfortune. He then advanced steadily to the rock. 

“ The man became alarmed, and threatened me with his club, 
yelling most furiously ; but, as I neared the rock, behind which 
all but his head and arm was covered, he fled towards an adjoining 
one, dodging dexterously, according to the native manner of con- 
fusing an assailant, and avoiding the cast of his spear. But he 
was scarcely uncovered in his flight, when my rifle-ball pierced him 
through the back, between the shoulders, and he fell heavily on his 
face with a deep groan. The effect was electrical. The tumult of 
the combat had ceased: not another spear was thrown, not another 
yell was uttered. Native after native dropped away, and noise- 
lessly disappeared.”—p. 150. 


Presently, however, they returned without their spears, 
and with tenderness and solicitude passed their arms round 
their dying countryman and carried him off. Captain Grey, 
with commendable feeling, refused to fire upon them. Up to 
this moment his men knew nothing of his having been 
wounded. They assisted him to walk homewards, after 
binding up his wounds; but they lost their track for two 
hours, and even after they had discovered their error, Grey’s 
dizziness and weakness, from pain and loss of blood, com- 
pelled him to halt at the edge of a stream, two miles from 
the encampment. The recreant remained by his side to look 
out for natives, while the other pushed on for assistance. It 
came within an hour; and, by the help of a pony, he reached 
the tents early in the evening. His pen has beautifully and 
affectingly recorded the thoughts that crossed his mind in that 
anxious hour, while he lay helpless by the stream-side, listen- 
ing for sounds that might betoken the approach of the friends 
that were to relieve him in his need, or the foemen, to whose 
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thirst for vengeance his nearly exhausted strength was but 
a feeble barrier; not daring to hope for a more favourable 
issue to so unequal a contest, than that he might yet be able 
to sell dearly his own life and that of his dastard follower. 

“‘ The sun shone out brightly, the dark forest was alive with birds 
and insects. On such scenery I had loved to meditate when a boy, 
but now how changed I was !—wounded, fatigued, and wan- 
dering in an unknown land. In momentary expectation of being 
attacked, my finger was on the trigger, my gun ready to be raised, 
my eyes and ears busily engaged in detecting the slightest sound, 
that [ might defend a life which I at that moment believed was 
ebbing with my blood away. The loveliness of nature was around 
me,—the sun rejoicing in his cloudless career,—the birds were 
filling the woods with their songs,—and my friends far away and 
unapprehensive of my condition,—zhilst I felt that I was dying 
there! And in this way very many explorers yearly die. One 
poor youth,* my own friend and companion, has thus fallen since 
the above circumstance took place; others have, to my knowledge, 
lately perished in a similar way. A strange sun shines upon their 
lonely graves ; the foot of the wild man yet roams over them: but 
let us hope, when civilization has spread so far, that their graves 
will be sacred spots ; that the future settlers will sometimes shed a 
tear over the remains of the first explorer, and tell their children 
how much they are indebted to the enthusiasm, perseverance, and 
courage of him who lies buried there.”—p. 154. 

This is indeed the true spirit of a discoverer. Were we to 
endeavour to gratify, by citation of passages and illustrative 
anecdotes, that enthusiastic love which this truly great and 
good man’s sentiments, no less than the actions that grew out 
of them, have awakened within us, to the great disarrange~- 
ment of our balanced and equable judgment as impartial 
reviewers, we should transfer to our pages almost all of his! 
Captain Grey’s parallel, alas! is hard to find in these modern 
times of utility, expediency, and other varieties of one and the 
same mean self-seeking spirit. A most chivalrous personage,— 
not a mere romantic talker of chivalry; for no mere roman- 
ticist ever possessed a particle of method, or coolness, or 
judgment; but all of these in a superlative degree are ever the 
distinguishing characteristics of our author’s views and oper- 
ations, while a most high-minded principle is always their 
groundwork. No other man—that is, no man moulded in 
other than the true ancient mould of chivalry—could ever 
have borne up as he did against the horrors of thirst and 
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famine which scowled upon him and those under him for 
many a day, towards the close of his second expedition. None 
but such a man could have maintained such wonderful dis- 
cipline among the foolish and worthless men he had to deal 
with; and no man who was not entirely free from egotism 
and individualism would have endured their reckless dally- 
ings with inevitable fate so long and so calmly as he did, 
nor in so marvellous a manner rescued from it, at the 
last, the now repentant survivors.* That, to those who have 
not read the work before us, all this is darkness and enigma 
we know very well; but the book is to be had by them no 
less than by ourselves, and we see no reason why they should 
forego the opportunity and pleasure of studying deeply so 
shining a character, and, alas, that we must confess it! so very 
rareaone. Gladly would we recapitulate all that his un- 
consciousness and humility have set down touching the 
manner of his mind, his action, his personality in short; but 
—we have already declared it—to do so would be no less an 
undertaking than the transfer to our pages of all that is 
delightful or remarkable in his own; that is to say, perhaps 
the whole of the book before us,—a thing surely not to be 
hoped for. 

Let us now pass to a brief summary of the fruits and 
rewards of all his heroic toils and privations. And let us 
rejoice that they were rewarded; that they did bear fruit ; 
that he did not labour on a thankless soil! The spot where 
Captain Grey received his wound is marked on his chart at 
15° 29’ south and 124° 49’ east. The camp lay a few miles 
to the northward. As soon as his health permitted it, the 
party proceeded from thence, in a south-west direction, over a 
most fertile country, abounding with game. ‘The transition 
from the barren sandstone ridges and ravines that lay between 
them and Hanover Bay, was sudden and most cheering. 


“ About two P.M. we reached the extremity of the sandstone 
ridges, and a magnificent view burst upon us. From the summit 
of the hills on which we stood an almost precipitous descent led into 
a fertile plain below ; and from this part away to the southward, 
for thirty to forty miles, stretched a low, luxuriant country, broken 
by conical peaks and rounded hills, which were richly grassed to 
their very summits. The plains and hills were both thinly wooded, 
and curving lines of shady trees marked out the courses of nume- 
rous streams. Since I have visited this spot I have traversed large 
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portions of Australia, but have seen no land, no scenery, to equal 
it. We were upon the confines of a great volcanic district, clothed 
with tropical vegetation, to which the Isle of France bears a greater 
resemblance than any other portion of the world which I am 
acquainted with.”—p. 162. 


They descended into these fertile plains, and they found 
that the distant prospect they had had of their promised land 
had not deceived them. Grey “ painted in fancy the rapid 
progress that this country would ere long make in commerce 
and civilization, and his weakness and fatigues were all for- 
gotten.” For two days afterwards their south-western course 
brought them over fertile valleys, gentle grassy slopes, rich 
marshes, and many deep, rapid streams. Nothing was 
wanting that could assure Captain Grey of the magnitude of 
his discovery, or its importance to civilization and commerce, 
—not even a navigable river, for on the second day they dis- 
covered the Glenelg. 

“From the top of one of these ridges there burst upon the sight 
a noble river, running through a beautiful country, and, where we 
saw it, at least three or four miles across, studded with numerous 
verdant islands. I have since seen many Australian rivers, but 
none to equal this, either in magnitude or beauty. I at once named 
it the Glenelg.”—p. 166. 

Along the valley of the Glenelg, the party continued to 
cross a long succession of verdant meadows and rich grassy 
flats, well watered with beautiful streams, or gentle rises, very 
thinly wooded, and covered with a bearded oat, growing from 
five to six feet, and in its stalk, shape, insertion of leaves, and 
production of seed, similar to the European oat. More than 
once they allayed our author’s hunger in his wanderings. 
Let us add, that when he visited the Isle of France at 
a later period, he introduced these grains to the notice of the 
Mauritian farmers: they have multiplied and flourished. 
—(vol. i. p. 197.) But to return from this digression. The 
party found these valleys and fruitful spots sometimes so 
intersected with fields of swamp and mudflats, that after some 
further progress down the river side they were compelled to 
halt, first, while Grey surveyed its triple channel from the 
summit of a high hill of basalt, and again, while Lushington 
and an exploring party (for his hip-wound prevented Grey 
from accompanying it), examined the river from the marshes 
below. Grey had a good view of the valley eastward for ten 
or twelve miles, over a most fertile country; and after con- 
siderable difficulty Lushington pierced the marshes and a 
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belt of mangroves on the northern band to one of the three 
channels of the river, which was upwards of four hundred 
yards wide, and very rapid, with a tide that rose and fell 
about twenty feet, and set in from the westward. They saw 
also a large shoal of porpoises. It was evidently navigable. 
Large rocky banks prevented them from judging of the 
character of its southern shores, but all along the northern 
bank the good country still extended. This was the last they 
were permitted to see of the Glenelg towards the west. 
Want of provisions, and the desire of tracing the course of 
this navigable river upwards to its shallows, obliged them 
reluctantly to turn with it to the northward and eastward. 
From the course already observed, our intelligent author 
supposed that it would reach the sea on the northern beach of 
Doubtful Bay, in about 16° south and 1240 30’ east. It is 
remarkable that Mr. Stokes of the Beagle, who at this 
very time was exploring the coast between Port George the 
Fourth and Collier’s Bay, devoted the greater part of his 
time to the examination of the latter inlet, and most probably, 
as Captain Grey observes (p. 234), was compelled by want of 
time and supplies to curtail his examination of the coast-line 
intervening : the mouth of the Glenelg at all events escaped 
his notice. It seems very strange, however, that after hearing 
Captain Grey’s report of his discovery, the commander of 
the Beagle, which vessel was at anchor in Port George the 
Fourth for some days after Captain Grey’s return from the 
south, and was in fact visited by him there, should not have 
proceeded immediately to Doubtful Bay, and elsewhere if 
necessary, for the purpose of determining the true position of 
the mouth of the Glenelg. It is due to Captain Wickham to 
add, that Mr. Stokes questioned the hypothesis of its being 
in the neighbourhood of Doubtful Bay, and thought it more 
probable that it would be found in Stokes’s Bay. 

The impracticable character of the rich valley of this river, 
intersected as it was with large streams, rivulets, and 
morasses, compelled the party, in proceeding along its banks, 
to choose the distant high ground, and occasionally to make 
considerable deviations from their route. Nor were these 
deviations unattended with difficulty. The mountain ravines 
were sometimes as impassable as the mud-flats and water- 
courses of the plain. However, they discovered to their 
satisfaction that the Glenelg, which for some time had flowed 
from the north-east, ceased its circuitous wandering and 
pursued a nearly unvarying course from the south-east. 
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Their track lay along its northern bank. Almost at the sinus 
of its north-eastern bight it broke into several channels and 
became fresh; and here they met with rapids. Above the 
level of the rocks which formed there, the tide rose seven or 
eight feet at high water, but at low water fell as many feet 
below them. Large boats could proceed up it at high water, 
but for vessels it would cease to be navigable at this point. 
It is marked in the chart at 15° 40} south and 124° 53 east. 
The character of the adjacent country continued to be most 
satisfactory. 

From Mount Lyell, a hill 1600 feet high, which looked 
down upon the Glenelg beneath it, and southward and south- 
westward towards its mouth, and upwards towards its source, 
Captain Grey obtained a kind of bird’s-eye view of the dis- 
coveries he had made, and their points of connexion with 
those of former explorers of the north-western coast. The 
future colony is well denoted in the following concise and 
sententious passages : 


** To the north lay Prince Regent’s River, and the good country 
we were now upon extended as far as the inlets which communi- 
cated with this great navigable stream. To the south and south- 
westward ran the Glenelg, meandering through as verdant and 
fertile a district as the eye of man ever rested on. The luxuriance 
of tropical vegetation was now seen to the greatest advantage in the 
height of the rainy season. The smoke of native fires rose in 
various directions from the country, which lay like a map at our 
feet. And when I recollected that all these natural riches of soil 
and climate lay between two navigable rivers, and that its sea-coast 
frontage, not much exceeding fifty miles in latitude, contained three 
of the finest harbours in the world,* in each of which the tide rose 
and fell thirty-seven and a half feet, I could not but feel we were 
in a land singularly favoured by nature.”—p. 180. 


From this point an uninterrupted succession of rich flats, 
thinly wooded but luxuriantly grassed, brought the traveller 
to the end of the bight, where the true line of the Glenelg 
appeared to be almost due south-west. Here its course was 
five miles an hour. The frequency of its tributary streams 
and cascades obliged the party to proceed along the sandstone 
and basaltic ranges to the north-east of the river. They 
crossed and descended many rich valleys, and they found the 
vegetation luxuriant, grass abundant, and kangaroos in multi- 
tudes almost everywhere upon their track. In about thirteen 
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days they once more came upon the Glenelg, or a very con- 
i thers branch of it, emerging from a rocky gorge. It was 
in 15° 56’ south, 125° 8’ east. It flows nearly from the west- 
ward, was nearly two hundred and fifty yards wide, and 
formed a series of rapids, just above which they crossed it 
for the first time, by a good ford three feet deep. From this 
point to Captain Grey’s farthest, which was 16° 0’ 45” south, 
and 125° 11’ east; they did not again see the river, nor any- 
thing worthy of additional observation. Prudential motives 
obliged him to desist from all further prosecution of his 
enterprise, and to return to the depdt he had left at Hanover 
Bay. Here they again embarked on board of their schooner 
for the Isle of France. The eleven Timor ponies that were 
the only survivors of so many painful journies and vicissi- 
tudes, were left free in the Australian bush.—Tolerably 
acclimated by that time, it is to be believed that the two 
good mares which were among them may be the means of 
benefiting the future settlement by a native breed of hardy 
horses. Nor were these the only boons conferred upon the 
soil by its reflecting discoverer. He enumerates the young 
cocoanut plants, the breadfruit trees, and other useful trees 
and plants that were thriving at Hanover Bay when he left it. 


“ T would very gladly have passed a year or two of my life in 
watching over them, and seeing them attain to a useful maturity. 
One large pumpkin plant, in particular, claimed my notice. The 
tropical warmth and rains, and the virgin soil in which it grew, 
had imparted to it a rich luxuriance ; it did not creep along the 
ground, but its long shoots were spreading upwards amongst the 
trees. The young cocoanuts grew humbly amidst the wild plants 
and reeds,—their worth unknown. Most of these plants I had 
placed in the ground myself, and had watched their early progress ; 
now they must be left to their fate.”"—p. 237. 


From the sterile character of its soil, Captain Grey does 
not think that any part of Prince Regent’s River excepting 
always the creek trending south, in about 125° 3’ east, is so 
well fitted for the formation of a settlement as Camden Sound, 
Port George the Fourth, or even, in spite of the inland 
ravines behind it, Hanover Bay. However, with three such 
fine harbours as these last, lying so close to one another, to the 
river last named, and to the undiscovered mouth of the 
Glenelg ; and with so much fine country in their immediate 
neighbourhoods—it will not be difficult to make choice of 
one of them ;—but it were better far to found agricultural and 
maritime settlementsateachof them. Ourauthorentersat great 
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length into the grounds of his and our belief as to the impor- 
tance of founding settlements of this nature upon the north 
coast of New Holland. His reasons, for which we must 
refer our commercial and colonial readers to the book itself; 
are too conclusive to be resisted even by Mr. Chief Clerk 
Gairdner, the presiding genius in Downing-street, for all our 
Australasian colonies. A wild kind of cotton plant already 
grows there ;—why not the true plant? Sugar, indigo, and 
that staple growth of intertropical marshes, rice, are also 
certain to succeed in that country and climate. Pine, and 
other valuable timber, and mimosas bearing the bark so 
prized of tanners, are most plentiful and good. Off the 
north-west Cape is good whaling ground, already visited 
by British and American whalers. But those of the latter 
nation are almost the only carriers of the trade of the Indian 
Seas, besides the king of Holland and the Malays. “ Their 
cargo eventually consists of sperm oil, gum copal and other 
gums, ebony, tortoise-shell, gold-dust, sealskins, shells, and 
curiosities; yet they originally started upon a_ whaling 
voyage.”—p. 280. 

Captain Grey subjoins some very valuable information on 
the state of trade in the Archipelago, the imports most in 
demand, the current value of foreign specie, and the various 
products of the islands. It is too long to extract, and too 
valuable to abridge. We must refer our readers to pp. 276 
to 286 of the first volume of his book, that they may gather 
it for themselves. 

Two other enterprises of a minor cast were subsequently 
undertaken by our gallant author. The one was due to that 
humanity which so much distinguishes him ; it was an expe- 
dition from Swan River to William’s River and the Leschen- 
ault, in search of a brother explorer who was missing, but who 
happily got all right at last. The other was the exploring 
expedition in two whale boats from Shark’s Bay towards 
Freemantle. We have several times alluded to, and we 
again must commend, the noble patience and scarcely less 
noble skill, which brought him and so many of his shipwrecked 
party safely home at last. Space is wanting to our desire of 
interesting our readers by means of extracts from this portion 
of his book. Passing by therefore the delightful narrative 
of the details of discoveries made in this second expedition, 
we shall confine ourselves to the plain summary of its impor- 
tant results as given by our author. 

* The country examined during this expedition, lies between 
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Cape Cuvier and Swan River, having for its longitudinal limits 
the parallel of 24° and that of 32° south... .. Ten rivers which are, 
when considered with reference to the other known ones of Western 
Australia, of considerable importance, were discovered, some of 
them being larger than any yet found in the southward of this 
continent. Many smaller streams were also found. The larger 
rivers I have named, the Gascoyne, the Murchison, the Hutt, the 
Bowes, the Buller, the Chapman, the Greenough, the Irwin, 
the Arrowsmith, the Smith. Two mountain ranges were dis- 
covered ;—one at the northern extremity of the Darling Range, 
and about thirty miles to the eastward of it......I have taken the 
liberty of naming this northern range, after her most gracious 
Majesty, ‘ The Victoria Range ; and the extensive district of 
fertile country, extending from its base to the sea, and having a 
length of more than fifty miles in a north and south direction, I 
have also named ‘ The Province of Victoria’......The other range 
is thrown off in a westerly direction from the Darling Range ; it 
is about forty miles in length from north to south, of a bare, sterile, 
and barren nature, and terminates seaward in Mount Perron and 
Mount Lesueur. To this range I have given the name of 
‘ Gairdner’s Range.’” (!) 

“ Three extensive districts of good country were also found in 
the course of this expedition, the ‘ Province of Victoria,’ the 
district of ‘ Babbage,’ and another adjacent to Perth. The district 
of Babbage is situated on and near the river Gascoyne, which 
stream discharges itself in the central part of the main that fronts 
Shark’s Bay ; thus at once occupying the most commanding position 
in Shark’s Bay, and one of the most interesting points on that coast. 
It is moreover the key to a very fine district, which is the only 
one in that vast inlet that appears well adapted to the purposes of 
colonization...... The southern mouth of the Gascoyne [lat. 24° 57’ 
south, long. 1130 50’ east] is completely free from shoals, and has 
seven feet of water on the bar at low tide. The northern mouth 
is more difficult of entrance. I however think that at high water 
it could be entered by small craft. Plains of a rich reddish loam 
bordered the river on both sides. These were occasionally broken 
by low, gently-rounded hills, composed of the same soil. Fresh-water 
lagoons,* frequented by wild-fowl, were found in several places, and 
during the course of my walks, which extended for several miles in 
various directions, I saw no termination to the good land, except on 
approaching the sea, where the salt marshes always commenced. 
But along the northern bank of the river to the point where its 
mouth actually disembogued into the open bay, the land was of a 
fertile: description.” 





* Although his visit to them took place at the close of the next season, after 
the driest one known since Europeans first occupied the western coasts. See 
p. 120.—Ed. 
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“ The province of Victoria is situated between the parallels of 
27° 30’ south. Its most considerable river is the Hutt, which dis- 
embogues into a large estuary...... Previously to our reaching the 
Hutt, our boats had all been wrecked, I had no opportunity there- 
fore of examining whether the estuary of this river was navigable 
or not. From its size, however, I should be inclined to the affirma- 
tive.* The other principal streams are the Bullen and the 
Murchison”...... 

“ The third district lies immediately to the north of Perth: it 
contains four rivers...... The whole of this district is fit for location, 
and affords a gratifying proof that the flourishing colony of the 
Swan is by no means deficient in good and immediately available 
land...... It is nearer to a market than any other open to location, 
and affords both water and food for cattle, in good supply.”— 
vol. ii. pp. 116-137. 


Before we close these interesting volumes, let us disburthen 
our hearts of one painful subject of feeling and reflection. 
While we are taking our measures to follow up this noblest 
of our pioneers, by planting civilization in the pathways his 
footsteps have made, are we very sure that we know what we 
mean todo? To root out the savage or to tame him into 
the citizen,—which were the more righteous course? To 
bring in Mammon or Christ,—which were the wiser course ? 
What course shall we adopt, be our opinions on such merely 
abstract propositions what they may? In one word, what 
mean we by civilization? Alas! that meaning is all too 
legibly written in the great godless common-place book of 
achievements we have been in these last pagan days com- 
piling ; the scoundrel-colonies we have planted; the needy, 
hungry brethren whom, after steeling our hearts against 
them and denying them bread at home, we have cast forth 
upon the waste ocean, like the outlaws with whom we have 
sent them to compete; the base, lucre-loving selfishness in 
short, that is now become, in unpapalised England, the God 
of our sordid worship! And this pallid moral sense of our 
age and nation cannot discern this truth, rejects it rather 
with most pitiable scorn, and derides, as though it were the 
raving of the puritan or the nostrum of the quack, every 
attempt to restore to a corrupted people the old English and 





* From the later surveys of the Champion and the Beagle it would seem other- 
wise. (Vol. ii. p. 133, n, and Append. B.) However, good anchorage was dis- 
covered by the master of the Champion, in a safe bay, and surveyed by the 
Beagle, lying in 28° 50’ south. It is called indifferently Port Grey and Cham- 
pion Bay. It affords direct access to the fertile country on the Hutt.—Ed. 
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Catholic doctrine of civilization. Our nation has long ago 
forgotten how that vast word was interpreted here, when the 
hearts of men were more religious than they ever can be 
while the blight of Reformation touches them; when their 
judgments were wiser than those of our contemporaries; for 
then they were the offspring of their hearts, and they dis- 
claimed not at that time the direct teaching of the Holy 
Ghost, made manifest in a visible Church upon earth! And, 
so even now, while we silently forecast the future, our trust 
is not in man but in God. And our vows for the better 
destinies of these our future provinces, are directed not to a 
right honourable secretary, sitting in a bureau and represent- 
ing an altogether human and perishable sovereignty, but to 
the Holy Father of the faithful; unto whose command a 
greater empire than any founded by man has been com- 
mended, descending to him unimpaired and uninterrupted 
from the blessed predecessor who, from the Lord of all crea- 
tures, and countries, and times, heard first those words, 
“‘ Pasce oves meas!” The aged hand of Rome planted civil- 
ization in Paraguay, and is replanting it in the east and on 
the coasts of Africa, as it did in Europe long ago. To Rome 
we commend the proposed settlements in these newly-trodden 
regions of Australia; she alone can civilize; her revolted 
children, without her assistance and guidance, can never hope 
to succeed. Unless her intervention be presently and rigor- 
ously exerted on their behalf, the aboriginal occupiers of 
the coveted soil will be the first to disappear from before the 
face of the new comers. Let but her holy militants go forth 
into their camp, and the consummation must be the pre- 
servation of life, physical and moral, among the aboriginal 
tribes and among their invaders too. For of these and of 
those it is hard to say which deserve to be the most com- 
passionated. Lord Bacon’s dictamen was not without its 
truth; it is sometimes “ better to have no opinion at all of 
the Deity, than one that is unworthy of Him!” 

With this reserve, which no Catholic can avoid to make, 
it is difficult for any one to enter more warmly than ourselves 
into the charitable and profound views of Captain Grey to- 
wards the Australian aborigines. He has vindicated their 
claims upon us manfully and ably. His work has afforded 
him frequent occasion to display his sentiments in their 
regard; and he has always used it to their praise if possible ; 
if not, at least in extenuation of their faults. And the result 
is, that he has shown them to be very intelligent, docile, 
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grateful, and even industrious. He enumerates many anec- 
dotes illustrative of their kindlier feelings towards one ano- 
ther, and even to their white benefactors, if the term be not 
misplaced. He dwells more upon their tenderness to the 
chief he slew, than upon the unprovoked attempt upon his 
own life which led to it, or the spear-wound he received in the 
affray. We learn from him that the first step to agriculture, 
the delving of the soil for the warran, or yam, is already 
habitually practised by them; and the wells they cleared, 
and even dug to the depth, as in one instance, of twelve feet, 
have been already noticed by us. Economy, questionable 
enough when it appears in an old corrupted state, is still a 
virtue among wild men. The hidden store of Zamia nuts; 
which Kriber found in the burrow, where its owner had 
placed it (vol. ii. p. 63), had perhaps more kernel hidden 
within them than the hungry finder himself imagined as he 
cracked them!* Nay, the arts themselves are not unknown 
in the north-west wilds of New Holland! (vol. i. pp. 201-18.) 
The paintings of men, women, beasts, and fishes, which he 
saw upon the walls and ceilings of the sandstone caves, to 
the mouth of the Glenelg, were far from being the contempti- 
ble productions of an altogether unpractised hand. The 
colours employed were yellow, of two shades, brilliant red, 
deep red, bright blue, deep blue, black, and vivid white. 
One of the heads had a halo of bright rays, “like the rays 
proceeding from the sun,” and was probably no other than 
the tutelar deity of these fire-souled children of the south. 
They were very numerous; in one cave alone there were 
sixty paintings, many were larger than life. On the vaulted 
roof of another cave, the principal painting was that of a 
man, ten feet six inches in length, clothed in red from the 
chin downwards to his ancles, and sleeved to the wrists. 
His face and head were swathed with a succession of circular 
bandages, coloured red, yellow, and white; on the upper 
bandage there was a line of red characters, “ regularly done 
so as to indicate some meaning ;”—the first trace of the 
written language of Australia! Their spoken language has 
been proved by Grey to be the same all over their continent, 
and the contrary error amply refuted. Their laws of rela- 
tionship, prohibited degrees, marriage, inheritance, real and 
personal property, and crimes and punishments, and their 
religious customs, superstitions, poetry, habits, and social 





* Compare also vol. ii. p. 368. 
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condition, which form the matter of six valuable chapters in 
the book before us, will be amply noticed when we have leisure 
to set before our readers an extended disquisition on the 
Polynesian races. Let them only for the present take our 
word for it,—these swarthy people are not wholly savage, 
neither are those white men wholly civilised ! 

The “characteristic anecdotes,” furnished by Grey, are 
very much to the purpose. Among them are two noticeable 
cases of a judicial nature, which show the readiness of the 
aboriginal nature to submit its rights to the decision of even 
an European judge, where it has reason to put faith in his 
impartiality. In the one, a native claimed damages for an 
assault committed by a Yankee sailor. Both parties con- 
curred in the advice Grey gave them, then acting for the 
commandant of King George’s Sound, and had the sense to 
compromise it. In the other, 1 whole family of larcenors 
was yielded up by the tribe to him, after seeking them with- 
out any white escort a day’s journey into the forest, upon his 
pledging himself not to inflict capital punishment. The tale 
is well told, blending admirably the mirthful with the melting 
incidents. It ended with the exercise of the merciful prero- 
gative ; for justice was already satisfied as soon as the criminals 
had learned to know the laws and submitted themselves before 
them. This was the first theft that had been committed by 
natives during the five months he spent at the settlement; 
and, after all, it was but a larceny of potatoes from a retired 
garden, committed by a woman, a girl, and a boy. 

The chief evils of the no-system now pursued towards 
these interesting people, and founded upon an unfair and pre- 
judiced notion of their moral and mental inferiority, are, 
according to Captain Grey, 1. An uncertain demand for their 
labour; 2. Their very scanty wages for what work they can 
get; 3. Their amenability to two sets of laws upon different 
occasions,—to their own wild laws, as among themselves,—to 
British laws, as between themselves and us; 4. The hopeless 
inferiority to which our prejudice of caste and colour at 
present condemns them. 

The settlers in short do not employ them regularly, though 
they are anxious to be so employed, and reward them with a 
sixpence and an insufficient ration of bread for the day’s 
work, by which ordinary white labourers earn at least fifteen 
shillings. They know the British law only in its avenging 
mood: it is utterly unknown to them as a protection from 
the violences of their own brethren; and murder is habitual 

VOL, XIII.—NO, XXV. 7 
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among them, because it is unpunished. Thus they have the 
right to conclude that the criminality of murdering a white man 
consists not in the act itself, but in the peculiar prejudices of 
the whites! By living among the whites, and conforming to 
strange customs, they may indeed share with them in the 
advantages of their well-policed community; but that were 
truly a melancholy life to lead! The reclaimed black savage 
in Australia is ever a servant, a low-caste being: our very 
outcasts will not treat him as their equal !—(p. 371.) 

These views Captain Grey has embodied in a valuable re- 
port upon the means of promoting aboriginal civilization in 
Australia, addressed to Lord John Russell. It concludes the 
last chapter of his book, but it was already familiar to our 
readers before that book appeared, by the copious citations 
given by the Zablet newspaper in November last. He 
recommends the instant subjection of the aborigines to 
British laws, without any reservation whatever in favour of 
their own usages; the formation of a mounted police in the 
less settled districts, for their protection and that of the 
whites ; the admissibility of unsworn native witnesses, with 
certain restrictions, in suits between natives, and on behalf of 
a native prisoner upon his trial; the education of native boys 
to act as interpreters in court; and the assignment of counsel 
to defend in every case where the accused is a native. He 
also recommends native schools and institutions of industry 
to be formed in some districts; in all, premiums to be given 
to the settlers by way of encouraging them to employ native 
labourers, for periods not shorter than six months to each 
man, and in specified descriptions of labour. He details a 
very simple method to prevent imposture or collusion in the 
obtaining of these premiums, and enters minutely into the 
discussion of the kind of work best suited to the present 
habits of the aborigines. He then proposes, that on produc- 
tion of a certain authentic certificate of having been con- 
stantly employed as a labourer for three years or more, each 
native shall be entitled to receive a small grant of land from 
the government, and a small sum of money from the land 
fund to be expended in stocking his grant; and the allotment 
of certain petty rewards to every native, having only one 
wife, who shall produce a certificate of lawful marriage, and 
to all natives who shall register the births of any of their 
children. 

To these valuable suggestions much remains to add.—The 
lifespring of each and all of them, and of the charity which 
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whispered them into the convincible heart of their amiable 
author! It is whispered that the most reverend archbishop of 
those wide territories has already turned his paternal regard 
towards the spiritual misery of these poor people,-—much sinned 
against, greatly sinning. hat can we offer that Dr. Polding 
has not considered deeply long ago? How shall we presume 
to report to his grace in favour of the practicability of 
such a mission? All missions are alike impracticable, save 
to him who is sent,—the missionary ;—not one in name alone, 
but rather one both in name and in truth. And so often as 
when these earthly Shilohs (so to call them) make their 
appearance in this our world, what more can we do but pray 
for their sanctification and success? As to such as are still 
to come,—our theories of missions, our expostulations, will 
not bring them the more speedily, nor produce others in their 
stead. And he who embarks upon a mission of his own 
choosing, is but the poor usurper of a godlike vineyard which 
he hath neither skill nor strength to cultivate. But, while 
we are yet writing, the Benedictines are in Australia. None 
better know how in the times that are past their saintly 
order replanted everywhere the destroyed civilization of old 
Europe. And they know how their fellow-labourers in 
modern times, to the greatest glory of the God by whose name 
they are called, planted that same civilization in virgin Para- 
guay. And for themselves, as we have said, they are in 
Australia!—What the government here can order on his 
behalf, what its delegates there can accomplish, the Catholic 
missionary in New Holland is as much entitled to require of 
them in the name of his mission, as the emissary of any single 
sect, from the Anglicans down to the Quakers. But first of 
all, let the missionary be ;—let him appear ;—and then we 
will talk about his earthly wants. For we are assured by 
infallible authority that the providence which arrays the 
fading grass of the field with glory, will far more marvel- 
lously clothe and feed and cherish its Thesbite-—who, for his 
fellow-men and the glory of their Maker, forsakes his country 
and his father’s house, to seek the covert of the juniper in the 
far wilderness. 

We bid our author a grateful but reluctant farewell. He 
has taught us much. Our readers may learn from his 
example to tremble,—to incur reproach for their own short 
weight in the scale of duty, poised by an — balance. 
When we think upon the trials he met, and met so heavily,— 
the patience and forbearance he displayed so unequivocally, — 

7 
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the moral galaxy which illustrates every page in his book, 
every passage in his journal, we dare not say that we know 
many living men who would be fain to be measured by the 
standard of Captain Grey !—May his new career prosper like 
his past! The colony of South Australia has the good 
fortune to possess him now, and to salute in him her governor. 
And this happy chance of one praiseworthy appointment to 
a colonial governorship, as we read it in his title-page, was 
almost enough to make us look kindly for once on the 
countless follies daily perpetrated by the mother-country in 
the Colonial Department. 





Since this article went to press, we have received an 
additional confirmation of our belief that a vast mediterranean 
water exists in the interior of New Holland. The Colonial 
Times, a Hobarton newspaper, states that the Eudora, 
Addison master, was lying at one of the ports of Western 
Australia, when H.M.8. Beagle lately visited it. The 
captain informed Mr. Addison that he had discovered at the 
head of the Gulph of Carpentaria, “a large fresh-water 
river, running from the southward and westward, navigable 
above sixty miles, and that the land was of a rich alluvial 
description, well watered, lightly timbered, and exceedingly 
level.” To this river the name of Albert has been given by 
the fortunate discoverers. 





Art. IV.— Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of the Right 
Hon. Henry Flood, M.P., Colonel of the Volunteers ; con- 
taining Reminiscences of the Irish Commons, and an Account 
of the Grand National Convention of 1783. By Warden 
Flood, Esq., late Captain 51st Regiment. Dublin: 1838. 


HE biographical history of Ireland, during the past 
century, cannot be contemplated without pride and 
satisfaction by all who feel an interest in her glory or a sym- 
pathy for her sufferings. Reduced to a condition of slavery, 
such as no nation upon earth has ever endured,—her name a 
bye-word,—her miseries a mockery,—her constitution a jest, 
—herself the amphitheatre upon which the dishonest ministers 
of England, supported by her own unprincipled governors, 
exhibited their games of blood, and rioted in the very drunk- 
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enness of corruption,—it is nevertheless consoling to discover, 
that amid wretchedness and thraldom she was still not com- 
pletely cursed, but that the master-spirits whom she pro- 
duced may well take their stand beside the highest minds of 
any other nation, whether in poetry or literature, in elo- 
quence or statesmanship, in the camp or in the court. 
Oppression, however it may debase the physical and mental 
energies of a people, cannot thoroughly destroy them: and 
those very periods that to ordinary observers seemed least 
likely to be illuminated by distinguished minds, Genius has 
often the most splendidly adorned. The Roman constitution 
lay in ruins when the spirit of Rienzi rose from its fragments, 
and restored for a brief space its olden glories; the genius of 
freedom lived within Massaniello, reared as it were in the 
cradle of despotism itself, and arrested for a moment tyranny 
in her march; liberty was almost extinct in England, when 
Hampden became the apostle of her precepts, and was mar- 
tyred in her defence ; and when the very name of Irishman 
was little other than the synonime of slave and dastard, then 
it was that Molyneux, and Swift, and Lucas, stood forth to 
teach the noblest principles of government, and to exalt those 
Irish serfs to a dignity commensurate with their importance. 
‘The dazzling array of names by which the annals of our 
country have been graced, is far more extensive than ordinary 
bigots would suppose. Commencing with the early part of 
the eighteenth century, we find that in literature, an Irish- 
man—the Tedsinn fuih-—w0n almost a sovereign lord; in 
Boyle and Berkeley, philosophy saw herself honorably re- 
presented; and poetry had pn no unworthy worshippers 
in the elegant and classic Parnell, or the sprightly and en- 
gaging Steele. Molyneux, the correspondent of John Locke, 
had already propounded those celebrated constitutional doc- 
trines, whose virtue was their condemnation with the parasite 
parliaments of those days, but which, when afterwards prac- 
tically followed out, exalted Ireland to a station such as she 
had never before occupied: while by Malone the bolt of 
eloquence was wielded with an intrepidity, a power, and a’ 
success, that might have adorned even a Roman senate. 
Proceeding a little onward we find in our gallery of shining 
names, Goldsmith, and Burke, and Sterne, and Sheridan, and 
Daly, and Burgh, and Pery, and Yelverton, and Charlemont, 
and Grattan, and Curran, and Tighe, and Barry, and Flood, 
and many others, less splendidly distinguished it is true, but 
still not slightly creditable to our country; and who, as re- 
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presentatives of our people, must for ever remove from us the 
reproach of having been unworthy of that fair enjoyment of 
the British constitution which was so long and so haughtily 
denied to our just claims, and yielded only when it ceased to 
be a boon. And if we felt disposed to follow up the cata- 
logue to our own days also, we could without any difficulty 
enumerate individuals, who, in the senate and at the bar, and 
in the still more alluring paths of the belles lettres, have 
earned a fame no way inferior to that of men with higher 
pretensions and far greater advantages. 

In our present paper we propose to review the life and 
character of a truly illustrious Irishman—Henry Flood. He 
has long been one of our divinities, and with some slight 
exceptions, we think him, on the whole, one of the most 
faultless public characters in history. Sprung from the aris- 
tocracy, he stood by the people. His birth might have made 
him, not ungracefully, the minion of the court, and the de- 
fender of its corruptions, but his native honesty charmed him 
away from its Circean circle, and Ireland beheld him kneeling 
at the shrine of freedom,—the eloquent and intrepid apostle — 
of her cause. His great abilities, had he stooped to prostitute 
them, might have gained for him coronets and patronage, 
they might have even degraded him to the post of prime 
minister of his native land; but the day he became a repre- 
sentative in parliament, he flung away for ever all lowly 
thoughts of self, and regarded only Ireland. Like the old 
Roman, he might have declared himself non sibi sed patria 
natum. His country was his devotion; he aspired to be her 
benefactor—his ambition was gratified: not, it is true, as fully 
as he would have wished, but sufficiently so to entitle him to 
the veneration of every lover of liberty. Few men have been 
more unsparingly assailed by calumny than Flood; few men 
have so triumphantly outlived it. He seems to have been 
during his whole life the object at which detraction shot its 

isoned shafts. His motives suspected ; his actions vilified ; 

is designs sometimes opposed; he stood, nevertheless, firm 
in the ranks of freedom, undisgusted by the meanness and 
the jealousy of his colleagues. With the great body of the 
nation he was always popular; the storms of democratic 
fury,from which his rival, Grattan, narrowly escaped with 
life, seem never to have alighted on his head. But the petty 
enmity of petty men—this he did not escape. His con- 
scious integrity supported him throughout, and history has 
done justice to the purity of his patriotism; yet his life was 
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not the happiest, nor did he always win the laurels of the 
patriot, though he eminently deserved them. The greatness 
of his ambition excited envy, but his scorn of all low cunning, 
and the little mechanism of intrigue by which courts are 
worked, nullified that ambition, and he did not climb because 
he would not creep. His intellect was self-willed, and always 
led him, regardless of the consequences, to promote that view 
of a question which he deemed the honestest and wisest, so 
that at times he was considered impracticable by the men 
with whom he acted; but in no instance have events shown 
him to be wrong, and on the great question of 1782, in which 
he differed with Charlemont and Grattan, and indeed the 
majority of the kingdom, the act of 1800 fatally and truly 
proved that his wisdom came little short of prescience. 

On that side of the Irish House of Commons, where 
liberty and the genius of the country took their stand, Mr. 
Flood was, for a great portion of his life, the leader. He was 
the great public man of the people. Their freedom stood 
identified with him. He was her representative; and no 
abler was ever found. Some may have been more successful, 
but Flood was inferior to no man, and Ireland’s history has 
no more luminous name. He was perhaps less suited for a 
popular assembly than Grattan or Daly; but in debate he 
was at least their equal—many have said, immeasurably their 
superior. He was always armed, and no man better knew 
how to defend or to attack. The sarcasm of the court became 
wretched and feeble when matched against his giant power 
of invective; and he may be said not so much to have rea- 
soned men into honesty, as to have terrified them. His 
enunciation, solemn and deliberate, struck the ear and claimed 
the notice of the habitually inattentive. His argument pow- 
erful, conclusive, irrefutable, was felt to be so, and could be 
opposed only by the light and fascinating syllogisms in which 

utchinson loved to indulge. But he who repelled force by 
force, reason by reason, argument by argument, was certain 
to be worsted by the superior power of his antagonist. He 
was at all times forcible, eloquent, and convincing, but on 
great occasions, and when he was roused, he bore away all 
before him, like some mountain torrent. The crafty sophisms 
of government,—the delusive patriotism of hollow courtiers,— 
the false and distorted representations of the truth,—all were 
swept along and engulphed for ever by the transcendant 
energies of this one man. “ Upon whatever subject this 
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CHAMPION OF OUR LIBERTY speaks,” says a writer* of that 
period, in a letter to Lord Townshend, “he does so with such 
knowledge, accuracy, and perspicuity, that one would imagine 
that subject had been the particular and chief object of his 
enquiry. Does he make calculations ?—what mathematician 
more exact! Does he plead his country’s cause ?—what 
heart does not glow with patriotism! He seems nearly to 
approach that great original, Demosthenes, whom he so well 
understands. He has all his fire, brevity, and perspicuity. 
And we trust he will be handed down to posterity, not only 
as a genius and orator, but what is much more to his honour.” 

In confirmation of this eulogy, we may cite one or two 
remarkable passages which are to be found in the speeches of 
Flood. In spirit, in boldness, in effect, they are said to have 
equalled Chatham. On a certain debate, some members of 
the Hillsborough Club, who had been indulging rather freely 
in the festivities of the table, entered the house just before 
the termination of the discussion, to record their votes against 
him. Flood was speaking at the time, and seeing them 
arrayed in the orange and blue uniform of the club, suddenly 
exclaimed: “Ha! what do I behold! I hail those glorious 
colours auspicious to the constitution. These honourable 
men have no doubt spent the night in vigils for the glory and 
fortune of the commonwealth.” Then extending his arms— 
“Come, come to this heart, with all your patriotism.” The 
sarcasm was successful, and smote down these honourable 
revellers. But the acting which succeeded in so bold a digres- 
sion must have been consummate. On another occasion, in the 
course of his speech, he saw the whipper-in of the ministry 
taking down the names of such patriotic members as had 
promised to support the castle, and gliding about from bench 
to bench soliciting others, and perhaps bribing a few. Directly 
Flood beheld him, he stopped in the middle of a sentence, 
and looking as with horror in his countenance, he thus broke 
out: “ What is this that I see? Shall the temple of freedom 
be still haunted by the foul fiend of bribery and corruption ? 
I see personified before me an incarnation of that evil princi- 
ple which lives by the destruction of public virtue! Avaunt! 
thou loathsome sprite; thou pander to ministerial profligacy ; 
and no longer pollute with thy presence this edifice, conse- 
crated to the constitution.” The effect was magical, and the 





* Supposed, and with every probability, to be Sir Hercules Langrishe. 
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incarnate fiend of corruption suddenly vanished from his evil 
errand. Again, on a motion which he had brought forward 
in 1782, for leave to introduce heads of a bill for quieting 
possessions held under English acts of parliament, he was so 
violently opposed that he felt the opposition was not so much 
against the bill as himself. This system he thus nobly and 
haughtily denounced: “ When a man brings in a bill to quiet 
possessions, it is hard to say that he intends to inflame. It is 
also hard to say that because something more is to be done, 
nothing shall be attempted; but the opposition is to the 
particular man. I am the object of these puny efforts, but 
they harm me not; I shake them off as falls the dew-drop 
From the lion’s mane.” 

Nor is his private life less deserving of our admiration than 
his public eareer. In the latter he was mighty; in the first 
he fascinated. His wit, graceful, fine, and easy, illuminated 
every subject on which it shone, and the fire of his fancy 
could throw brilliancy over the most abstruse speculations. 
Even in his ordinary discourse there was an attic polish and 
refinement; unlike the pompous periods in which Chatham 
spoke and prided; unlike the simple familiarity of Fox, or 
the harlequin delivery* of Grattan. So profound was his 
knowledge, so studious his research, that he could without 
difficulty have taken the lead in whatever was the topic of 
discourse, but his modesty and gentleness of spirit prevented 
him, and he was at all times more willing to listen than to 
lecture. The mildness of his demeanour in private contrasted 
strongly with the might of him before whom a corrupt senate 
trembled; and few would have recognised in the gay and 
elegant gentleman of the salon, the powerful advocate of his 
country’s wrongs. His attachment to the classics—those 
amena vireta of literature—was always warm; he loved the 
sweet companionship of books. His temper was the most even 
in the world; no man ever saw it moved or even ruffled. He 
maintained the most perfect equanimity amid moments of the 
greatest trial; and did we not know to the contrary, he might 
have been mistaken for the possessor of a soul, cold, gloomy, 
and austere. Bodily suffering did not bend down his mind; 
it was elastic, and could rise when apparently most oppressed. 
At the moment that a very severe operation was to be per- 
formed on him, he endured it with a stoicism that surprised 
his surgeon, and was found next day by his friends, gaily 





* The phrase in which Lord Byron characterised this great man’s conversation. 
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dressed with sword and bag, apparently as unconscious of 
pain as if he had never borne any. And yet with all this 
seeming severity of character, his disposition was gay, warm, 
and convivial, and he at times sunk the philosopher in the 
sportsman. His sauvity and urbanity were such that he was 
a favourite with all who came in contact with him, and with 
younger men than himself he was always an object of affec- 
tion, for he did not hesitate freely to impart to them those 
treasures of knowledge which he so amply possessed. To 
Grattan, when young, he gave considerable assistance, and 
used to read and discuss with him on political subjects. 
“They wrote, they argued, they debated together,” says Mr. 
Henry Grattan, and by the encouragement of the elder states- 
man, the young orator was first mduced to enter on that 
public career in which he afterwards shone so brilliantly. 
And so little in unison had he with aught that was mean or 
petty, that he never forgot a favour or remembered an injury. 

Such was Flood in his domestic life ; the picture without a 
shade; the disc without a material blemish. Of private vices, 
or even faults, the bitterest of his opponents could never 
accuse him; they vituperated loudly his public character, but 
the domestic one was beyond their reach. ‘Those who knew 
him well regarded him with the utmost devotion of friend- 
ship, and they were men whose love is a demonstration of 
his virtues. He must have been no ordinary man who could 
earn the almost enthusiastic reverence of that pure being, the 
Earl of Charlemont, by whom he is constantly addressed in 
these fond and beautiful terms, “ My dearest dear Flood.” 
Though never blessed with children, he lived in the most 
perfect happiness with his wife; on his death, her mind was 
so prostrated with affliction that she was unfit to attend to 
business for a considerable time. And that death was not 
without its glory; it proved that on his last bed his heart 
and soul was Ireland’s. He bequeathed to her his whole 
fortune, for the purpose of elucidating her history, unveiling 
her antiquities, and spreading wide her fame. May his 
example have its imitators, and may he be eternally honoured 
by our people. 

The right honourable Henry Flood was the eldest son of 
Warden Flood, lord chief justice of the King’s Bench. He 
was born in Dublin, in 1732, and entered Trinity College at 
the age of sixteen. His abilities, however, did not develop 
themselves at this period, or else they were suffered by him 
to lie dormant; for his collegiate career was unmarked by 
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university honours,—a distinction which has been the lot of 
most of the men of name whom our Alma Mater has in- 
structed. But the age at which he entered proves that if he 
did not pant for university renown, he at least had not passed 
his schoolboy days in idleness; for though matters are now 
changed, and babes and sucklings are Parrs and Porsons, in 
those days it was a type of some promise to be admitted on 
the books at a period of life then considered comparatively 
early. The only qualification on which he at that time prided 
himself, was the grace and elegance of his person. His 
figure was noble and winning ; his eye bright, powerful, and 
full of command; and the Athenian beauty in which his 
soul was originally cast, seems to have imparted something of 
its charm to all his external deportment. “ What should 
sickness have to do with you?” says Lord Charlemont to him 
once; “can she then extend her baneful influence over the 
spirit? for surely, otherwise, you, who are all soul, could 
never be liable to her attacks.” The graces of his person 
were soon, however, materially spoiled by the dissipation in 
which he freely indulged; and had he not been seasonably 
removed to Oxford, where he was necessitated to live more 
strictly, he might have squandered in idle levity and folly, 
those valuable energies which early application can best 
mature. He was transferred to Christ Church, in his nine- 
teenth year, and placed under the preceptorship of Doctor 
Markham, afterwards Archbishop of York. 

An ambition to shine at the conversaziones of one Tyrwhit, 
is said to have been the first stimulant to his exertions at 
Oxford. The abstruse sciences of mathematics and scholastic 
logic principally occupied his attention, and to his patient 
and continuous study of both, at this period, we must attri- 
bute that faultless perfection of reasoning, that pellucid and 
simple style of argument, for which all his orations are re- 
markable, and which he seems to us to have carried to higher 
excellence than any of his cotemporaries in the senate. The 
Greek and Roman histories also became his hand-books. To 
the former language he was most partial; he translated an 
ode of Pindar into English, and the celebrated orations of 
Demosthenes and Aschines on the crown; but neither have 
ever been published, and we confess we have been always 
curious about these fragments of his literary labours. In 
original poetical composition he was not successful. The 
verses on the death of Frederick, prince of Wales, published 
in the Oxford collection of 1751, display not even a twinkling 
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of genius. A critic would pronounce them beneath criti- 
cism;* but they are suited to the subject. Panegyrics on 
princes, though always closely allied to fiction, are invariably 
distantly removed from poetry. The muses were never 
meant to be poet-laureats. 

From Oxford he removed to the Temple. The profession 
of the law is the only one which opens wide the vistas of 
ambition to minds of enterprise and genius, and it was just 
the pursuit in which an intellect like that of Flood was 
certain to attain a brilliant position. His character, and the 
arrangement of his mind, were at this time completely formed. 
Of a memory vivid and powerful, of habits student-like and 
simple, his faculty of argumentation highly cultivated, and 
the oratory in which he clothed it chaste, unpretending, and 
even severe, a@ constant attention to the subject before him, 
and a dignity of address that kept frivolity aloof, gave im- 
pressiveness to all he uttered, and awed down little minds,— 
what other than a lofty place could such a man seize in the 
profession of the law? He would have appeared in the 
courts like one of the old black-lettered men,—the Cokes, 
the Seldens, the Hales. But he soon abandoned the study. 
He aspired to be a senator; a statesman; to entwine his 
name with the annals of his country. He could not chain 
down, for the long period requisite to win legal laurels, the 
eagle mind which longed to soar upward at once to fame and 
glory: and after a brief sojourn in London he quitted the 
Temple and returned to Ireland. His father’s influence, and 
perhaps his own acquirements, soon procured him a seat in 
parliament; and the county of Kilkenny had the honour of 





* It may be not uninteresting to insert a specimen of these verses. We give 
the three first, from the Epicedia Oxoniensia. 


“ Own it at last, presumptuous man, 
It ’vails not to pursue 
The course of Nature’s mazy plan, 
That still eludes your view. 


“ Wherefore, in one ill-fated hour, 
Were all our hopes betray’d? 
Why was denied the healing power 
When most we ask’d its aid? 
“ Oh, then, if ever it behov’d, 
When gracious Fred’rick gave 
That head, so honour’d and so lov’d, 
A victim to the grave.” 


The present biographer alludes to this composition, but seems never to have 
read it. 
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returning to the House of Commons, in his twenty-seventh 
year, the future advocate of Irish freedom; the uncompro- 
mising enemy to ministerial corruption. 

The condition of Ireland in 1759, the year in which Mr. 
Flood first entered parliament, presents us with the most 
melancholy picture of national, moral, and physical degrada- 
tion to which any country has ever been subjected. Had she 
been enslaved by a nation of professed despotism, where the 
monarch was the constitution, and liberty a dream; had she 
been subjugated by a people who, having no liberty them- 
selves, could not of course be expected to bestow its inesti- 
mable blessings on the conquered; or had she been enchained 
by an empire such as that of old Rome, which, while it was 
itself the sanctuary of freedom, proudly boasted that all the 

eople of the earth were but its bondsmen, we should feel 
but little surprised at her miserable state ;—but when we 
remember that the island then perhaps the most trampled in 
the world, lay within a day’s sail of that great kingdom 
whose government and whose polity have been the admira- 
tion of all ages, and whose judges had declared that a slave, 
the moment he set foot within her soil, became an enfran- 
chised man ; whose constitution seems to have been laid by 
wisdom herself, and whose laws appear as if the spoken pre- 
cepts of justice;—a kingdom by which tyrants had been 
dethroned, and even executed, and whose children had 
preached right to the very farthest precincts of the earth; 
—when we remember all this, and consider also that the 
people so oppressed were members of the same Christian 
creed, spoke the same language, adopted the same customs, 
were related to her intimately by commerce and affinity, and 
had often battled successfully by her side, our astonishment 
is absorbed by our indignation, and we are driven to confess 
that the blackest stain upon the escutcheon of Great Britain 
is her domination over our unhappy land. Six centuries and 
more had rolled by since domestic treachery had laid her 
prostrate at the feet of England; six centuries and more of 
internal feuds, and conspiracies generated by her taskmasters, 
on the wicked principle of divide and conquer. Other na- 
tions were beginning to awake at length to the consideration 
and redress of the causes by which they had been kept down; 
other nations possessed, if not the reality, at least the decent 
semblance of a constitution, and those germs of liberty which 
were sure in time to expand: Ireland alone lay buried in a 
trance of slavery, from which it seemed scarcely possible to 
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arouse her ;—her people, heart-broken, helpless, and divided, 
seemed patiently to endure their wrongs, for redress was a 
blessing for which they scarcely dared to hope. 

The great affliction under which our country laboured 
was the want of a proper constitution. Her parliament was 
utterly powerless, and a mere name: for all statutory pur- 
poses they were not a deliberative, but a formal assembly. 
They met,—they voted,— perhaps they discussed; they 
wrangled and shook hands again after the most approved 
method ; they listened to the viceroy’s plausible addresses, 
and answered them with servile and humiliating replies; they 
seldom spoke of liberty, or their country, for to name either 
would sound but like a bitter jest; and if ever a faint flash 
of patriotism was observed in any of their enactments, it was 
instantly stifled by the attorney-general of England, who 
possessed the right of veto on all their bills. Nor was this 
all. England, as if to do away with the notion summarily, 
that Ireland had any right whatever to a constitution, or 
Irishmen any privileges at all similar to those of their masters, 
passed a law —the sixth of George I—by which the parlia- 
ment of this country was rendered as completely inoperative 
as if it had never existed. By this statute it was declared, 
that Ireland should be henceforward bound by every British 
enactment in which she was expressly designated, as firmly 
as if she formed a portion of the English soil; thus annihi- 
lating at a single blow the constitution which had been 
granted to her by even her earliest conquerors, and rendering 
nugatory, and almost ridiculous, her own assembled peers and 
commoners. 

A misconstruction of the statute of Henry VII, commonly 
called the law of Poynings, who was deputy in Ireland under 
that monarch, was the first fatal source of Ireland’s ruin and 
disgrace. At a parliament holden in Drogheda, in the tenth 
year of Henry, was passed the act whereby all statutes made 
in England before that time were made binding in this king- 
dom. And in order more effectually to stifle any remnant of 
independence, it was enacted, “ at the request of the Commons 
of Ireland,” that no parliament should be there holden— 


‘* But at such season as the king’s lieutenant and council should 
first certify to the king, under the great seal of that land, the 
causes and considerations, and all such acts as them seemeth 
should pass in the same parliament, and such causes, considerations, 
and acts affirmed by the king and his council to be good and ex- 
pedient for that land, and his license thereupon, as well as 
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affirmation of the said causes and acts as to summon the said 
parliament under the great seal of England had and obtained.”— 
10 Hen. VII, cap. iv. 

Such was the law under which the constitution had for cen- 
turies groaned. No bill could possibly originate in Ireland 
without the permission of the deputy and privy council. To 
these functionaries was assigned the authority of rejecting it 
altogether, or of transmitting it to England for the consider- 
ation of the attorney-general and privy council there, b 
whom it was either at once crushed, or returned to the Iris 
parliament so mutilated and disfigured,—so injurious in its 
provisions, as they related either to the commerce or the inde- 
pendence of the country,—that it was either never again 
introduced, or if by any chance it passed into a law, it bound 
in chains more firmly still the people whom it had been 
originally designed to benefit. The Lords and Commons of 
the kingdom of Ireland were regarded but as a species of 
under-clerks of the British minister, employed in drawing 
out drafts of statutes which he altered or reversed according 
to caprice. This mockery was misnamed a constitution. 
The British government were not satisfied with the facilities 
for corruption which the parliamentary system of Ireland (by 
which the members returned sat for the life of the king), 
presented to the executive, but took every earthly precaution 
against leaving her even a shade of independence. To 
originate any measure useful to the country in a senate 
almost proverbially at the beck of the Castle, seems now too 
chimerical for even fancy to speculate upon; but when to 
this difficulty was added the still greater one of procuring the 
assent to its introduction by the knaves of state in Ireland,— 
and if even they allowed it to be mooted, the almost insur- 
mountable obstacle presented by the hostility of the British 
minister to any bill advantageous to the country,—little 
wonder can we have that the Irish were so long and so 
miserably enslaved. 

Such being the state of things, to the Irish people not only 
liberty but commerce also was wholly unknown. England 
had even then begun to monopolize the manufacture and 
trade of the world. Ireland, had she possessed an independent 
legislature, might, from her vicinity, her resources, and the 
energy of her people, have become a dangerous rival. But 
this was foreseen and prevented by the master country. 
Every restriction that human ingenuity directed to the worst 
purposes could devise was placed upon our home manufac- 
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tures. Commerce may be almost said to have been absolutely 
prohibited ; and the government of England, not content with 
having reduced this unhappy country to the worst form of 
slavery, were heartless enough to add to that affliction the 
horrors of poverty also. 


“Treland is the only country,” says Swift in his own nervous 
eloquence, “I ever heard or read of, either in ancient or modern 
history, which was denied the liberty of exporting their native 
commodities wherever they pleased. Yet this privilege, by the 
superiority of mere power, is refused to us in the most momentous 
part of commerce, besides an Act of Navigation, to which we never 
consented, pinned down upon us and rigorously executed.” 


The right of import and export was so limited, so cooped up, 
so bound by sections and statutes, and the fears also of the 
people themselves, that the country presented no field for the 
speculator in any branch of commerce. Tantus exercitus 
quantus imperator, the maxim which we rememher to have 
read in one of Lord Strafford’s dispatches from this country, 
was thought by England insufficient to keep us down: but 
starvation, as she knew, breaks the spirit of the boldest. 


“ We have neither foreign trade” (says a parliamentary speaker 
of that period, the father of Lord Clare), “nor home consumption 
sufficient to distribute the conveniences of life among us with a 
reasonable equality, nor sufficient to pay any tax proportioned to 
our numbers. This island is supposed to contain three millions ; 
of these, two live like the beast of the field, upon a root picked out 
of the earth, almost without hovels for shelter, or clothes for cover- 
ing. What must become of a nation in this situation, which at the 
same time is contracting a debt which must every year increase, by 
a very considerable excess, its expenses over its income ? What 
method can be found to prevent the ruin of a state in which these 
evils not only continue, but increase ? What mode of taxation can 
be devised ? Shall we tax leather where no shoes are worn, or 
tallow where no candles are burned? What tax ean be devised on 
the necessaries of life, where they consist wholly of roots and 
water ?”— Caldwell. 


A mind like that of Flood, imbued with the principles of 
freedom, which an acquaintance with the writings of the 
starry men of old never fails to instil, and conscious of the 
majestic energies which it possessed within itself for working 
out the regeneration of a people whom he loved, the condi- 
tion of his country, however saddening it must have appeared 
at first sight, could not but have inflamed with a lofty and 
generous ambition. Liberty, as he well knew, is the daughter 
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of eloquence. That exalted science he had earnestly culti- 
vated; and he must have entered the Commons’ house of 
parliament with a thrill of satisfaction at the presentiment— 
for great minds have such inward prophecies of their own 
glories—of liberating his native land from a thraldom so de- 
structive and debasing. In that house he was destined speedily 
to stand forth the single great man. Anthony Malone was 
sinking under years; his great spirit had towards the decline 
of life become tame and enfeebled. He was afraid of England: 
he dreaded her iron power, and was rather a strenuous adviser 
= bad measures than a patriotic advocate for good ones. 

either does he seem to have possessed that original grandeur 
in which the spirit of Henry Flood was moulded. The latter 
was like one of Plutarch’s characters: the former, great and 
talented as he certainly was, approached nearer to the ordi- 
nary level, and had little of the old Roman in his soul. 
Flood was great genius: Malone was great ability. 

Dr. Lucas was also a member of the house at this period, but 
he too must be considered vastly inferior to both Malone and 
Flood. He was illustrious from his principles, not from his 
genius. Sprung from the people, he had early identified 
himself with their cause: his honesty was unquestionable, 
his patriotism pure and beautiful, his sentiments noble and 
philosophic. The attacks of his enemies were the primary 
steps by which he mounted to popularity; but though his 
ambition was boundless, and his love of Ireland ever impelled 
him to strike out into new paths for her regeneration, he was 
never destined to occupy a brilliant or a prominent position, 
either in the administration or the history of his country. 
But his name can never be repeated, without calling forth in 
every Irish heart emotions of admiration at the character of 
the man, who, first after Swift, went boldly forth the foeman 
of oppression, and by his single exertions smoothed the way 
for the most ennobling triumphs. 

Edmond Sextus Pery, afterwards speaker of the house and 
Lord Pery, was third in importance on the popular side. What 
he wanted in genius he made up in wisdom. He was perhaps 
the most sensible man of the day: and to his advice the suc- 
cess of many of the measures by which the’ country was 
advantaged and adorned, was mainly due. His character 
approached in some instances to the sublime. On one occa- 
sion, when government, in direct opposition to a resolution of 
parliament, had increased the commissioners of the revenue 
from seven to eleven, their conduct was brought before the 

VOL. XILI.—NO, XXV. 8 
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house, and it was proposed, that whoever had advised this 
measure had acted contrary to the wishes of the Commons. 
The question was put—the numbers were equal; one hun- 
dred and six on each side: the speaker was called on for his 
casting voice. With an eye whose glance was never forgot- 
ten, and in tones that awed the fiercest of the ministerial 
supporters, he thus denounced the insult which the house had 
received: “This is a question which involves the privileges 
of the Commons of Ireland. The Noes have opposed the 
privilege,—the Noes have been wrong: let the privileges of 
the Commons stand unimpeached: therefore I say the Ayes 
have it.” His mind, however, had not the innate vigorous- 
ness of Malone, or the mighty energy of Flood. He was 
formed to cooperate, but not to lead. He could have guided 
a cabinet, but he could not wield the destinies of a country. 
Pery was the Jupiter with his golden sceptre,—Malone was 
the Jove armed with thunder; Flood was a combination of 
the dignity of the first, and the might of the second. 

The parliament of 1759, to which Mr. Flood was returned, 
was dissolved shortly after, by the death of George II. He 
was re-elected for the same county, to the new one summoned 
on the accession of George III, and took his seat on the 
opposition side of the house. But of his exertions for the 
country, if any were made by him, we have unfortunately no 
record. The earliest authentic reports of the debates in the 
Irish House of Commons begin in 1763;—to Sir James 
Caldwell we owe their preservation. It is said indeed that 
he distinguished himself much on his first appearance in the 
house, but there is little more than tradition for the story. 
These years form a complete blank in his biographical me- 
moirs. The only thing with which we are informed by his 
present biographer is, that about this time he formed a matri- 
monial alliance with Lady Frances Maria Beresford, a lady 
of high rank and powerful family, and with whom he obtained 
a large fortune. He took up his residence at Farmley, in 
Kilkenny, and there doubtless still more splendidly matured 
his powers of mind. Certain it is that at this time he com- 
posed and transcribed more than perhaps at any other period 
of his life. He is said to have translated some books of 
Homer, and to have copied out, with notes and alterations, 
the two concluding books of Milton’s Paradise Lost. He 
wrote out also the finest passages from the plays of Shakspeare, 
and collected them into manuscript volumes ;—thus imitating 
the famous orator of old, who, by transcriptions from Thucy- 
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dides, first laid the seed of that close, overwhelming, and 
vehement style, in which he excelled, and became inimitable. 
The Theban Lyrist also—the handbook for an orator—became 
more constantly his study: and he devoted to poetical com- 
position those hours which were not occupied by graver and 
more profound pursuits. He shared largely in some private 
theatricals which were established at Flood Hall, the seat of 
Sir Hercules Langrishe, and with that gentleman performed 
on the stage. It is probable that he made pleasure subservient 
to instruction, and thus charmed away the labour of acquiring 
oratorical action and delivery—Studio fallente laborem. 

The first appearance of Flood in the house, of which we 
have any authentic record, was on October 12th, 1763. 
In those times members of parliament sat for the life of the 
king; and this system, the prolific parent of every kind of 
political corruption, had been for a long period one of the 
chief abuses at which the ablest men in the country had 
aimed their attacks. Flood took a prominent part in this 
debate, retorting on the supporters of the government in a 
vein of withering sarcasm mingled with a bold and fiery 
eloquence that dismayed his opponents, and gave to the 
country a brilliant presage of his future fame. He was then 
only in his thirtieth year, but whoever will take the trouble 
of looking at his speech will find that his genius was far more 
matured at this early period than might have been expected. 
On the 8th of November, he delivered a brilliant speech, in 
which he denounced the practice of indiscriminate pensioning 
then newly sprung up, and in the early part of the follow- 
ing year, took a very prominent part in a discussion connected 
with the liberty of the press. Mr. Wilson, the publisher of 
the Dublin Magazine, had asserted in it of Sir Arthur Brooke, 
member for the county of Fermanagh, that he was not the 
author of the North Briton, as every one who knew him, 
was aware that he had not literary abilities for such a task, 
and besides he had voted in the majority condemnatory of 
the letters as libels. This was a good sarcasm on Brooke. 
Nobody of course seriously expected that a booby county 
member was author of productions which shook the demo- 
cracy from one end of the land to the other: and yet for so 
harmless and Irish-like a jest, it was gravely moved by the 
Right Hon. William Henry Fortescue, member for Monaghan, 
that “ Peter Wilson, printer, in Dame-street, shall, for a 
breach of privilege against a worthy member of this house, 
be immediately taken into custody of the serjeant-at-arms.” 

82 
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Pery, ever forward when right was to be pleaded, and the 
liberty of the subject advocated, said that he never could 
give his consent to such a motion until there was proof 
before the house that Wilson was either the author, printer, 
or vendor of the publication. To this Fortescue answered 
that he had a letter in Wilson’s own hand-writing admitting 
the publication, assuring Sir Arthur that it had appeared 
merely through his being unable, by reason of indisposition to 
read over the proof, and humbly apologizing for the liberty 
he had taken so inadvertently. This ought to have been 
apparently satisfaction enough to Brooke, but the Castle party 
were determined to punish the poor fellow, for even in his 
own humble way he had done some good to Ireland. It is 
melancholy to find such a man as Malone taking part with so 
miserable a motion. He was answered by Pery, who stood 
up for the liberty of the press, “ the great bulwark of our 
constitution.” He said it was idle to suppose that so respect- 
able a man as Sir Arthur Brooke could be libelled or injured 
by the document in question, and deprecated the cruelty of 
dragging the wretched printer before the house. Malone 
answered with more warmth than became him, and with more 
eloquence than such a man should have used in a cause so bad. 
“ The honourable gentleman,” said he, “sir, is a member of this 
house, and to insinuate that he wants understanding, is to 
insinuate that he is unequal to his trust: it tends to destroy 
the confidence placed in him by his constituents, and to ex- 
pose him to every attempt that cunning and fraud may be 
encouraged to practice against those whom they suppose 
unequal to detect them.”—(Caldwell, p. 682.) The motion 
was carried, and poor Wilson brought to the bar of the 
house. Having been asked whether he was the printer and 
publisher of the pamphlet now shown to him, he submissively 
answered that “ he had too much repentance and contrition 
for what he had done, to add to his guilt by presuming to 
deny the fact to that honourable house.” The speaker then 
asked him what he had to say in extenuation of his crime; 
when Wilson answered that it was owing to his own sickness 
and the negligence of his servants that the paragraph had 
appeared ; that as soon as he knew it, he went to the honour- 
able and worthy member, with a letter apologising for what 
had happened, in the most submissive manner, and offered to 
make any atonement in his power. He was then asked, with 
a cruelty carried to an extreme, whether he had since suffered 
any of the said pamphlets containing the libel on Brooke to 
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be sold. This question was compassionately objected to by 
an honourable member, but the questioner presisting in it, 
the unfortunate man answered that after writing the letter to 
Sir Arthur, the perturbation and confusion of his mind were 
so great that he did not think of directing his servants not to sell 
the pamphlet, and that he did not know but that they might sell 
it; though if the honourable member, or any other person had 
given him the least intimation to stop the sale he would 
undoubtedly have done it. No more questions having been 
put, the Right Hon. William Henry Fortescue rose, with a 
hypocritical affectation of regret “ to move the punishment of 
the unfortunate man at the bar;” and in a long speech, which 
clearly proves the then lowly condition of that press which 
was yet to become the most gigantic element of liberty, of 
knowledge, and of wisdom, in the world, moved, that “ for 
a libel highly and injuriously reflecting on the character of a 
worthy member of this house, Peter Wilson be committed 
a close prisoner to Newgate!” The motion was opposed by 
Flood first, in a short speech, on the ground of its inhumanity. 
Pointing to Wilson, who tottered at the bar like a helpless 
child, the speaker said, “ 1 think the committing him close 
prisoner to Newgate in the bad state of health of which his 
looks are a sufficient proof, will be a punishment much more 
than adequate to his crime; it will affect essentially his 
character and constitution, and may probably in his present 
situation cost him his life.” Malone, however, while he 
affected to pity the criminal, loudly deprecated the crime 
of which he stood charged, and much to his discredit en- 
deavoured rather to clip the wings of the eaglet power, than 
to foster them into vigour. Having with a good deal of inge- 
nuity twisted the paragraph into its most libellous construc- 
tions, he gave his assent that the committal of the party to 
Newgate should stand on the journals, and added that some 
other mode of punishment less severe might then be adopted. 
“To say” says Flood, in answer, “that Sir Arthur Brooke 
had not literary ability for a work like the North Briton, 
did not imply that he was deficient in understanding, nor is 
the want of literary ability a disgrace to gentlemen who have 
more important objects of their attention than literary per- 
formances. Supposing I should read some anonymous verses, 
and should say I thought them as good as Mr. Pope’s, and 
suppose somebody should say they were written by Sir A. 
Brooke, would it be deemed any reflection on his under- 
standing if I should say I did not think him capable of 
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writing verse so well?” This reasoning is very acute: and 
was just suited to meet that of Malone, who had adroitly 
tortured a portion of this paragraph into a signification which 
though it might bear it, was rather too refined, we think, for 
the writer to have intended. Whether the house agreed 
with Malone or Flood most, we do not know, but Wilson 
was not committed to Newgate then. He was left in the 
custody of the sergeant-at-arms from Saturday till Tuesday. 
On that day he was sent to Newgate for about an hour, but 
on his own petition, and the motion of Sir Arthur Brooke, 
he was discharged from confinement. This little episode in 
Irish history has not been generally noticed, but we think it 
important, as proving the extreme limits to which privilege 
then stretched her arm, when for so trivial a sentiment, so 
heavy a punishment was allotted. 

From this period the whole history of the country presents 
us only with constant anarchy on the popular side, and aggra- 
vated corruption on that of the court. In December 1765, 
the subject of pensions was again brought forward, and nega- 
tived by a large majority. In the spring of 1766, we find 
Flood bringing two bills before the house,—one for limiting 
the duration of parliament, the other for regulating the mi- 
litia. The first bill was passed, presented to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant for transmission to Eagland, and never again heard of. 
The other was opposed by the whole force of the government, 
and thrown out. But the spirit of Flood was dauntless, and 
defeat did but the more strengthen his enthusiasm in the 
cause of his country. 

About this time he went to England, and was followed 
thither by Lord Charlemont, whose friendship for him can- 
not be contemplated without pleasure. Nothing indeed could 
be more refined, more delicate, more beautiful, than the affec- 
tion between these two noble persons. The earl loved Flood 
almost to enthusiasm; he was a kind of idol, to which his 
heart constantly turned. The following letter, written at 
this period, proves the fondness that subsisted between them: 

“ Piccadilly, 1766. 

“T set out with a thorough confidence that I was travelling 
towards you. Arrived in London, my first care was to send to the 
St. James’s Coffee House. The answer was that you were gone to 
Paris, but were expected back in a very few days ; and the next 
morning I received your billet, with an account of your having 
been obliged to set out for Ireland. I had expected the utmost 
pleasure in meeting you here. * * * The unexpected absence of a 
beloved mistress could scarcely have affected me more.” 
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The same sentiments recur after the lapse of years: 


“ June 15, 1775. 

“ You tell me that you wish I should pay you a visit at Farmley. 
So do I, most sincerely ; nothing could give me more pleasure. Is 
there upon earth a man I love more than you, or in whose com- 
pany IJ find more delight ? My affection for you must be proof 
against everything, since even an interval of deviation (it is, thank 
fate, no more) in the idem sentire de republica has not been able to 
affect it.” 

“ Jan. 1, 1782. 

“Well, but my dearest Harry, I can write no more; my eyes 
begin to fail me, and 1 must conclude. My spirits are very low, 
and that circumstance may perhaps make me see matters in an un- 
favourable light ; but I do not like the present progress of affairs. 
There is, to be sure, one luminous spot at which I love to.gaze, and 
which administers comfort under all my oppressions. You may 
guess what that spot is, when I assure you that I am, my dearest, 
dear Flood, your faithful and more than affectionate friend.” 


On the 14th of October, a new viceroy, Lord Townshend, 
was sent over. The nomination of this nobleman to the vice- 
royalty of Ireland was a state joke. With no talents but for 
drinking, with no pursuits higher than those of low humour, 
jesting, and debauchery, he was thought well adapted to 
govern a people whom their conquerors regarded as not the 
soberest in the world, and who had ever been remarkable for 
a cordial sympathy with wit and festive accomplishments, in 
whomsoever they were found. They had been heretofore 
menaced out of freedom; Lord Townshend was sent over to 
laugh them out of liberty. It was scarcely possible, argued 
his employers, to suspect a man of so humorous a counte- 
nance of dishonesty or intrigue. His administration accord- 
ingly presents a motley mixture of statesmanship and buf- 
foonery,—of legal enactments and Fescennine fun. Minis- 
ters revelled in a state-saturnalia; und the most solemn acts 
of the constitution were thought fit and proper subjects for 
derision. The viceroy was a droll fellow; his government 
was a farce, only less ludicrous than the imaginary rule of 
Sancho Panza, because attended with the worst consequences, 
and exercised on the most important matters in the world,—the 
laws and constitution of a people. In early life the compa- 
nion in arms of the gallant Wolfe, he attempted, on the death 
of that general, to snatch the glory which he had died in 
achieving from the hands of the deceased, and was obliged to 
apologize in writing to his superior officer for his unblushing 
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effrontery on the occasion. His after-years were on a par 
with this act of poltroonery, and his rule in Ireland justified 
the anticipations of all honest men, it being as profligate, as 
disgraceful, as debasing and intemperate, as any since the 
odious days of Strafford. He did not, as we said before, 
throw even the mantle of dignity over his proceedings. By 
the aristocracy he was pitied as a blot upon their order; by 
the common people he was despised and laughed at. He 
made no secret of the state of slavishness to Lord North, to 
which he had consented to submit; and it has been credibly 
said that this representative of royalty did with his own vice- 
regal hand design and sketch a caricature representing him- 
self with hands and feet tied (a symbol of his inability to do 
anything but at the beck of the English minister), which 
caricature he not only exhibited to his friends in private, but 
had even the impudence to have published and publicly sold. 
By the few respectable supporters of the government he was 
thoroughly contemned ; but those who, like Provost Andrews, 
had their own ends to attain, did not disdain to be the asso- 
ciates of his drunken frolics, and the applauders of his indecent 
wit. By the English ministry who sent him he was treated 
with an indignity to which no man but one in whom all high 
sentiments of honour were completely stifled, would have 
submitted. The abuses of the law courts in Ireland had been 
long a popular subject of reform. The judges, who then 
held their seats at the pleasure of administration, were sub- 
servient, unjust, and corrupt. The elegant periphrasis in 
which Lord Mansfield clothed a certain maxim of English 
law,—viz. Justice must be drawn from pure fountains,—would 
not apply to the ermined sycophants of those days. Lord 
Townshend, in his first speech from the viceregal throne, 
directed the attention of parliament to this point; and both 
houses soon passed the heads of a bill, ordaining that judges 
should in future hold their seats, not during pleasure, but 
during good behaviour. The bill was sent over to England 
for approval,—there deprived of its best provisions,—returned 
to this country, and thrown out by parliament as an insulting 
mockery. ‘The Lord Townshend, who may be said to have 
introduced the bill, nevertheless retained office. But the 





* “ The lord-lieutenant says more good things in one night than are perhaps 
uttered in this house during a whole session.” This I heard Provost Andrews 
say, on some charge against Lord Townshend for extending too far the influence 
of the crown, No doubt it might have been strictly true, but what a speech 
for the House of Commons.”—Hardy’s Life of Charlemont, p. 158. 
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rejection of this measure was speedily compensated by the 
passing of another measure,—that great one to which Ire- 
land’s greatest and best men had so long devoted themselves. 
This was a bill for limiting the duration of parliament. It 
was introduced by Lucas in November 1767, and passed into 
a law on the 12th of February in the following year. 

The motives were not the purest which caused this act of 
grace. The parliament had more than once passed a bill of 
nearly similar provisions,—not because they sincerely wished 
it to become the law of the land (for it had been cunningly 
arranged that it was to be quashed by the Irish privy council) 
but because they wished to gull the people into a belief that 
they were not entirely dishonest, and thereby often made 
themselves popular for short periods. The odium of rejec- 
tion lay, therefore, on the privy council. But that upright 
body having long borne public execration on this account, 
became at length desirous to shift the burthen from their 
own shoulders, and transfer it to their brethren of the privy 
council in England. With this design, they refused to reject 
the bill of 1768, but sent it to England, hoping that the same 
game would be played there, and the bill thrown into the fire, 
or perhaps amended by the attorney-general’s errand-boy. 
The English council resolved to disappoint them: to the 
dismay of the Irish borough-buyers, they returned the bill 
with the alteration of octennial for septennial, put an end to 
the session, and declared the parliament was dissolved. ‘To ° 
the House of Lords the bill was an extremely seasonable 
boon. Their boroughs became at once sources of octennial 
revenue; and their exultation at the moment was open and inde- 
cent. They read the bill thrice on the same day, and passed 
it with only three dissentient voices,—the chancellor, Lord 
Lifford; Lord Annaley; and Hutchinson, bishop of Kilala; 
—honourable senators, who had perhaps no boroughs to let 
out for sale. ‘This was a great stride to independence, and it 
was achieved principally by the labours of Flood. It tended 
much to diminish the evils of which we have spoken in a pre- 
vious part. 

It was in this year that Mr. Flood first thought of pro- 
curing a seat in the parliament of Great Britain, and even 
commissioned his friend Lord Charlemont to enter into a 
negotiation with one of the Pitt family relating to it. What 
first turned his thoughts into that channel, can now only be 
surmised. ‘That he looked for a nobler stage and more ex- 
tensive topics than he could expect ever to find in the then 
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wretched senate of his own country, is the first and most 
plausible conjecture: that he was thoroughly disgusted with 
the working of Irish politics, and the faithlessness of those 
even on his own side of public questions, we have also reason 
to believe. We have seen the hapless condition to which 
the country was reduced, and we have traced, one by one, 
the measures supported by Flood, all of which would have 
materially assisted, if passed, to render her prosperous and 
happy. But venal majorities rendered useless the most stre- 
nuous efforts; and the very men in whom Flood most warmly 
confided, were by his own account frequently the most ready 
to thwart, to oppose, and to betray him. “ When Mr. Flood 
was in London,” says Hardy,* “he more than once declared 
to Mr. Forbes, ‘that he had been betrayed oftener when 
taking an active part in the House of Commons in Ireland, 
than he thought it necessary to state. Except some parti- 
cular persons,’ continued he, ‘men indeed of the most un- 
scrupulous and delicate honour, everyone whom I entrusted a 
parliamentary motion to, or plan of conduct for the session, 
almost uniformly betrayed me.’” His veneration of Lord Chat- 
ham had always been great; and seeing all labours useless in 
Treland, he might have hoped, by maintaining her cause in the 
councils of Great Britain, if not to awaken sympathy and pro- 
cure redress, to arouse at least enquiry into her condition. The 
negotiation commenced with Mr. John Pitt on the subject, 
was not concluded. Flood had always been anxious to enter 
parliament unshackled by pledges to patrons. He had no 
objection to buy their constituencies, but he would not sell 
his conscience. This rigid independence may have proved 
an obstacle to his views of obtaining an English seat at that 
time ; and the better state of things which on the passing of 
the octennial bill appeared to be springing up in Ireland, may 
have been another inducement not to press too eagerly for a 
representation in that country. He therefore sat down once 
more in the Irish parliament; and had become so popular, 
that in 1769 he was returned as representative by two consti- 
tuencies. In the Journals of the Commons,f we find the fol- 
lowing: “ Henry Flood, Esq. being chosen a burgess for the 
borough of Callan in the county of Kilkenny, and also a 
burgess for the borough of Longford in the county of Long- 
ford, made his election to serve for the borough of Callan ;” 





* Life of Charlemont, p. 184. Tt 8, p.343, 14th December, 1769. 
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and the speaker was ordered to issue a new writ for Long- 
ford in his place. 

A melancholy episode in Mr. Flood’s life occurred this 
year. It must Lev been consoling to him, however, that it 
was forced on him, and that with an earnestness that almost 
demonstrates how eagerly his challenger thirsted for his blood. 
Mr. Agar, a gentleman of large property in Callan, had for 
a long period contested the representation with the family of 
Flood. In those days, duelling was a fashionable accom- 
plishment, and every public man resorted to it for redress on 
the most trivial circumstance. Agar challenged Flood. They 
met. The former was a first-rate shot; but he was hit by 
his opponent, and slightly wounded. Exasperated at the 
result, he again challenged him on a most unfair and foolish 
pretext. The result of the fight is detailed in a letter which 
we transcribe from Grattan’s Life, lately published by his 
son : 

Mr. Bushe to Mr. Grattan. 
“ September 1769. 

“‘My dear Harry,—I must postpone every other topic to inform 
you that on Friday last a duel was fought between Harry Flood and 
Mr. Agar the elder, in Dunmore Park, near Kilkenny, in which 
Mr. Agar was unfortunately killed. As Mr. Flood was not the 
challenger, and as it was out of his power to avoid it, he has nothing 
to reproach himself with. The cause was a case of pistols belong- 
ing to Mr. Agar, which Mr. Keogh lost at Burnchurch in the riots 
about ten months ago. I hear that the unfortunate gentleman had 
often asked Mr. Flood about them, who always said that ‘he had 
them not, and was not accountable for them.’ But on Friday they 
produced a challenge, to my great surprise ; for if there were any 
offence it was as much an offence any day these ten months as it 
was on that day. They stood at about fourteen yards asunder. 
Before they fired, Mr. Agar questioned Mr. Flood about the pistols 
in a threatening and offensive manner. Mr. Flood answered very 
deliberately, ‘ You know I will not answer you while you ask me 
in that manner.’ Mr. G. Bushe, who was Mr. Flood’s friend, said 
something to Agar to induce him to ask in another manner, and 
not bring such an affair on himself so needlessly, but without effect. 
He laid down one pistol and rested the other on his arm to take 
his aim. Both Mr. G. B. and Mr. Roth his own friend called to 
him to fire fairly—(N.B. besides the unfairness of using a rest, it 
was particularly unfair at that time, for Mr. A. had proposed they 
should stand alongside a quick-set hedge, but Mr. Roth declared 
‘there should be no levelling !’)—upon their calling out he desisted 
and took another posture, and fired first and missed. He then took 
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up another pistol and said to Mr. Flood, ‘Fire, you scoundrel !’ 
Mr. Flood thereupon presented his pistol, which he held all this 
while with the muzzle turned upwards, and shot Mr. A. through 
the heart. Mr. A.’s left breast was towards him, Mr. A. being left- 
handed. He expired in a few minutes without saying anything 
articulate. The coroners have found the verdict specially, * That 
he came by his death by a pistol bullet,’-—as appears more fully by 
the examinations of Mr. Roth and Mr. Bushe,—without ever men- 
tioning Mr. Flood’s name. Mr. Flood is fortunate that a man was 
present of so much honour as Mr. Roth, who does the fullest justice 
to his character. I hear that Mr. Agar of Gowran has heard the 
matter properly related, and that he disclaimed any ungenerous 
malice ; and indeed the matter is so wonderfully clear, that Mr. 
Flood has nothing to apprehend from prosecution or from calumny. 
Nothing ever was superior to his temper or his steady courage. I 
will not sign my name, for obvious reasons. Mr. Flood does not 
abscond, nor is there any occasion.—G. P. B.” 

The domestic feuds then prevalent among gentlemen whose 
interest divided parliamentary constituencies, ran to greater 
lengths than ever was witnessed in England ; and the indivi- 
dual whose fate it was to fall by Mr. Flood’s hand, had been 
one of the most violent enemies in that respect that any 
public man ever encountered. Against Flood he seems to 
have entertained some deadly hatred, for which none of that 
gentleman’s biographers have given any reason. Flood had 
two years before narrowly escaped with life from a party set 
on to attack him at the instigation of Agar ;—the details of 
which appear in the Commons’ Journal. A special commis- 
sion was issued for the trial of Flood on this occasion, but the 
provocation was so gross that the jury acquitted him unhesi- 
tatingly. The government attempted for a long while to 
hold the commission suspended in terrorem over his head, and 
were with great difficulty at length induced, by the repeated 
remonstrances of Lord Charlemont, to bring him to trial:— 
a singular fact, which shows the lengths to which power was 
prostituted in those days. 

A short account of Mr. Flood’s literary labours at this time 
may not be devoid of interest. The influence of popular 
journals was always extensive in Ireland, since that great day 
when Swift’s first Drapier’s Letter appeared, and roused 
the people to an ardent sense of a grievous though unsus- 
pected injustice. No paper of the kind had however been 
published in Ireland for a long while, until, immediately after 
the accession of George III, the Freeman's Journal, an 
honourable repository of patriotism and sound judgment, was 
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established by Lucas. To this paper Flood, Burgh, and 
Yelverton were the chief contributors; and during the 
Townshend administration these gentlemen kept up a con- 
stant attack on the principles of the Castle, and were inces- 
santly sounding on the people to independence. From the 
celebrated volume called Baratariana we insert one of these 
papers, truly descriptive of the character of the viceroy 
Townshend. 
‘ SANCHO, OUR CHIEF GOVERNOR. 
“ January 16, 1768. 

“ A plump man, with a merry, round, unstudious-looking coun- 
tenance ; a jovial companion of great festive mirth, preferring even 
the latter-end of a feast to any part of a fray. A person who 
cannot arrive at the heroic virtues should always affect the social 
ones. It is said indeed that he is apt to quarrel in his liquor ; but 
that is easily corrected. One perfectly regardless of pomp, dignity, 
or parade, going about scattering his proverbs to common passen- 
gers as he walks the streets. It has been whispered indeed that he 
is a person of great design; but then I have been told that his 
execution is rather with the pencil than the pen. What merry 
* duke or duchess made him a governor in a frolic, I cannot say: for 
Ihear it was not at first seriously intended. If Charles II, of 
facetious memory, was now monarch of these realms, it might per- 
haps be accounted for more ways than one, as Sancho’s attachment 
to the Stuart line is sufficiently well known; but his present 
Majesty, God bless him! I hear is no joker. 

“ He was forced abroad once as squire to a certain Don Quixote 
in arms, who led him often into so much trouble and peril, in quest 
of fame, conquest, honour, and such other romantic notions, that it 
is generally believed, had that same knight-errant but lived to the 
end of his last glorious campaign, the squire would have begged 
his discharge and have quitted the service. And this appears to 
be pretty plain, from his conduct immediately after the knight’s 
death ; for his experience in chivalry had given our poor Sancho 
so cordial an affection for peace, that he heartily concurred and 
assisted in every measure requisite to bring one about, thinking it 
not too dearly purchased at the expense of fame, conquest, honour, 
and such other romantic notions.”—Baratariana, p. 4. 

The government of the kingdom was thus faithfully repre- 
sented under the fanciful light of an imaginary realm; and 
the rulers were depicted in colours that were so true to 
nature, they could not be mistaken. To the elegant imagi- 
nation of Sir Hercules Langrishe we believe was first owing 
the merit of this idea; and to his happy pen some of the finest 
sketches of satire and the most playful ebullitions of wit have 
been attributed by subsequent commentators on Baratariana. 
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The great master of the Junian style was Flood; and his 
letters, under the signatures of Syndercombe and Anonymous, 
attracted most attention, provoked most replies, and were 
more dreaded by administration, than. those of any other 
contributor. In the Life of Mr. Grattan, lately published, 
we find them noticed. 

Grattan to Mr. Broome. 

“ The anonymous letter was much liked: I think it is the best 
of any.” February 8, 1770. 

* You will see in the Freeman next Saturday a letter to Lord 
Townshend equal to any of Junius’s performances. I have seen it 
in manuscript: it is by some attributed to Flood, but denied so 
strenuously that I almost doubt his being the author. I shall send 
you the paper as soon as it comes out.” February 22, 1770. 

“ Notwithstanding this pretended disclaimer,” says Mr. 
Henry Grattan, “the letter here alluded to was written by 
Mr. Flood.” It bore his usual signature, Syndercombe. 
Grattan appears to have taken a strong interest in these 
letters. In a third letter to Mr. Broome he again alludes to 
them. 

* Let me know what you think of the last Syndercombe. I 
believe you will think with me it was unequal ; in the first part 
strong, and precise in the conclusion : in that part he had relaxed 
the rigour of imitation, and relapsed into his own nervous argu- 
mentation.” April, 19, 1770. 

They are extremely fine specimens of political invective, but 
will not bear comparison with the more brilliant and polished 
epistles of Junius. They have much of his severity,—but 
the terseness that barbed his satire and renders it immortal, 
they do not possess. Yet there is a palpable similarity 
between them: the minds of the two men seem to have been 
cast in the same mould; and this was probably the reason 
that among the many illustrious individuals to whom their 
authorship was attributed Flood was one. One fact however 
mentioned by Mr. Henry Grattan disproves the supposition : 

“ One of the letters of Junius to Sir William Draper was written 
on the 21st of February 1769, and appeared but a few days after 
the publication of Sir William’s letter dated the 17th, and to which 
it was a reply : at that time Mr. Flood was in Ireland, and it would 
not have been possible for a reply to have been made by him, and 
published in London, in the short space within which that letter of 
Junius appeared.” Life of Grattan, vol. i, 159. 

Sir Lawrence Parsons was always of opinon that they were 
written by Flood; but the weight of evidence preponderates 
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above all others in favour of another Irishman, Sir Philip 
Francis. 

On the 17th of October, 1769, the lord lieutenant met 
the new parliament. The interval of sixteen months which 
had passed since the dissolution of the old, and the sum- 
moning together of the new house of commons, had been 
well employed by his excellency in procuring adherents to 
the side of government; but the very earliest possible oppor- 
tunity was seized by the patriotic members, to bring at once 
to issue a matter which vitally affected the Commons. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 21st of November,* a motion having been 
made that a bill, granting his majesty certain taxes therein 
expressed, should be read a second time, it was rejected by a 
majority of ninety-four against seventy-one; and it was re- 
solved, that “the said bill was rejected, because it did not take 
its rise in the house.” This act of spirit so greatly disgusted 
Lord North, that he ordered Lord Townshend to prorogue 
the parliament at once; but some inkling of the matter 
having reached the ears of the Commons, they carried, by a 
majority of one hundred and six against seventy-three, an 
address, in which they requested to know whether his excel- 
lency had either instructions or an intention to prorogue the 
parliament sooner than usual. His excellency refused to give 
them any information, but in accordance with his orders put 
an end to the session on the 26th of December. On the 12th 
of March, 1770, he issued a proclamation proroguing it to 
the 1st of May following; on the 20th of April he further 
prorogued them to the 28th of August; on the 21st of August 
he prorogued them to the 16th of October; on the 11th of 
October he further prorogued them to the 18th of December ; 
on the 10th of December he further prorogued them to the 
15th of January, 1771; and on the 9th of January he fur- 
ther prorogued them to the 26th of February, 1771, then to 
sit for the dispatch of business. So violent a proceeding 
attracted the attention of the whole kingdom, and was even 
the subject of a motion in the British parliament; but Lord 
North was then omnipotent, and all enquiry into it was nega- 
tived. The lord lieutenant having met the house, and ad- 
dressed them, a vote of thanks to his majesty for continuing 
his lordship in the government, was carried by one hundred 
and thirty-two against one hundred and seven, whereupon 
Ponsonby resigned his seat as speaker of the house, deeming 
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the address inconsistent with their honour and dignity. Mr. 
Pery, who had received the promise of a peerage, was elected 
to the chair on a division of one hundred and eighteen against 
one hundred and fourteen: the honest men fell off by degrees 
by the artifices of the ministry, and the new parliament soon 
became almost as degraded as any of its predecessors. Durin 
this session Dr. Lucas died; and Ireland had only Flood to 
look to and confide in. On the 18th of May the parliament 
was prorogued, and did not meet again until the 8th of 
October. During the whole period of its continuance we find 
the name of Flood marshalled in every one of the popular 
divisions in the house, but no other record of his services has 
been yet given to the world, except the enumeration of his 
votes preserved in the Journals of the Commons. ‘The only 
man of genius who stood by his side was Hussey Burgh—a 
noble name, and a noble individual, of the purest integrity, 
and of the most brilliant abilities. These two fought side by 
side the battle of the constitution during the brief’ session 
from October to December. The government of Lord 
Townshend had never received so many, and such disastrous 
defeats, as during this period; and we find its history thus 
briefly summed up in a letter of Mr. Grattan to Mr. Day, of 
the date Jan. 9, 1770. 


“Treland has been the scene of action the foregoing part of this 
winter. ‘There has been no winter in which party has more fluctu- 
ated. At one time the independent men, as they call themselves, 
inclining to government, and threatening defeat to the speaker ; at 
another time supporting the speaker, and casting the balance against 
government. ‘The lord lieutenant received four or five defeats this 
winter, but was victorious often; and parties were so balanced that 
the measure was generally determined by its own weight The 
debates this winter were not equal to what I have formerly heard 
in the Irish house. Flood and Hutchinson seldom spoke. The 
former, on one or two occasions, was as great as any man could be 
who did not exert himself.” 


In November 1771, Mr. Flood, in order, if possible, to put 
a stop to the system of pensioning and bribery, opposed the 
motion of the government to encrease the commissioners of 
the revenue from seven to twelve, and moved that the former 
number be sufficient. The resolution was carried by a ma- 
jority of forty-six; and on the motion of Mr. Brownlow it 
was resolved, by a majority of one hundred and twenty-three 
to one hundred and one, that the entire house, with the 
speaker at their head, should lay the resolution before the vice- 
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regal throne. ‘These were the accents of liberty, but they 
were too feeble to be regarded, or to strike terror. ‘The castle, 
in defiance of the Commons, appointed twelve commissioners ; 
and it was on this occasion that Pery, the speaker, gave that 
burst of independence which we have before cited. 

Who that peruses these acts of administration will not 
concur in Flood’s denunciation of the viceroy? Let it bea 
lesson to all governors, and a model for all patriots. 


*T am not in anywise amazed that those who are under obliga- 
tions to Lord Townshend should attempt to defend his conduct. 
Gratitude exacts this duty from them, and the debt, though paid 
at the expense of their integrity, yet the justice of this private 
virtue may seemingly account for: but as I am under no such 
compliment to that noble lord, I will speak my thoughts with free- 
dom, and express my sentiments unawed. For my part, I have 
ever opposed the administration of Lord Townshend, not from per- 
sonal pique or private spleen, but from a manifest, from a warranted 
conviction that he had acted wrong. I have, since the opening of 
the session, rather been silent on his conduct, because I wished 
those wounds which he gave my country might be healed, and that 
a name so hateful to the virtuous part of this house should be buried 
in oblivion. But when I find unmerited applause bestowed, unjust 
panegyric’given, and that he who deserves the severest censure is 
adorned with laurels, I cannot patiently sit and silentlylisten. A gen- 
tleman (Mr. Agar) on my left hand, has called the noble lord to order 
because he has dared to speak against his patron. Who was it first 
began the theme? I appeal to the house, if from the government 
side the altercation did not originate? An honourable member 
opposite to me first mentioned Lord Townshend ; I did not; nor did 
any of my friends; ¢hey brought him forward, and are answerable 
for what has been, or may be said of him. Jt was observed, in this 
now absent nobleman’s praise, that the most salutary laws we ever 
experienced owed their being enacted to him. I deny it from my 
soul. I speak with confidence, nor am I apt to tell untruths. The 
Octennial Bill, which has been so loudly echoed as his deed, he 
derives not the slightest merit from. It was I who first gave the 
assisting hand to that excellent law; nor am I ashamed to pay 
myself the compliment; for honest fame is the just reward of an 
upright heart, and I am not averse to the gift. I followed the bill 
to the other side, and when it was the doubt of the minister whether 
it should pass, I told him the arguments that were its foundation ; 
in this I was backed by Lord Chatham, and the minister allowed 
them unanswerable. I therefore do aver, that from this transaction 
Lord Townshend cannot expect the shadow of honour. I speak 
truly, for Tam afraid of no man. I seck no favour, but the applause 
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which may flow from performing my duty. I am under (as I said 
before) no obligation to this or that viceroy ; and I believe I may 
say, I rejected proffered benefits. I shall now only remark, that 
from every observation I could make—from every observation an 
honest man could make—Lord Townshend acted as an enemy, a 
professed enemy, to our country, our constitution, and our liberties ; 
for which reason, instead of panegyric, he should by every real 
friend to Ireland be treated as a PUBLIC MALEFACTOR.” 


Never did the Earl of Chatham inspire more terror into the 
Walpolites than these few words of Flood did into the beagles 
of my Lord Townshend. During the whole of the year 1772, 
Flood greatly distinguished himself in the house—standing by 
every popular measure from its cradle to its grave ; at times 
winning by defiance, at others by wisdom—a quality for 
which during his whole life he was remarked. By a cotem- 
porary he is thus alluded to ;—the sketches are meagre, but 
they are outlines of Flood, and the only ones we possess :— 

* Grattan to Mr. Broome. 
“ Jan. 1772. 

“ Parliament is not sitting. Flood’s fame is not silent, though 
he is not speaking. His reputation for wisdom is equal to his 
reputation for eloquence...... He does honour, and I hope he will 
do service, to his country.” 


It would have been a glory on Grattan’s shield if he had 
always remembered these sentiments, and not forgotten all 
the gratitude he owed to his kind early patron. In Feb. 
1772, he thus writes: 

“IT have attended to the debates,—they were insipid,—every 
one was speaking,—nobody was eloquent ; Flood himself (such was 
the spirit of the house) was obliged to be rather notable than 
eloquent.” 

We pass over the remainder of Lord Townshend’s deplora- 
ble viceroyalty, and come to that of Lord Harcourt, by whom 
he was succeeded in October 1772. His lordship was a man of 
easy and affable disposition, of great kindness of soul, but no 
energy of any kind, either to threaten or cajole into appro- 
bation of his measures. He gave himself but little care 
about the administration, throwing the whole responsibility 
upon his secretary, and was as easy to be led as a little child; 
so that there may be some truth in the supposition of Flood’s 
having accepted office in his government under the impression 
that he might possibly seduce his lordship by degrees into 
acts beneficial to the state. ‘“ Mr. Flood,” says Hardy, in his 
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Life of Charlemont (p. 183), “ indulged himself with the pros- 

ct of an almost entire ascendancy in the cabinet of Ireland. 
He flattered himself that his talents could easily sway a very 
amiable, very well-bred, incurious old nobleman, and an 
active, adroit colonel of dragoons.” Perhaps this was true, 
and if so, it casts no reflection on his memory; for had he 
been enabled to wield the government of Ireland as he 
wished, we know enough of his character to be assured that 
he would have wielded it only for her welfare. The character 
of Lord Harcourt, imbecile and unsuited for state, furnishes 
indeed a very plausible argument that the biographer of 
Charlemont was right. His excellency, although as we have 
before said appointed in 1772, did not meet parliament until 
the October of the following year. The first parliamentary 
measure which was sanctioned by the lord-lieutenant, promised 
well for his intentions, and accorded completely with the 
views of both Flood and Charlemont. The former had made 
a proposition for an absentee tax of two shillings in the 
pound on the net rents and profits of all persons ome should 
not actually reside in the kingdom of Ireland for the space of 
six months in each year, from Christmas 1773 to Christmas 
1775. This had long been a favourite object with both these 
true friends of the country, and its support by the vice- 
roy made him extremely popular. But the dread of a tax 
on land, which it was thought would certainly follow the 
passing of the measure, aroused the interests of all proprietors 
of estates against it; and it was rejected on a division by 
122 to 102. 

On the 10th of November 1773,* leave was given to bring 
in the heads of a bill to secure the repayment of money that 
should be lent by papists. On the preceding day leave had 
been granted to bring in heads of a bill to enable papists to 
take leases for lives, of lands, tenements, and hereditaments. 
But here they stopped. The Irish Protestants were not yet 
ripe for measures of an enlarged policy to their Catholic 
brethren. The session passed off without any measure 
having been enacted worthy of remark, and was prorogued 
on the 2d of June 1774. Mr. Flood’s attendance in par- 
liament was unfrequent during this meeting ; the opposition, 
of which he had been the leader, gradually fell away, and his 
resistance to government became every day less and less 





* 9 Comm. Journ, 28. 
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decided. His friends became alarmed, and Lord Charlemont 
remonstrated with him. 

In October 1775, Mr. Flood was gazetted to the office of 
vice-treasurer of Ireland, and at the same time was made a 
privy-counsellor in both kingdoms. He had long observed 
the uselessness of opposition ; fifteen years of incessant labour 
in the cause of Ireland had shown him that nothing was to be 
achieved for her by resistance to the cabinet, and from the libe- 
ral professions of the new government he had formed great ex- 
pectations. ‘The manner too in which he was supported by 
those who professed patriotic principles was not satisfactory. 
“ Undoubtedly he had too much reason to be out of humour 
with some of his associates,” says Mr. Hardy; “he began to 
consider himself as deserted,”* and had also apparently some 
certainty of being enabled “to serve the public by the adoption 
of beneficial measures during Lord Harcourt’s administration.” 
The same authority also says that “some rays of patriot 
ambition might have played on his mind when he contem- 
plated such a place as bestowed on him, and by his acceptance 
rendered more approachable to Irish gentlemen, and par- 
liamentary exertions in Ireland. The vice-treasurership had 
hitherto been given only to ment eminent in parliament or of 
great connexions, and almost invariably to absentees.” What- 
ever were his motives, they produced a temporary secession 
of Lord Charlemont from his side; and though they have not 
been without suspicion on the part of his enemies, his own 
exposition of them some years afterwards, and the indignity 
with which his dismissal from office was accompanied (that of 
striking his name off the privy-council list), are to our minds 
full and satisfactory evidence that he was a patriot when in 
power. 

On the 10th of October 1775, parliament met. The war 
of independence was then raging in America, and Lord 
North was driven to solicit Ireland for troops. Accordingly, 
on the 23d of November,t Sir John Blaquiere presented a 
message from his excellency the lord-lieutenant, asking the 
concurrence of the house to sending out four thousand of the 
forces to support the American war. The message was re- 
ferred to a committee, whose report was brought up by 





* Life of Charlemont, pp. 182-9. 
t His two immediate predecessors had been Lord Hawkesbury and the Earl 
of Chatham. t Comm. Journ, 219. 
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Malone, on the 28th, agreeing to the vice-regal request; 
and on the same day leave was given to Flood to bring in the 
heads of his patriotic project of a militia bill, for the better 
defence of this kingdom. In a few days after, the sincerity 
of motive that induced him to accept the vice-treasurership 
was put to the test. Mr. Grattan, in his recent life of his 
father, thus alludes to it : 


“ The first speech he made was on the 15th [of December, 1775], 
and had reference to that celebrated individual, Mr. Flood, his early 
friend, his future competitor. It was on the petition of the vice- 
treasurers of Ireland, Messrs. Craggs Clare and Welbore Ellis, who 
sought compensation for the loss of official fees. In justice to Mr. 
Flood,* who had just accepted the office, it must be said that he 
declined to sign the petition ; he always contended that these offices 
should be brought home, and the evils of absenteeism so far reme- 
died. His idea was that no good could be done to Ireland without 
taking office; that the influence of the crown was so great that it 
was not possible to oppose it; and that the only way to serve the 
country was by serving her when in power.”——-Grattan’s Life, 
vol. i. p. 282. 


Parliament was prorogued on the 4th of April, dissolved 
on the 5th, and met again on the 18th of June, on which day 
they re-elected Pery to the speaker’s chair. On the 20th 
they were again prorogued, and by several prorogations went 
over to the 14th of October 1777. The weakness of Lord 
Harcourt, and the tone of patriotism which he allowed even 
the members of his government to assume, was not pleasing 
to the British minister. His lordship was therefore recalled, 
and in his place Lord Buckinghamshire was sent as viceroy. 
The country every day plunged deeper and more Sanestahaali 
into debt; and even England, after the disastrous defeat and 
capture of Burgoyne, was scarcely in a condition to relieve 
herself, much less in a state to confer advantages on Ireland. 
Some of the continental powers had recognized the right of 
America to rebel ; had negotiated with her ministers: and, in 
effect, set Great Britain at defiance. Ireland was threatened 
with invasion ; she had neither troops nor money ; Belfast ap- 
plied in vain to the castle for protection against an enemy,— 
but protection the castle was unable to afford; and the people 
universally seeing their governors unable to defend them, 





* In justice to Mr, Flood. This is but a poor way of stating so praiseworthy 
a fact. : 
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resolved to defend themselves, and began to organize an 
armed national guard throughout the kingdom. This was the 
origin of the volunteers. 

On the 12th of October 1779, the lord-lieutenant met the 
parliament. He alluded to the miserable state of the country, 
and informed them that there were considerable arrears to be 
provided for. ‘The address was moved by Sir Robert Deane ; 
and opposed by Grattan, who moved an amendment to the 
effect that the only method of relieving the country from its 
unparalleled distress was “to open a free export trade, and 
let the Irish people enjoy their natural birthright.” Flood, 
then in office, opposed the address, and was seconded by the 
provost in his opposition. He entered largely into a justifi- 
cation of his political conduct, which he said had been much 
misrepresented. The office he held was the unsolicited gift 
of his sovereign, which he had received with gratitude and 
held with honour: and when the time came when he could 
no longer so hold it, he would gladly throw the bracelet into 
the common cauldron.” The uncommon beauty of this allu- 
sion drew down thunders of applause, in the midst of which 
Hussey Burgh rose to move the amendment. Flood was at 
this time seated in the vice-treasurer’s place, and exclaimed 
audibly to the whole house, as a suggestion to the prime- 
sergeant, “ Why not a free trade ?” The amendment electri- 
fied the house; the words were adopted by Burgh, and the 
motion was carried unanimously. ‘This independence of Flood 
drew down upon him the censures of the castle; and in the 
vice-regal dispatches his patriotic conduct is bitterly alluded 
to. The secretary does not fail to record all his votes against 
the ministry. 

During the remainder of this year, and in the entire of the 
next, we find the vice-treasurer still in opposition to the 
government, and voting with the patriots’ party. His inde- 
pendence is frequently and bitterly alluded to in the castle 
dispatches: and on more than one occasion he refused to hold 
any intercourse with the secretary, Sir Robert Heron. He 
took every opportunity to liberalize the spirit of his coadju- 
tors,—but where his persuasion failed he had recourse to 
opposition. Who, then, that considers all this, can with 
justice asperse the purity of his conduct, or seek to throw 
suspicion on his character? Certainly no honest man. 

In April 1780, the lord-lieutenant thus writes to Lord 
Hillsborough :— 
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“The motion respecting Poyning’s law, which I mentioned to 
your lordship in my letter of the 14th instant, was to have been 
brought on upon Monday last, having been put off on account of 
the attorney-general’s illness. Mr. Yelverton moved yesterday in 
the House of Commons for leave to bring in heads of a bill to regu- 
late the transmission of bills to Great Britain. * * * The gentle- 
men in opposition who most distinguished themselves in the debate, 
were Mr. Ogle, Mr. Hussey Burgh, Mr. Forbes, Mr. Bushe, A/r. 
Flood, and Mr. Grattan.” 


The motion was lost by a majority of 25; there being for it 
105, against it 130. 

On the 9th of October 1781, parliament met, and was 
opened by Lord Carlisle, the new viceroy, with a speech 
from the throne, in which he congratulated them on the 
liberal spirit lately manifested by the British senate. The 
address was passed without a dissenting voice. On the 
7th of November Flood gave notice that, in consequence of 
demands which he had heard proceeding from the administra- 
tion, and “ which if persisted in would demonstrate that the 
destruction of the nation was resolved upon,” he would bring 
before the House the state of the kingdom on the following 
day. This promise he kept; and in an able speech showed the 
accumulation of taxes and debts to an extent which certainly 
demanded severe investigation. He was congratulated by 
Ponsonby, the son of that independent speaker before alluded 
to, on bursting forth in such a blaze of eloquence, “ and par- 
ticularly in the present case, where nothing but public spirit 
could induce him to risk the loss of one of the best appoint- 
ments government could bestow.” His motion was not 
supported by those who generally advocated Ireland: he was 
opposed by all parties. The ministerial one, stung by his 
desertion and attack; the opposition, filled with jealousy 
and terror lest he might bear away the laurels on which they 
had set their hearts. He was personally alluded to by Daly 
in severe language,—and his motion was lost. But he was 
not put down. Armed as he was with the egis of truth, and 
convinced—as indeed all must now be who read his financial 
statement—that the country was in a sad state, he brought 
the subject a second time before the House on the 10th. 
“ My ambition has been,” said he, “ when out of office not to 
be factious, and when in office not to be venal.” He alluded 
in touching terms to the language which Daly had used to 
him “after twenty years’ service;” and appealed to the 
House as to the umformity of his conduct during his whole 
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life. Daly apologized; and the altercation which promised 
to turn out disagreeably was amicably ended. Between the 
7th and 10th he was dismissed from office, and deprived of 
his seat at the board of privy-council. 

On the 13th of November Grattan brought forward a 
motion for leave to bring in Heads of a Mutiny Bill. This 
he knew to have been, during the entire of Flood’s life, one 
of the grand objects of his ambition. |The records of parlia- 
ment prove it: his own speech declares it. It appeared 
therefore ungenerous in Grattan thus to snatch from him 
his own well-earned fame at the very moment that he was 
about to shed on it new lustre; for a bill, exactly similar to 
that specified in the speech of Mr. Grattan, Flood had 
actually determined to introduce. “He had determined in 
his own mind, and had even promised to bring it on himself, 
but finding it now in such able hands, he would relinquish 
the honour of being its mover, and content himself with 
the second place of being the supporter of the bill.”— 
(Par. Debates, 53.) This was magnanimous,—more so in- 
deed than Grattan expected, and perhaps deserved; but the 
promise was kept to the letter by Flood, who, in a speech to 
which Grattan’s cannot be compared, whether we take into 
account the learning, the argument, or the sentiments, 
seconded the motion. ‘I would,” said he, “speak upon this 
subject till I fell prostrate upon your floor, had I any hope of 
being successful!”* The motion was rejected on a division: 
133 to 77. On the 22d of November he used the following 
Chatham-like threat to the slaves of the ministry :— 


“Treland is an independent kingdom ; she has a completely free 
and supreme legislature of her own, and has accordingly a full 
right to enter into commerce, and conclude treaties with every 
nation upon the globe. Here I set my foot ; can any man deny,— 
can any man controvert this position? I call upon the host of 
crown lawyers. Can even the representative of administration 
deny it? He dares not ; and his silence I interpret into acquies- 
cence. If any man will attempt to refute this position by proofs, 
I will listen to him ; but if any shall adduce mere arguments and 
opinions, I am ready to lacerate and explode them.”—Parliamentary 
Debates, i. 84. 


Neither the Minister nor the lawyers of the Crown thought 
it expedient to take up the gage thus offered to them. 
On the 18th of December, Yelverton brought on a motion, 





* Plowden, i. 542. 
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that leave be given to bring in a bill for the better certifying 
of bills to be seit to Great Britain. This was a direct blow 
at the power of the privy-council, and the bill was intended 
to be based upon a construction of some English statutes, 
totally different from that which Flood gave them. It pro- 
duced a debate, in which Flood shone with great splendour, 
opposing all the lawyers, and maintaining his views of the 
statutes with a wonderful boldness. It was not without 
reason that he complained that this subject also had been 
wrested from his hands, in the same way as that of the 
Mutiny Bill. “ He had made it his study for twenty years. 
The honourable gentleman was erecting a temple to Liberty: 
he hoped therefore, at least, he should be allowed a niche in the 
fane.” ‘The answer given by the latter was pointed; and in 
verity it forms the sole excuse for an act which would other- 
wise have been base enough. He said, “ The right honour- 
able gentleman had considered himself as having espoused this 
question ; he hoped therefore, though the right honourable 
gentleman did not allow him to have any knowledge in the 
constitutional law, he would allow him to know something of 
criminal law,—that if any man marries a wife and lives with 
her in constancy, it was a crime to take her away from him ; 
but if a man shall separate from his wife, desert and abandon 
her for seven years, another might then take her up and give 
her his protection.” The answer was witty, but cannot be 
deemed satisfactory. True it is, that it could not be said that 
any man shall or ought to possess a property in any public 
question; but the sudden broaching of these points at the 
very time that Flood flashed forth like lightning from the 
cloud that had so long obscured him, and not till then,—the 
determination which the leaders of opposition, who had not 
before so pertinaciously taken up these questions, and perhaps 
never might have done so, only that Flood expressed every- 
where his intentions on the matter, seems so like design, and 
that design founded on petty rivalry and hatred of another 
man’s glory, that Yelverton, and those who acted like him, 
cannot be excused. And even though they had turned their 
attention to them at length, to Flood the great merit was due 
of having first started them effectually ; and it would have 
been more noble to have supported the veteran patriot when 
it was known that he did intend to come forward, than to 
rush with schoolboy-haste beforehand to anticipate him in 
the prize. In his answer to Yelverton (who was much stung 
by Flood’s success over him in a point of constitutional law, 
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as manifested in the construction of Poynings’ act), the latter 
said, “ that he neglected no opportunity of bringing forward 
the present question; and that when being in office, he had 
been told that supporting it would be considered as hostile, 
he had rejected the measure with contempt.” Flood would 
not have ventured to say this if it were not true; had it been 
false, there were men in the house who would have been 
delighted to convict him. On the 11th of December, 1782, 
Mr. Flood entered upon the important subject of Poynings’ 
law ; and proved by the clearest, most succinct, and eloquent 
reasoning, that the interpretation usually given to it was 
erroneous. He traced its history to the earliest period, and 
showed that it was never intended by it to take away the 
right of the parliament, but merely to prevent the governors 
of Ireland from giving the royal assent to laws that might be 
injurious to the king’s authority. He produced a number of 
precedents which clearly demonstrated that the clause com- 
pelling the submitting of the enactments to the king before 
they were to receive the viceroy’s assent, was merely intended 
as a restriction on the deputy—not on the parliament. He 
said that Lord Bacon, who wrote the History of Henry VII, 
and who particularly mentions Poynings, would not have let 
so great a matter as a total inversion of our constitution es- 
cape the accuracy of his penetrating genius. He mentions the 
law of Poynings indeed, but not this law. Speaking of 
Poynings, he says: “ But in parliament he did endeavour to 
make amends for the meagreness of his service in the war, for 
there was made that memorable act called Poynings’ Act” 
(not the act we are debating on), but that “whereby all the 
statutes of England were made to be of force in Ireland ; 
for before (says Lord Bacon) they were not.” “ NrrrHER 
ARE ANY Now,” exclaimed Flood,—and the reporter has 
printed the sentiment in full capitals,—THAT WERE MADE IN 
EneLanp since.” He then moved that a committee be ap- 
pointed “to examine the precedents and records this day 
produced, and such others as may be necessary to explain the 
law of Poynings.” If this was granted, he said, he would 
follow it with another—* To declare from the report of that 
committee, what the law of Poynings and what the constitu- 
tion of the country actually were.” The motion produced a 
great debate—a debate which for eloquence and learning may 
take its stand beside any ever held. The argument prepon- 
derated in favour of the view of the law which Flood had 
promulgated, but power was on the opposing side. The ques- 
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tion on being put was negatived; Ayes sixty-seven, Noes 
one hundred and thirty-nine. In the debate an instance 
occurred of the readiness, yet apparent simplicity, with which 
Flood silenced personal attacks. Scott, the attorney-general, 
who bullied every man in the house indiscriminately, had 

repared an attack on Flood, which he thus commenced : 
“T will not give this kind of conduct a name, I will not call 
it——” Flood exclaimed, “Go on,—I ask no mercy.” 
This sudden interruption threw Scott completely out of his 
track, and diverging from his intended assault, he could only 
reply as follows: “ Nor do I ask for any mercy but the mercy 
of good manners, and parliamentary order. I only ask that 
I may be treated as I treat other gentlemen; but I ask the 
right honourable gentleman himself, whether it be parlia- 
mentary to break in upon a man’s discourse every minute, 
sometimes with a whiff of satire, sometimes one way, some- 
times another?” (Par. Debates, 174.) It was not usual for 
Scott to be so foiled. On the same night Flood thus ex- 
pressed his opinion of the Lord Strafford: “ Our liberties 
were first infringed by the detestable Strafford, but the cries 
of this oppressed country had pursued and overtaken him ; 
and he earnestly prayed that a like vengeance might light 
upon every future tyrant who should attack the constitution 
with the high hand of prerogative, or the slower sap of cor- 
ruption.” (1 Par. Debates, 184.) If we bear in imagination 
the fine appearance of Flood, the soul that sparkled in all his 
features when he spoke, and animated his gestures, and the 
uncommon energy with which he gave expression to his sen- 
timents, we shall not be surprised at the thrilling effect which 
such exclamations had upon his hearers. 

Some time about this period it was that the Duke of Chan- 
dos informed a correspondent—whose name has not been 
given—of a resolution adopted by Flood, provided his efforts 
on this bill should be successful : 


“TI have heard from good authority that if the English ministry 
would consent to the darling measure of the volunteers,—an Irish 
bill of rights,—a proposition would be made in the Irish parliament 
of the greatest advantage to England. The proposition is, that 
the Commons of Ireland should vote four ships, of an hundred guns 
each, to be ealled after the four provinces of this kingdom, to be 
presented to the king and parliament of Great Britain, as an earnest 
of what Ireland would do for her sister kingdom, when by free 
trade her means shall have been encreased. I understand that Mr. 
Flood is the person who intends to make this motion, and that he 
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will meet with support from all parts of the house. I wish that 
persons in power may not stand in the way of so noble a grant.” — 
Life, p. 177. 

On the 28th of December 1781, the Ulster Ist regiment 
of Volunteers, commanded by Lord Charlemont, had adopted 
resolutions severely censuring the corruption of members of 
parliament, and inviting the other associated volunteers of the 
country to send delegates to some one provincial town, for 
the purpose of deliberating on the condition of the country. 
Dungannon was chosen, and the day named the 15th of Feb- 
ruary 1782. This was the convention afterwards so cele- 
brated. To obviate any dangerous motions being proposed, 
Lord Charlemont had a meeting of Mr. Flood and Mr. Grat- 
tan at his house, to whom he consigned the task of drawin 
up the resolutions. The first was proposed by Grattan, and 
was as follows: “That the claim of any body of men, other 
than the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland, to make 
laws to bind this kingdom, is unconstitutional, illegal, and a 
grievance.” Flood drew up the second, based on the favourite 
project of his whole life—the abolition of Poynings’ statute: 
“That the powers exercised by the privy-council of both king- 
doms, under, or under colour or pretence of the law of Poynings, 
are unconstitutional and a grievance.” To these two was 
afterwards added a third, highly honourable to the memory of 
Grattan ; and the more so, as it was done spontaneously, and 
without the knowledge of either Charlemont or Flood, both 
of whom were adverse to Catholic emancipation: “ That we 
hold the right of private judgment in matters of religion to 
be equally sacred in others as in ourselves; that we rejoice in 
the relaxation of the penal laws against our Roman Catholic 
fellow subjects; and that we conceive the measure to be 
fraught with the happiest consequences to the union and 
prosperity of the inhabitants of Ireland.” 

These resolutions were unanimously adopted by the volun- 
teers, the freeholders, the grand juries, the country. They 
ran with electrical effect through the length and breadth of 
the land. Protestant, Catholic, Dissenter,—all united, and 
merged their religious differences in the grand question of 
INDEPENDENCE. The whole nation was as one man. They 
were determined to win their rights,—if by law, well; if 
not, by the sword. Eighty thousand volunteers, animated by 
one divine spirit, enthusiastic, almost fanatical in the holy 
cause of freedom, with arms in their hands, and the support 
of the people to impel them and to sustain, were found to be 
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irresistible; and accordingly Mr. Grattan moved, on the 
22nd of February 1782, in the house of Commons, an address 
to the throne, declaratory of the rights of Ireland: “That 
the people of Ireland were free, that Ireland was a distinct 
kingdom, and that no other power but the King, Lords, and 
Commons, had any right to make laws for Ireland; that this 
privilege was the very essence of their liberty, and that they 
tendered it as they did their lives.” This motion was ably 
supported by Flood, who conjured the house not to remain 
for one day robbed of their rights, nor to allow the nation to 
remain an hour subject to foreign legislature. 

The English ministry was now changed, and Fox and the 
Marquis of Rockingham were in power. . Lord Carlisle re- 
signed, and the Duke of Portland came over as viceroy on 
the 14th of April. On the 27th of May he met the parlia- 
ment, and informed them that measures were in progress to 
gratify their wishes on the subject of independence. In 
moving the answer to the speech, Mr. Grattan had inserted a 
paragraph which was declared by Flood to be highly injudi- 
cious. It was as follows: “That gratified in these particulars, 
we do assure his majesty that no constitutional question 
between the two nations will any longer exist, which can 
interrupt their harmony.” On this Flood well observed, that 
the present renunciation of the claims by the ministry of 
England did not prevent them from resuming it at any fu- 
ture time; that the house of Commons in England had 
asserted the right to external legislation; and that their pre- 
sent act was founded on “convenience and compact.” Even 
Mr. Fox had maintained this right. He thought the para- 
graph dangerous, and begged to have it withdrawn. The 
recorder of Dublin declared himself “alarmed” by it; and 
Mr. Martin proposed that the words, “ all constitutional dis- 
putes which existed before this address were done away,” 
would be a more proper one. Mr. Walshe, an eminent lawyer 
of that period, said that the repeal of the 6th of George I 
(that subject to which Mr. Grattan had particularly confined 
himself), was inefficient, was a stopping short. He appealed 
to the new attorney-general (Yelverton), to declare whether 
he was not correct in this view of the law. He called upon 
the legislature of England at once to declare that she had no 
right whatever to make laws for Ireland. 

“With respect,” said he, “to the fine-spun distinction of the 
English minister between internal and external legislation, it seems 
to me to be the most absurd position, and at this time the most 
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ridiculous one, that could possibly be laid down, when applied to 
an independent people. It would be downright tyranny to make 
laws for the internal government of a people who were not repre- 
sented in that parliament by which such laws were made. But with 
respect to external legislation, this right of prerogative or supre- 
macy is clearly annexed to the British legislature. See then how 
pregnant this doctrine of Mr. Fox’s is with mischief,—nay, with 
absolute destruction to the country. The parliament of Ireland 
may make laws for their internal regulations,—that is, he gives us 
leave to tax ourselves. But as to external legislation, there Great 
Britain presides. In any thing that relates to commerce, to ex- 
portation, there Great Britain can make laws to bind Ireland. The 
fair construction of which is this: Ireland, you shall not enjoy your 
natural and constitutional rights,—that of making the most of the 
produce of the land ; you shall not send your goods to the best and 
most profitable markets. No, says Mr. Fox, that may interfere 
with the interests of England,—that may touch the pride of the 
British legislature So that by this doctrine England may shut or 
open our ports at pleasure. See then the absurdity of our situa- 
tion. Treland is said to have a free trade ; but the key of it is in 
Mr. Fox’s pocket. Ireland is independent, or she is not ; if she is 
independent, no power on earth can make laws to bind her inter- 
nally or externally, save the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland.” 
—Farliamentary Debates, i. 360. 


The argument is as clear as light; and we know not why 
it did not produce an instantaneous effect. The appeal to 
Yelverton produced no reply. He had been appointed attor- 
ney-general by Mr. Fox, in order to stiffe his bill on the free- 
dom of Ireland and her parliament. The whole thing was a 
delusion. ‘The address was put and carried, there being only 
two against it; and instantaneously Mr. Bagenal—we may 
suppose, of his own free-will, and with no previous commu- 
nication with the leaders of the English ministry—proposed 
a grant to Mr. Grattan, the mover of the address which did 
not claim independence for ever. ‘The motion was agreed to. 

The duplicity of this entire proceeding renders the memory 
of Fox ever infamous in Ireland. While he affected to re- 
nounce supremacy, will it be believed that his own lord-lieu- 
tenant, on the 6th of June following, wrote to Lord Shel- 
burne a dispatch informing him that he hoped in a short 
time to transmit him “ the outlines of an act of parliament 
by which the superintending power and supremacy of Great 
Britain in all matters of state and general commerce, will be 
virtually and effectually acknowledged ;” and informing him 
“that he was flattered with the most positive assurances from 
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and from of their support in carrying such a 
bill through both houses of parliament.”* And all this after 
the royal message promising “a final adjustment,”—after the 
fine words of the leaders of the people, and the specious assu- 
rances of freedom ratified for ever. We can only say that if 
this despatch exists, and that the name of Grattan fills up 
one of the blanks (we have a very strong surmise as to the 
other), it casts an imputation upon him which all the waters 
of the ocean cannot wash away. With sorrow we write this 
melancholy sentence; but until it be satisfactorily cleared 
up, and those who love Mr. Grattan’s memory should exa- 
mine the despatch at once, and publish his innocence to the 
world, we shall be almost inclined to believe the misanthro- 
phical aphorism of Walpole, “ Every man has his price.” 
On the 30th of May, Mr. Montgomery of Donegal called the 
attention of the house to an honourable gentleman—+the best, 
the most able, the most indefatigable, the most sincere,t that had 
ever sacrificed private interest to the advantage of his coun- 
ty. After such a description, he said, he need not name 

r. Flood, who had relinquished the most lucrative office of 
the state, rather than desert the constitution of Ireland; and 
as he knew the general administration intended to raise its 
glory by acting on the most liberal principles of freedom, he 
gave notice that he did intend to move for an address to his 
Majesty, that he would be graciously pleased to restore the 
Right Hon. Henry Flood to the office he lately held; and in 
this he hoped for the concurrence of the minister. He would 
not, he said, move for any pecuniary reward, as he knew the 
right honourable gentleman in question was above receiving 
an alms from his country. The Right Hon. Mr. Fitzpatrick 
said that he did not intend to give the shadow of opposition 
to the present motion. It would ill become him to panegy- 
rize a character so highly esteemed in the country, and known 
to all the countries of Europe. He suggested, however, that 
the better and more regular way to proceed would be to pray 
for the removal of the present occupant (a contemptible cha- 
racter named Yonge). The merit of the honourable gentle- 
man was universally confessed; but great as it was, he 
thought the rewarding of it should be the act of majesty 
alone. Mr. Walshe thought it would be highly proper in the 
house by address to pray that every mark of favour might be 





* Plowden, vol. i. 381. 
t So printed in the Parliamentary Debates, vol. i. 611. 
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bestowed upon Mr. Flood. Sir Frederic Flood said, that though 
he was convinced that his honourable relation never would so- 
licit, and he believed never would accept, any employment, yet 
he knew that a mark of approbation from that parliament who 
rendered themselves so eminently honourable by restoring 
the constitution of their country, would be highly acceptable 
to him. On the Ist of June the subject was resumed, and 
glowing encomiums pronounced upon Flood’s patriotic sacri- 
fice of so valuable an office at the shrine of his country. On 
the 6th and 7th of June, the bill for a modification of Poy- 
ning’s law was discussed in committee, and strenuously op- 
posed by Flood. His peroration on the latter of these days 
—of whom is it not worthy? 


“ And now, Mr. Speaker, if I have a feeling in the inmost pulse 
of my heart, it is that which tells me that this is a great and awful 
day: it is that which tells me that if after twenty years’ service I 
should pass this question by neglectingly, I should be a base be- 
trayer of my country : it is that which tells me that the whole earth 
does not contain a bribe* sufficient to make me trifle with the liber- 
ties of this land. I do therefore wish to subscribe my name to 
what I now propose, and to have them handed down together to 
posterity, that posterity may know there was at least one man who 
disapproved of the temporising bill now before the house,—a bill 
that future parliaments, if they have power, will rErorm,—if they 
have not, with tears will DEPLoRE.” — Parliamentary Debates, 
i, 395. 

The words were fatally prophetic. Alluding to the half- 
measures with which the parliament seemed then satisfied, 
he said: 


“ What is the use of a charter but to defend the rights of the 
people against arbitrary power ?—a half-assertion of your rights 
will never do. I would not leave an atom of power in an arbitrary 
council, either English or Irish ;—legislation does not belong to 
them ; nor can you ever have a safe constitution, while they inter- 
fere. You cannot raise a structure of adamant on a foundation of 
sand.” —Ibid. 


And that the Irish constitution was thus, by the folly or 
the corruption of its managers, laid on sand, whoever has 
heard of Lord Castlereagh’s statute, commonly called the 
Act of Union, must sorrowfully admit. To that fatal folly 
we must attribute the subsequent deep-laid plot for the pros- 
tration of Ireland, and the bloody horrors of a rebellion, 





* This was generally thought to be a sneer-at Grattan. 
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superinduced in order to destroy the constitution. This 
matter, we repeat, must be cleared up by biographers before 
they claim for their heroes immaculate laurels. Some have 
said that the Irish were too magnanimous to have insisted on 
a full recognition of their right. This is in other words ac- 
cusing them of being a nation of fools; for to admit mag- 
nanimity into treaties of this kind, and to reject common 
prudence, which must urge both parties to stipulate and bind 
as firmly as possible, cannot surely be a wise or a safe course. 
Among the number who ran counter to Flood on this ques- 
tion was Lord Charlemont. From this time until the proro- 
gation of parliament, on the 27th of July, Flood repeatedly 
brought forward the most convincing arguments in favour of 
his views on the inutility of simple repeal. ‘To give even an 
outline of his grand and enlarged views, and to enter into a 
consideration of the arguments in a manner worthy of their 
weight, would encroach too much on a space which we have, 
we fear, already overstepped. We reserve them for a future 
paper,—probably for our review of Mr. Grattan’s life. But 
those who feel anxious on this subject will find in his speeches 
all that eloquence demands, and all that the divinest patriotism 
loves. So angry were government with his opposition, that 
they turned a deaf ear to the restoration of the vice-trea- 
surership, and the subject was never revived. 

In April 1783, was formed the coalition ministry. They 
succeeded that of Lord Shelburne, which had been formed on 
the death of the Marquis of Rockingham. The great object 
of Mr. Fox was to get back to power once more,— and this 
accomplished, he resolved, by means of his East India bill, 
to fortify himself there so firmly as to be secure for life, in- 
dependent of the crown, independent of the people. The 
Earl of Northington was sent over to Ireland as viceroy. 
Previous to his arrival, overtures of the most flattering kind 
were made to Flood to accept office under the new govern- 
ment; and all that could satisfy the highest ambition was 
unhesitatingly laid at his feet. These overtures, though not 
official, cannot be suspected of wanting authority. One came 
from Mr. Malone, who had an intimate connexion with the 
ministry; the other from his old tutor, Markham archbishop of 
York. Flood did not accede to either. 


In the October of this year occurred his dispute with 
Mr. Grattan. Flood’s exertions for demanding some surer 
basis of liberty than the simple repeal of a declaratory 
act, did by no means tend to make him a favourite with 

VOL, XIII.—NO, XXV. 10 
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Mr. Grattan; nor did the honours paid to the latter, and 
which not only to Flood but to a great body of the nation 
appeared inordinate to the occasion, raise Mr. Grattan much 
in the favour of his old patron and friend. To Grattan 
the unlucky fate was assigned of first commencing the 
quarrel: we regret to say the transaction was little to his 
glory. When Flood first broached his doctrines as to the 
inutilify of simple repeal, Grattan, in order to stifle them at 
once, proposed at midnight in the house of Commons, that 
any person who should say the country was not independent, 
was an enemy to both England and Ireland. This unfair 
motion was levelled directly at Flood, and the parliament so 
deeming it, refused to sanction by their vote a personal insult. 
This was the first overt act of hostility ; on the 23rd of Oct. 
it was more fully developed. Sir Henry Cavendish on this 
night moved, “'That the condition of this country demands 
that every practicable retrenchment consistent with the safety 
thereof, and the honourable support of his majesty’s govern- 
ment, should be made in its expenses.” This motion to lessen 
the taxation of the people was supported by Flood, and op- 
posed by Grattan, who, without any provocation whatever, 
launched into a phillippic against the bodily ills and political 
character of Flood. Flood replied with dignity ; and without 
perceiving the drift of his opponent’s aim, which was to pro- 
voke him into a conflict, calmly reiterated his arguments in 
favour of retrenchment, but concluded by assuring the hon. 
gentleman that if he persisted in this mode of opposition, he 
would not have much to boast of at the end of the session. 
Grattan then rejoined, not on the spur of the instant, but in 
a calm premeditated speech, the bitterness of which appeared 
to most people utterly indefensible. Had it been a sudden 
burst, born of the irritation of the moment, at taunts which 
were felt because they may have had foundation, our cooler 
judgments might be inclined to characterize it as not marked 
by rancour and malignity ; but when we consider that it had 
been evidently smouldering for a long period, until at length 
it shot forth like a volcanic eruption, we are disposed to re- 
gard it with feelings of another kind. Moderate men were 
disgusted by it; Mr. Grattan himself is reported to have 
been afterwards ashamed of it; and such men as the Duke of 
Chandos gave it even a worse colouring than we think it 
deserved. His grace writing to Flood immediately after the 
attack, thus expresses his own opinion, and those of a great 
and respectable party in England: 
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“ Avington, Nov. 9, 1783. 

“We are most thoroughly convinced that you have been most 
grossly, maliciously, and enviously attacked and insulted by Mr. 
Grattan, which nothing can justify, and whose conduct must be 
reprobated by every one breathing possessed either of good sense 
or honour. You have acted like a man of honour and feeling, in 
consequence of his ill-usage ; and to take any further steps, parti- 
cularly after what had passed in the House of Commons afterwards, 
would draw down the censure of rashness on yourself. You are 
amply possessed of the sentiments of the House, by their not suf- 
fering him to reply to you ;—that alone was a most full and 
honourable justification of you, and the severest upon him. * * * 
His conduct has been that of an assassin,—an assassin for govern- 
ment, who I suppose is to pay him. Unprovoked as he was, there 
is but one way to answer for his conduct. There is but one opi- 
nion here relative to the shameful business; and whatever glosses 
hireling writers may put upon his outrage, no man of honour or 
common sense can have any other than what I have imputed to 
him above. * * * Be assured Mr. Grattan must lose himself in 
the eyes of all men and parties ; even his own must abhor him.”— 
Life, p. 221. 


In another letter, dated from London, the 12th of Novem- 
ber, the writer expresses the same opinions,—that it was not 
the unprompted act of Grattan, but of the ministry. 


“ To corroborate the opinion I took tlte liberty of giving you in 
my last, I have the satisfaction of finding every body in the same 
way of thinking ; and this morning at the levee it was much talked 
of, and his majesty expressed his astonishment at the violence. 
Every body exclaims at the speaker’s suffering members to run 
such lengths. Believe me, as an honest man, your honour and 
character stand perfectly clear in this country ; the attack appears 
malicious, unprovoked, and unjust, as it is untrue: Ido flatter my- 
self that you will see the business in the light I wish, and in which 
all others behold it. * * * Yesterday I had much conversation 
with Lord Temple, who mentioned you in the kindest manner, and 
expressed the highest indignation at the treatment you met with the 
other day.” 


When Flood rose to repel the attack, he was interrupted 
by the speaker, who said that he had listened with great pain 
to what had occurred between the two hon. members, but 
could not permit any further discussion on the subject. Mr. 
Flood then left the house, and instantly forwarded a challenge 
to Mr. Grattan. On their way to the ground they were 
arrested by the authorities, and bound over to keep the peace 


in their own recognizances of twenty thousand pounds each. 
10? 
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But every friend of Flood felt that the matter could not rest 
here, and that some opportunity should be afforded to him to 
refute the accusations which had been urged against him. 
On the Ist of November accordingly he was permitted to 
continue the masterly vindication of his life, which he had 
commenced on the night of the assault,—a vindication which 
triumphantly refutes for ever the voice of slander against this 
illustrious man, and is one of the most complete, dignified, 
beautiful, and convincing defences of a character, that has 
ever been offered to the world. During the entire speech the 
house is said to have listened with breathless attention: every 
sentence that he delivered showed his character in some newer 
and finer light than it had before appeared in. He con- 
cluded with this dignified appeal; “Sir, you have heard the 
accusation of the right honourable member: I appeal to you 
if I am that suppositious character he has drawn, if I am that 
character in any degree,—I do not deprecate your justice, but 
I demand it,—I exhort you for the honour of this house, I 
exhort you for the honour of your country, to rid yourselves 
of a member who ‘would be unworthy to sit among you.” 
This speech carried a conviction of his perfect innocence to 
the mind of every hearer. Immediately after he sat down, 
Grattan rose to reply, but the house was now satisfied. Suf- 
ficient obloquy had been thrown upon the tried patriot, and 
they were determined to hearken to no more. On the motion 
of Mr. Edward Newenham they instantly adjourned,—thus 
virtually giving their sanction to all that Flood had said in 
his defence. The combatants never again met as friends. 
Mr. Flood sometime after bowed to Mr. Grattan, and appeared 
willing to forget all that had passed, but his salute was not 
returned, and they were parted for ever. On the 29th, Flood 
moved for leave to bring in a bill for the more equal repre- 
sentation of the people in parliament. He was beaten on a 
division; one hundred and fifty-eight to forty-nine. Mr. 
Fox’s East India measure had been for a considerable time 
previous agitating the English senate, and the Duke of Chan- 
dos was anxious that Flood, who had been returned for the 
borough of Winchester, should take part in the debate. He 
wrote to him frequently, and importuned him to come to 
London before it was decided. 'The Duchess of Chandos also 
wrote to him, pressing his attendance on the debate. He was 
expected to do great things; but the star of greatness which 
had so long conducted him onward in brilliancy now began to 
wane. In obedience to their invitations he left Ireland, and 
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having used great expedition, arrived in London on the night 
of December 3, at the close of the debate on Mr. Fox’s bill; 
and without any intention of making a speech, entered the 
house simply to vote against it. It was a subject which had 
already occupied for a considerable period the minds of the 
greatest men of the day, and to shed any new rays upon it 
was utterly impossible for human wit. Besides, the reports 
which had been laid on the table referring to the details of 
the bill were so complex, multitudinous, and voluminous, 
that to master even their outlines required no slight applica- 
tion. Flood’s determination therefore not to address the house 
was well and wisely taken: had he adhered to it, and given a 
silent vote, he might have been a leading man in the new 
ministry; but the attention of the members flattered his 
vanity, and unluckily seduced him into the act of delivering 
an oration. The boldness also with which at the very outset 
he announced himself as “ an independent member,” attracted 
notice while it deprived him of the sympathy of either side. 
He had purchased his borough from the Duke of Chandos 
for four thousand pounds; and it was characteristic of the 
man thus proudly to declare himself free to think and act in 
the senate of Great Britain. The speech and the reply of 
Courtenay, so famous, so fatal, are interesting, not in them- 
selves, but in their consequences; and we would willingly 
insert both but that want of space forbids us to do so. Mr. 
Wraxall’s account of the transaction is as follows: 


“Mr. Henry Flood, one of the most celebrated orators in the 
Trish parliament (who had just been brought in for Winchester), 
rising for the first time, proposed to speak in the British House of 
Commons. His appearance produced an instant calm, and he was 
heard with universal curiosity, while he delivered his sentiments, 
which were strongly inimical to the East India Bill. Though pos- 
sessing little local or accurate information on the immediate subject 
of debate, he spoke with great ability and good sense; but the 
slow, measured, and sententious style of enunciation which charac- 
terized his eloquence, however calculated to excite admiration it 
might be in the senate of the sister kingdom, appeared to English 
ears cold, stiff, and deficient in some of the best recommendations 
toattention. Unfortunately, too, for Flood, one of his own country- 
men, Courtenay, instantly opened on him such a battery of ridicule 
and wit, seasoned with allusions or reflexions of the most personal 
and painful kind, which seemed to overwhelm the new member.” 


The baseness of Courtenay’s motives in making the attack 
has been confessed and justified by himself, in a conversation 
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with Lord Byron; but why the poet should have distinguished 
by the title of “ the orator” a man who never rose, and never 
sought to rise to a more ennobled position in the House of 
Commons than that of primo buffo, or chief buffoon, is a cir- 
cumstance which has often excited our amazement. 


“ When I met old Courtenay the orator at Rogers’, the poet’s, in 
1811-12, I was much taken with the portly remains of his fine 
figure, and the still acute quickness of his conversation. It was he 
who silenced Flood in the English house by a crushing reply to a 
hasty debut of the rival of Grattan in Ireland. 

“ T asked Courtenay—for I like to trace motives—if he had not 
some personal provocation; for the acrimony of his answer seemed 
to me to involve it. Courtenay said, he had ;—that when in Ire- 
land (being an Irishman), at the bar of the Irish House of Com- 
mons, Flood had made a personal and unfair attack on himself, who, 
not being a member of that House, could not defend himself; and 
that some years afterwards the opportunity of retort offering in the 
English parliament, he could not resist it.”—Moore’s Life of Byron. 


This story may be true, or it may not; and those who 
know what Courtenay was, will know how much credence they 
ought to afford to it. Flood was not the man to attack any 
individual unfairly, however personally severe several of his 
castigations may have been; and we have an indistinct recol- 
lection of having read some anecdotes of Courtenay, which 
go to show that the whole career of that excellent toper, 
poetaster, and clown, would not bear the strictest examination. 
That Flood attacked him we have no doubt; that he attacked 
him justly we believe; and that Courtenay never forgave’ it 
we know. Shafts of this kind seldom pierce unless they are 
winged with truth. 

But his declaration of independence was destined to in- 
jure him in another character also—that of the representa- 
tion of the Chandos borough of Winchester. Mr. Flood had 
purchased the borough for 40007. This took place in Octo- 
ber 1783; but the parliament was dissolved on the 25th of 
March, 1784, and Mr. Flood of course had a reasonable 
expectation of being returned again for the same constituency 
—as it could not be supposed that for so short a period the 
Duke of Chandos would have the effrontery to pocket such 
a large sum as that which had been paid. The duke, how- 
ever, having found that Mr. Flood would not condescend to 
be his nominee, and to vote through good and evil according 
to his grace’s intentions, resolved to put an end to their con- 
nexion, while he retained the money, and procured the return 
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of a more compliant member, with the appropriate name of 
Gamon. This proceeding greatly offended Flood. He felt 
that he had been cheated of his money and his seat, and he 
accordingly addressed a remonstrance to his grace on this 
matter. ‘The duke stated that some conduct of Mr. Flood, 
relative to the Winchester address, had been complained of 
by the electors, and that thereby his return would have been 
rendered absolutely impossible. Mr. Flood, on the contrary, 
asserted and said he firmly believed that the people of Win- 
chester agreed with his conduct on the address, and inquired 
how could it be otherwise when his colleague in the repre- 
sentation had acted similarly and was yet member for the 
place? The duke referred to the recollection of his law 
agent, for an explanation of the terms on which Mr. Flood 
had entered on Winchester. This, however, called down the 
reprobation of the latter, and he spoke in no measured terms 
of the knavishness of his grace, who had once expressed 
a wish that Mr. Flood might represent Winchester for life. 
In vain did Mr. Flood appeal to those principles of honour 
which he fancifully imagined to have a place in the bosom of 
the Duke of Chandos. His grace was to be recalled from 
his purpose by neither honour nor justice; and once the 
money was safely secured in his breeches pocket, he clapped 
his noble hand upon the prize, and put his character under 
his boot-heel. 

Only one other mode of redress suggested itself, and to this 
Mr. Flood was unhappily induced to appeal. Through Mr. 
Parsons (afterwards Sir Lawrence and Earl of Rosse), he 
conveyed a communication to the duke, sufficiently explicit 
to signify what his intentions were, but still affording his 
grace an opportunity of retracting from the gross conduct 
which he had committed. The communication having been 
read, the duke answered that he could give no other reply 
than that contained in his various letters, and expressed a 
wish that Mr. Flood should wait for the fourteen days sub- 
sequent to the opening of parliament, as some opportunity 
might happen in the interim to provide him with a seat. 
Mr. Parsons very reasonably asked whether, if Mr. Flood 
consented to wait until the opening of next session, his grace 
would pledge himself to procure his return for Winchester or 
elsewhere. ‘To this the duke answered in the negative, and 
Mr. Parsons retired. This interview occurred on the 19th of 
May, and on the 12th of June, Mr. Parsons again waited on 
the duke with the same letter indorsed with a message no 
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longer mistakeable. Mr. Flood had directed Mr. Parsons to 
read both to the duke, and on the duke’s desiring personal 
satisfaction, to appoint the shortest day for it. ‘The message 
indorsed was as follows :— 

“ The within letter signified that as matters then stood, Mr. 
Flood, if he were to deliver his sentiments, must declare that the 
Duke of Chandos had acted pisHonovRaBLy by him. It is with 
great pain that he feels this declaration is at length extorted from 
him.—June 12, 1784.” 

This was significant enough. But dishonesty unnerves even 
a brave man: what does it not do with such people as the 
Duke of Chandos? We copy Mr. Parsons’ language. 

“ ‘To this the Duke answered, that he could only repeat what he 
had already said so often—that he was ready to give Mr. Flood 
every assistance in his power to procure him a seat in parliament. 
Mr. Parsons asked the duke, was that the answer he should take 
back to Mr. Flood? The Duke said, he could give no other. Mr. 
Parsons then said, he thought it necessary to inform the Duke, as 
he might have something further to add, that Mr. Flood would be 
obliged to leave the kingdom in a few days. The Duke’s answer 
to this was, that if Mr. Flood would furnish any friend here with 
powers to conclude for a seat in his absence, he would do what he 
could to obtain one for hirh.—June 12, 1784. L. Parsons.” 

—Life, p. 307. 
The matter ended thus. The pages of biography furnish no 
similar instance of ducal cowardice, perfidy, and craft. 

In 1785 Mr. Flood, after considerable vexation, and having 
been twice rejected, was returned for the borough of Seaford. 
In this transaction a spirit of jealousy on the part of Fox was 
prominently displayed. A proposition having been made on 
the part of Mr. Flood to Mr. Erskine, then a young lawyer, 
to canvas the borough with him, the latter assented, provided 
he could obtain the permission of Fox. The coadjutor of 
Lord North however refused to listen to such an arrangement, 
and peremptorily forbade Erskine from having any communi- 
cation with Flood. He even sent down a candidate against 
him, and, in common with Pitt, used every exertion to keep 
him out of parliament. We cannot explain this joint oppo- 
sition, except on the hypothesis that both Fox and Pitt were 
influenced by dislike towards a man, who, with abilities equal 
to their own, had the magnanimity to be independent. 

Mr. Flood made his motion for reform in 1790, in the 
British senate, but was not returned to the next parliament. 
We have ventured on a surmise as to the cause of his re- 
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jection by both parties—a surmise which, if well founded, 
makes one blush for the characters of statesmen. We must 
not, however, forget his unsuccessful debit. True it is that 
many passages of splendid oratory, many great, and pro- 
found, and philosophical, and golden truths, are to be found 
in his subsequent orations; an iron irresistibility of argu- 
ment, a majestic conception of his subject, maxims of polity, 
with the wisdom of Machiavelli and the grandeur of Chat- 
ham. But what did they—how could they avail, when both 
parties united to humble him, and to enjoy his defeat ? 
Even the people, his own countrymen—those for whom he 
had lived, had laboured, had sacrificed power and worldly 
honour—neglected him, and sought not his return. Newer 
men, adventurers, with not half his talents, with no spark 
of his sturdy honesty, who sold the country and its con- 
stitution for the gold of the stranger, these were preferred 
to Henry Flood. His great spirit drooped under neglect ; 
and though he did not complain of the ingratitude of men 
who owed in a great measure to his fostering influence the 
position which they then held in public, though he was too 
high-minded ever to accuse his countrymen of services for- 
gotten, he must have felt it keenly. It must have embittered 
his declining years; and he must have often reflected with 
bitterness of soul on that melancholy aphorism by which the 
father of Themistocles typified the fruitlessness of labour 
directed for the benefit of the people: “ Look there,” said 
the old man, pointing to some rotten galleys that lay neglected 
on the beach; “thus do the people treat their governors when 
they can do them no further service.” He retired to his 
estate at Farmley, to brood over shattered dreams of ambi- 
tion: but his life was not long protracted, for he died on the 
2d December, 1791, of a pleurisy, brought on by a severe 
cold which he had caught in extinguishing a fire in part of 
his premises. 

The prominent features in the character of Flood do not 
require any deep penetration to discover and delineate them. 
He was the man who, above all others of his more immediate 
contemporaries on the Irish stage, possessed the largest, the 
most capacious, the grandest, and most beautiful soul. The 
prevailing attribute of his mind was a magnanimity of that 
ethereal order which we are accustomed to assign to the olden 
men of Rome and Sparta: a sublime cast of thought that 
exalted him far above the ordinary range of grovelling hu- 
manity: an Olympian fire and majesty of idea which, too 
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mighty to be wielded by the arm of another, was always its 
own director, and, disdaining to be led, was ever foremost and 
most efficient to lead; and this quality, the distinctive attri- 
bute of genius, we can discern shining forth in all the phases 
of his life; so that, take him in whatever point of view we 
do, we are sure to find him in every one, filling some great 
part, shedding on it great thoughts, and utterly discarding 
from his conceptions views, little, narrow, and circumscribed. 
The boldness, originality, and vigour of his sentiments, and 
the comprehensive wisdom in which he clothed them,—the 
enchanting beauty of his understanding,—its subtilty, its re- 
finement, its universality, and its candour,—the style of his 
oratory, which derives its power and attraction, not from 
pomp of diction, not from magnificence of imagery, not from 
the polished antithesis or the laboured brilliancy of wit, but 
from the condensed energy of argument and nobleness of 
spirit which it displays,—all mark him out as one of the 
greatest luminaries the country ever saw; while the unsullied 
und unsulliable honesty which he maintained to the last in 
the centre of corruption, must shower upon his name garlands 
even still brighter than any which mere genius can confer. 
He was in truth a man who did honour to Ireland; and had 
he acted on a more extensive amphitheatre, he would have 
filled the world with his glory, and history with his achieve- 
ments. This is high praise, and to some it will appear 
perhaps overstrained; but no man who has contemplated 
the genius and character of Flood, as both ought to be 
contemplated, with a sympathy for the cause in which he 
stood, and the position which he occupied, will deny that 
it is more than his merits are entitled to. The pride of 
England will not allow him to stand in so lofty a niche as 
that of Chatham, nor would France probably accord to him a 
fame equal to that Mirabeau; but he who is unprejudiced, 
and studies the man, his actions, and his mind, will not fail 
to convince himself that, with an equal field for his powers, 
Flood would have played a part equally influential, but with 
greater benefits to mankind. Well do we remember the feel- 
ings with which, many years ago, when our heart beat more 
youthfully than now, and our hairs were perhaps of a darker 
tinge, we paced the painted halls in our own Trinity College, 
and gazed upon the pictured lineaments of the many fine 
lights who have adorned our country’s annals ; and often have 
we stood before the portrait of Flood, tracing over, in fancy, 
ul that we had thought, and heard, and read of his singular 
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career. The figure is before us now as vividly as then,—tall, 
majestic, beautiful, and grave: a fitting impersonation for 
qualities sublime as his. And though many were around,— 
many and great and glorious spirits,—yet none rivetted our 
eye 80 firmly as that slight, impressive figure, which the artist 
has depicted as if sternly reproving the enemies of freedom ; 
and by none certainly was our mind more ardently attracted, 
none were we so warmly disposed to venerate. Nor have 
maturer years sobered down the enthusiasm which we then 
felt for Henry Flood. On the contrary, it has been 
strengthened, not effaced, by time; and there is no character 
in history to whom we would more readily point as a model 
for all who aspire to the high ambition of labouring for their 
country. His dying bequest, consecrated as it was to the 
honour, the glory, and the benefit of Ireland, must for ever 
endear his memory in the hearts of a people proverbially 
erateful for services; but his life was far more glorious, more 
honourable, more beneficial; for it furnishes a truly splendid 
lesson of virtue and patriotism to her children in every age: 
and even now his Spirit beckons from the tomb and points out 
the shining path-way to all whose heart is in their country, 
and whose day-dream is her freedom. 








Art. V.—* Why is Ireland exempted from the Income-tax?”— 
English Newspapers, Public Speakers, &c. passim. 

HE above is a question that has been repeated times 
innumerable since the first announcement by Sir Robert 
Peel, in the early part of the recent session of parliament, 
of his intention not to include Irish incomes,—at least those 
spent at home,—in the schedules of his then proposed bill, 
and now Jaw, for taxing incomes in Great Britain. As the 
reference in our text indicates, this question has been asked 
by English newspapers—newspapers of all parties, and by 
English public speakers and writers—also of all parties and 
shades of politics, over and over again; and indeed has by no 
means ceased to be so at the present time. Neither is it 
likely that we shall not hear of it again and again. The 
contrary will rather be the case. As yet the income-tax im- 
posed on Great Britain has not, although duly passed through 
both houses and sometime since assented to by the queen, 
been brought into active operation. But when it shall be- 
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come a substantial reality, as it very soon will; when its 
grievances and vexations begin to be practically and continu- 
ally felt, we may expect to hear, with even tenfold iteration, 
the cry, at present almost parrot-like in its repetitions, of 
“ Why, oh why is Ireland exempted from the Income-tax ?” 

We shall endeavour to supply an answer ;—and it may be 
a saving of time to state at once that that answer is to the 
effect, that Ireland is not only rightly exempted from the 
income-tax, but that the proposed increase of her stamp duties 
is unjust; and, in short, that any addition to her present 
taxation will be not only an injustice in itself, but an injustice 
wpon an injustice, viz., upon what we trust to prove to be the 
crying injustice of her present high scale of taxation. 

These are bold assertions, especially in the present temper 
and state of opinion of the British public. But we trust 
fully to justify them. It may be remarked that we do not 
here seek to fortify any part of our position with the defences 
that Sir Robert Peel has set up against the general attack 
upon the Irish portion of his financial plan. He has declared 
that his main reason for not applying the income-tax to Ire- 
land was, his fear that it would be unproductive in that coun- 
try; or, what is equivalent, that it would not produce more 
than enough to cover the expense of the creation of “a 
staff” for its collection,—no such staff existing there at pre- 
sent. We throw away also the advantage we might take of 
his declaration, that he expected to derive from the duty he 
has imposed on Irish spirits, and the equalization he proposes 
of the Irish stamp duties with those of Great Britain, an 
additional revenue in Ireland fully equal to her due propor- 
tion of the additional revenue sought to be derived by the 
whole of his plans from the entire of the United Kingdom. 

We do not avail ourselves of answers such as these to the 
question in the text of this paper. We go direct to the 
broad principle, that it is unfair and unjust to increase the 
taxation of Ireland; and upon that issue we address our- 
selves to do battle. 

A very little reflection will convince our readers, especially 
our English readers, from whom particularly we are anxious to 
obtain attention, that it is fitting that this subject should be 
now debated. Like everything that has been left long in doubt 
and dispute, its unsettled condition has produced, and, if left 
so, must continue to produce, irritation and heartburnings 
between the two countries. In both countries convictions are 
strong upon it, and convictions of the most opposite nature. 
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In Ireland the position we have taken up is stoutly main- 
tained; and there are bitter complaints of the unfairness of 
our existing imposts. In England, on the other hand, perhaps 
the most popular subject that can be broached is that of in- 
creasing the taxation of Ireland. “Ireland is, and has been 
a burthen to us. She is, and has been treated with over- 
favour, while we have had to pay for her as well as for our- 
selves. Tax her therefore! and tax her again, until her 
burthens are equal to ours, as reason and justice alike de- 
mand!” So crieth with one voice whig, tory, and radical, in 
England ;—differing wide as the poles from each other on all 
other points, on this alone they meet and agree; and thus for 
once agreeing, “ their unanimity is wonderful!” 

There can be nothing more natural than this outcry, how- 
ever little consistent it may upon examination be found to 
be with the principles of reason and justice, te which it so 
confidently makes appeal. At first view nothing can appear 
fairer than the proposal to equalize taxation throughout the 
empire; and the perception of its fairness is much sharpened 
by the constant goadings of the imposts which the people of 
Great Britain conceive they exclusively endure. And if 
anything were wanting to strengthen the impression against 
the supposed existing exemptions of Ireland, it is furnished 
by the declarations of more than one writer or speaker, from 
the latter country itself, to the effect that Ireland is too lightly 
taxed, and that she has truly been a burthen to Great Britain. 

What degree of belief the Irishmen who have made these 
declarations did themselves attach to their own words, or 
with what motive or motives they gave utterance to them, is 
a question that, although much canvassed in Ireland, cannot 
rightfully be considered germane to our present subject, even 
were it worth a discussion. The real question at issue is 
simply this: Is there justice in the project of adding to the 
taxation of Ireland, or is there not? 

It must be evident that the sooner this question is set at 
rest the better. It is all-important in the case of Ireland, as, 
if her plea of rightful exemption be sound, its establishment 
may lead to the remedying of the injustice which in that case 
the present taxing scheme would be shown and proved to be 
inflicting upon her; and she would likewise be saved from 
the future taxation that Sir Robert Peel, in his speech on the 
Budget, did in no ambiguous terms forewarn her of, in the 
event of any considerable increase of expenditure upon the 
Chinese and Affghan expeditions. It is also unquestionably 
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of importance to the other branches of the empire, and would 
be so, even were there no financial discussion at present before 
parliament. As we have before remarked, much mutual ill- 
blood is generated by the conflicting assertions on both sides of 
the Channel upon this ill-understood question—ill-understood, 
as it evidently is, from the general absence of facts and refer- 
ences to support the assertions respecting it. Under these 
circumstances every person must agree in considering it ad- 
visable that whatever facts and references can be given upon 
either side, ought, once for all, to be produced; and so the 
means be supplied of coming to a well-considered and final 
decision and agreement upon the whole matter in dispute. 

To do our part towards this most desirable end is the object 
of the present paper. But previously to entering upon the 
argument, one embarassment must be removed, that is caused 
by an injudicious and inconsiderate mixing up of this question 
with that of:the repeal of the legislative union between Great 
Britain and Ireland. The latter question, whether argued by 
supporters or opposers, is of far too great magnitude, of 
much too high and vast constitutional interest and importance, 
to be treated as an affair of pounds, shillings, and pence; and 
although undoubtedly in the details of the discussion upon it, 
the subject of financial relations cannot be omitted, yet 
neither can those relations be considered as forming more 
than a part, and by no means the most important part of the 
extensive whole that will then be under debate. The advo- 
cates of repeal hold that complete justice cannot be done to 
Ireland without the accomplishment of their favourite measure: 
but they do not hold that minor and collateral grievances are 
not remediable in the interim. On the other hand, those 
who are for the permanence of the legislative union will not 
be found to deny that there may be some defects in the inter- 
national arrangements between the two countries, under the 
provisions of the Act of Union; and that, without at all 
affecting the validity of the act just mentioned, there may be 
remedies and improvements introduced into those arrange- 
ments. It is in this point of view that the financial relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland may be fairly brought 
under consideration at present; and it is in this point of view 
accordingly that we proceed to investigate them. 

The first step to be taken for this purpose is an obvious 
one. It is to ascertain the exact nature of those legislative 
provisions upon which the present system of international 
arrangements in matters of finance is declared to be founded. 
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The subsequent part of the inquiry will be comprised in an 
examination into the justice or injustice of those provisions, 
and the manner in which they have been carried into ‘effect. 

To begin then with the beginning. The existing system 
of financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland is 
founded upon the act 56, Geo. 3, c. 98, commonly called the 
Consolidation Act; being that by which the exchequers of the 
two countries,—their respective debts, liabilities, &c.—pre- 
viously kept separate and distinct,—were declared to be con- 
solidated and rendered joint, from and after the 5th day of 
January 1817. Thenceforth both countries were to contri- 
bute indiscriminately to the indiscriminate expenditure, with 
no measure but that of their ability, as indicated by the pro- 
ductiveness, or otherwise, of the same taxes imposed upon each. 
Now, as this indiscriminate expenditure involved of course the 
annual payments on account of the debt of Great Britain, 
which greatly exceeded in amount that of Ireland, it becomes 
necessary to examine into the reasons assigned for thus so 
much increasing the liabilities of the latter country. To do 
this properly, we must take a short review of the state of 
things existing previously to the Consolidation Act. 

Among other promises held out to Ireland at the period of 
the legislative union, she was assured, that when united to 
Great Britain, she would be considerably less taxed than if 
she remained separate. A very distinct and indeed grossly 
obvious violation of this engagement, would have been the 
calling upon her to contribute thenceforward to the payment 
of the national debt of Great Britain, which enormously ex- 
eceded that of Ireland. The former, upon the 5th of January 
18U1, when the Act of Union came into operation, amounted 
to 446,386,000/., being the aggregate of both species of debt, 
unfunded as well as funded. The debt of Ireland at the same 
period was no more, including both kinds, than 28,545,000/. 
The more convenient way of dealing with the subject of the 
debts, in our further progress, will be to take them as re- 
presented by the annual charge or interest to which either 
country is and has been liable upon their account. In this 
way the amount of British debt given above was represented 
by the sum of 16,600,000/. annual charge, while that of 
Ireland bore a charge of 1,194,000/. Lest we should be at 
all considered to mix up our present subject with the merits 
or demerits of the measure of the Union, we abstain here from 
the proofs we could otherwise abundantly adduce, that even 
this amount of Irish debt, small as it was compared with that 
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of Great Britain, was not all rightfully due by Ireland,—a 
portion of it having, during the preceding seven or eight 
years, been run up in a manner perfectly unjustifiable. 

The above statements of the respective debts of both kinds, 
in either country, are taken from an official paper, printed by 
order of the House of Commons in the year 1824, and bear- 
ing the sessional number 256. 

Dealing, then, with these amounts as the just and estab- 
lished liabilities of either country at the period of the Union, 
let us see what were the arrangements then made respecting 
them. 

The prime agent and mover in the financial, as well as in 
the other parts of the transaction, was Lord Castlereagh. 
He it was who led on the assault against the liberties of his 
country,—but this is trenching upon ground we have excluded 
ourselves from. Avoiding, then, any view of his deeds or 
misdeeds, save the financial, we shall simply say, that he it 
was who proposed, defended, and ultimately carried, in the 
Irish Parliament, the regulations as to the revenues, debts, 
and future expenditure of the two countries; and we shall 
accordingly take his own words, where they are available, to 
assist in explaining these regulations. 

On the 5th of February 1800, in dilating upon them, he 
spoke as follows :— 

‘In respect to past expenses, Ireland was to have no concern 
whatever with the debt of Great Britain, but the two countries 
were to unite as to future expenses, on a strict measure of relative 
ability.’ THe should have considered it a most valuable circum- 
stance in this arrangement, if the countries could have been so 
completely incorporated as not to have had distinct revenues,—a 
part of the system of the Scots’ Union which had been felt to be of 
such importance, that a great effort was made to equalize the cir- 
cumstances of the two countries for that purpose. England had a 
large debt—Scotland had none charged upon her revenues ; an 
accurate calculation was made of the sum to be paid to Scotland, to 
justify her in accepting her share of the debt, and the sum was paid 
accordingly by England. The taxation of the two countries was ac- 
cordingly fixed at the same proportion, except in the instance of the 
land tax, which was fixed at a different ratio, because the land tax in 
England was imposed so unequally, that had Scotland paid in the 
same rate as the nominal land tax of England, she would really 
have been taxed much higher than her just proportion. He men- 
tioned this to show the pains which had been taken to incorporate 
the two countries, as well in point of finance as other circum- 
stances ; but in the present situation of these countries this part of 
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the system could not be adopted. Great Britain now paid in taxes 
for interest on her debt, ten millions annually : [it was nearly 
17,000,000/. for funded and unfunded debt in the January of the 
next year, according to the parliamentary paper ordered to be 
printed 15th April 1824 ;] for any proportion of this she could not 
call upon Ireland, nor could she offer, as in the case of Scotland, 
any equivalent ; it was therefore absolutely necessary that the res- 
pective debts of the countries should remain distinct, and, of course, 
that their taxation should continue separate.” 

To carry out this view of matters, the following were the 
provisions of the Act of Union. Article vm of that act, 
which was the article immediately relating to our present 
subject, provides in its first clause, that the debts of the two 
countries contracted before the union, shall remain separate 
charges upon each, save as thereinafter provided. Clause 2 
enacts, that for twenty years after the Union, the respective 
contributions to the common expenditure of Great Britain 
and Ireland should be defrayed in the proportion of fifteen 
parts for Great Britain and two for Ireland: that at the 
- expiration of the said twenty years, if the proper time for 
consolidation of the exchequers, revenues, debts, &c., had 
not arrived, the foregoing proportions of contributions to the 
common expenditure should be revised; and that further and 
other revisions might take place from time to time, at periods 
from seven to twenty years, until the consolidation should be 
found practicable ; after which event there should no longer 
be any separate payments of any kind, but the two countries 
should contribute indiscriminately. Four clauses of minor 
and collateral provisions then follow, and then comes the 
clause which announces the contingencies, under which it 
was declared the consolidation might and should take place. 
To this clause we beg to draw the especial attention of our 
readers. It provided :— 

“ That if, at any future day, the separate debt of each country 
respectively should be liquidated, or if the values of their respec- 
tive debts should be to each other in the same proportion with their 
respective contribution (viz., fifteen parts for Great Britain and 
two for Ireland), and if it shall appear that the respective circum- 
stances of the two countries will thenceforth admit of their con- 
tributing indiscriminately, by equal taxes imposed upon the same 
articles in each, to the future expenditure of the united kingdom, it 
shall be competent to the parliament of the united kingdom to 
declare that all future expense, together with the interest and 
charges of all joint debts contracted previous to such declaration, 
shall be so defrayed indiscriminately, by equal taxes on the same 
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articles in each country, subject only to such particular abatements 
in Ireland or Scotland as circumstances may appear to require.” 


We pass over the not very explicable specification of the 
proviso for the future common payments on account of “all 
joint debts incurred previous” to the contemplated contin- 
gency. A law-point might be raised, that this specification 
itself, of a particular species of debt, implied by its very par- 
ticularity, that other species of debts, for instance, the sepa- 
rate debts incurred previously to the Union, not being men- 
tioned in the clause in question, were not to be included in 
the consolidation. But passing mere points of verbal con- 
struction, we come to points of sense and meaning. 

The first thing that must strike the mind on perusal of the 
above legislative provisions, is the absence of any assignable 
reason why,—even on the occurrence of the casus faderis in 
question, viz. the coming of the two debts into the relative 
proportion of fifteen to two,—it was, or would be just to 
consolidate debts, contributions, &c., and so to make the less- 
encumbered country subject to equal liabilities with the 
country whose debt would still so far exceed her own. 
Reason there has not been, and there cannot be, assigned for 
this; but undoubtedly there was a pretext, or, to use a word 
more significant in common parlance, a pretence. This was 
set forth as follows in the speech of Lord Castlereagh, to 
which we have already referred :— 

“ Treland, under the Union, will be considerably less taxed than 
if she remained separate The proposed Union will give her in 
aid of her peace establishment, half a million, and in aid of her war 
establishment, a million annually Great Britain raised a great 
proportion of her war expenses within the year ; Ireland had not 
ability to do so: the consequence of which was, that Ireland must, 
if she remained separate, get into debt much faster in proportion 
than Great Britain.” 

To strengthen this latter assertion, he alluded to the great 
increase of the Irish debt from 1792 up to the time at which 
he was speaking: stating that in the former period it was, to 
the British debt, only as one to twenty-six, whereas then 
it was as one to thirteen, He, however, totally omitted to 
say that this increase was mainly caused by the expenses on 
account of the Rebellion; which history has long ago estab- 
lished to have been fostered by the British government (or, 
at least, not crushed as soon as it might have been), with the 
view of creating a state of things which should give a colour 
for carrying the measure of legislative union. The whole 
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cost of putting down that rebellion was saddled upon Ireland, 
when certainly the empire should have borne a part; and the 
expenses of it were needlessly exaggerated by the enormous 
military force poured into Ireland, and maintained there, 
after all shadow of necessity for their presence had ceased. 
But this is again trenching upon the general discussion of 
the Union, so with the foregoing single and unavoidable 
remark, we shall pass the subject of the nature of Ireland’s 
ante-Union debt. 

The extract we have just now given from Lord Castle- 
reagh’s speech, shows the pretence that was put forward to 
justify the prospective subjection of Ireland to all the liabili- 
ties of the heavily-embarrassed sister-countries. We shall 
see as we go on how far it has been verified. In the mean 
time, such being the justification advanced for what other- 
wise should be confessed to be most unfair, even though only 
in prospect, we shall proceed to examine how this important 
relative proportion of the two debts was proposed to be 
attained. ‘To speak of its being attained by the increase of 
Irish debt up to the required point, would have been directly 
contradicting the specious statements just made, of the great 
financial advantages Ireland was to derive from the Union. 
How then was it proposed to be attained? Why, in the only 
proper, and rational, and justifiable way ;—that is, by the 
reduction of the British debt down to the required propor- 
tion. The following were Lord Castlereagh’s words upon 
this point; in the same speech from which we have already 
quoted :— 

It was not impossible that at some period not very remote, 
Great Britain should liquidate so much of her debt as to descend in 
point of debt to nearly her proportion, with respect to Ireland ” 
(viz., as 15 to 2), “and SHOULD THIS EVER occur, it would be right 
to leave to the united parliament a power of fixing the same scale of 
reduced taxation for the united kingdoms” ! 


Can words be stronger than these, to intimate that it was 
the reduction of British debt, and not the increase of Irish debt, 
that was to bring on the casus of the consolidation? Reason, 
justice, and the distinct words of the proposer of the measure, 
thus unite to establish this conclusion. 

The fact appears scarcely credible, though unfortunately 
not to be for a moment controverted, that the consolidation 
was brought about by those very means which at the Union 
were considered too monstrous to be even spoken of, and 
which must ever be considered monstrous: namely, by the 

11? 
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enormous increase of the debt of Ireland. History can scarcely 
record anything more flagitious than this proceeding. It 
was flagitious in its origin; inasmuch as the exorbitant in- 
crease of the debt of Ireland was in consequence of her 
inability to meet the rate of contribution imposed upon her 
at the Union, to the common expenditure. That rate,—viz. 
two parts for Ireland to fifteen for Great Britain, or two- 
seventeenths of the united contribution,—was admitted by 
Lord Castlereagh, at the time of the Union, to have been 
rather arbitrarily fixed, and was most strongly and indig- 
nantly denounced in both houses of the Irish parliament. 
We need not go into any proofs of our own to show its 
injustice, as we shall presently have to record the confessions 
to that effect, made in the imperial parliament by members 
of the government. But the flagitiousness of this tyrannical 
exaction was as nothing compared with the iniquity of 
making the effects of that exaction the excuse for perverting 
the provisions of the Union Act, and imposing upon Ireland 
liabilities, which it was declared in 1800, that it would have 
been unjust to put upon her, without the compensation of 
advantages which had never accrued. 

We proceed to detail the history of this shameful trans- 
action. Between the Union and the consolidation, various 
committees of the imperial parliament sat upon the subject 
of the financial relations between the two countries. It is 
impossible to peruse the records of their proceedings without 
being struck by the evidences of one design, one intent, per- 
vading them all: viz. the design and the intent of hastening 
on the consolidation, without much regard to that part of the 
contingency that was expected to be in favour of Ireland. 
* Rem, rem, quocumque modo, rem!” seems to have been 
their motto. This animus is distinctly visible in the pro- 
ceedings of the committees of 1811, 12, and 13, preparatory, 
as it were, to its full and entire and final development in the 
report of the committee of 1815. The committee of the year 
1811 actively assisted the increase of Irish debt, by. recom- 
mending that “ the payments since the Union, made to cor- 
porate bodies, or individuals, in Ireland, in respect of any 
city or borough, which may have ceased to send members to 
parliament in consequence of the Union, should not be con- 
sidered as a joint charge ;” thereby throwing upon Ireland, 
directly and openly, the last remaining item of the extrava- 
gant purchase-money of her parliament ; the other enormous 
item, viz. the million and nearly a half expended in personal 
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bribery, as well as the millions wasted in military expenses, 
having been quietly saddled upon her before. This last 
charge thus openly put down to her account, and unjustly 
too,—for surely the rest of the empire ought to have borne 
some share of the cost of a measure which was asserted to be 
an advantage to the whole,—amounted to nearly 1,300,000/. 

The other committees chiefly busied themselves with cal- 
culations as to the proportions the debts of the two countries 
bore to each other, and a good deal of argument is wasted in 
their reports upon what they affected to consider a great con- 
stitutional question, namely, whether the terms of the union 
act would allow of the consolidation being affected, if the 
actual moment of projection—the very instant when the 
debts came to bear to each other the required proportion of 
fifteen to two—were not seized upon for the purpose. They 
affected great anxiety lest a question should be raised upon 
the practicability, legally speaking, of effecting the consolida- 
tion after the proportion had been obtained, should that pro- 
portion chance to be more than obtained, viz. should the Irish 
debt come to bear a higher proportion to the British than two 
to fifteen. This earnestness was put on and assumed, to blind 
the public mind to their total neglect of examining into the 
real causes of the monstrous increase of Irish debt, and their 
total omission of considering the second provision, without 
the existence of which the consolidation could not be legal, 
according to the act of union. We allude to the provision— 
“ And if it shall appear, that the respective circumstances of 
the two counties will thenceforth admit of their contributing 
indiscriminately to the general expenditure, &c. &c. . .. This 
was not taken into consideration at all, until the meeting of 
the committee of 1815; and yet it is as important a proviso 
as any one contained in the act of union, and is, to use a legal 
phrase, a “ condition cumulative,” that is, a condition additional, 
upon the first condition, that the debts should be to each 
other as fifteen to two. The committee of 1815 did indeed 
allude to this second condition; but, as it would seem, only 
to outrage it. They pursued the same mock perquisition 
into the self-suggested quibble of the other committees; and 
while they thus assumed, with regard to one point (at best 
quite beside the real question), such nicety of discrimination, 
they slurred over a consideration of the most vital impor-~ 
tance,—that which was contained in the second condition of 
= we speak. The following was their method of dealing 
with it :— 
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“Tt remained then for your committee to consider, whether or 
not ‘ the respective circumstances of the two countries would hence- 
forth admit of their contributing indiscriminately, by equal taxes, 
to the future common expenditure, subject only to such particular 
abatements, in Ireland and Scotland, as circumstances may appear 
to require.’ It is well known that parliament has not hitherto 
extended to Ireland the most productive of the British taxes. In 
other respects, the taxes of Ireland are not fully equalized with 
those of Great Britain, particularly in the excise, where some 
important branches are protected from any increase before the year 
1820, by the act of union ;—andin stamps. But on the other great 
heads of revenue—customs and assessed taxes—they have found a 
very near approximation. And your committee cannot but remark, 
that, for several years, Ireland has advanced in permanent taxation 
more rapidly than Great Britain itself, notwithstanding the great 
exertion of the latter country, and including the extraordinary and 
war taxes. Under these circumstances, it is manifest, no practical 
benefit can result from maintaining a fixed proportion of expendi- 
ture, when that proportion has rapidly carried the debt of Ireland, 
from a state of great relative inferiority, into a growing excess.”— 
p- 12, committee of 1815. 

They proceed to recommend, on these accounts, the mea- 
sure of consolidation. 

The manner in which our readers understand the meaning 
of words, must decide what their opinions upon the foregoing 
may be. The meaning we attach to the proviso, as to the 
“respective circumstances” appearing such as to justify an 
approach to equal taxation, is, that their ability to bear it 
was equal, or nearly so. Yet, in the foregoing extract, there 
is not a word about ability. All that is spoken of is, the 
approximation of rates of taxation; not, be it remarked, of 
produce of taxation, even relatively speaking. How far the 
promoters of the consolidation themselves were from consi- 
dering that this relative ability existed, can be gathered from 
the admission of no less a personage than Lord Castlereagh 
himself, when he and his colleagues, in the Month of May 
1816, were proposing that measure. His words were :— 

“ Treland had increased in debt more rapidly than England, owing 
to the great local advantages of the latter country, and the facility 
she had for raising loans from the taxes she was able to bear. Had 
Ireland been capable of similar exertions, she would not have run 
so rapidly in debt.”—Hansard, vol. for May, 1816. 


Neither do the opinions of others upon the same occasion 
savour much of a belief in this ability. In quoting those 
opinions now, we beg to direct attention, amongst other 
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things, to the remarks they contain upon the rate of con- 
tribution imposed upon Ireland at the union, and the con- 
sequences of it. 

Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, now Lord Fitzgerald and Vesci, 
and president of the Board of Control, then chancellor of the 
Irish Exchequer (an office that existed up to 1817), was the 
member of the government charged with the introduction of 
the measure of consolidation. In performing that duty, he 
remarked :— 

“I hope it will not be said to-night, that Ireland throws a great 
burthen on the rest of the empire to save herself. Oh, no! believe 
me, she has not been backward in her exertions. ‘The necessity of 
reviewing the act of union has been produced by the sacrifices she 
has made, doing her best to keep pace with you. You contracted 
with her for an expenditure that she could not meet. She had been 
led to hope, that her expenditure would be less when united to 
you than before. In the fifteen years preceding the union, it 
amounted to forty-one millions, but in fifteen years after the union, 
it swelled to the enormous amount of one hundred and forty-eight 
millions! The increase of her revenue would have more than dis- 
charged, without the aid of loans—an expenditure greater than 
that of the fifteen years preceding 1801..... The contribution imposed 
upon Ireland was greater than she ought to bear.....She has abso- 
lutely paid more in taxes than seventy-eight millions; being forty- 
seven more than her revenue in the fifteen years on which her con- 
tribution was calculated.”—Vide Hansard’s Debates, May 1816. 

Mr. Leslie Foster, the late Baron Foster, of the Irish 
bench, a member connected with government, followed Mr. 
Fitzgerald, and imitated him in ascribing the bankrupt con- 
dition of Ireland to the oppressiveness of her rate of contri- 
bution. He thus described her increase of taxation, in her 
vain efforts to meet that rate: “The taxation of Ireland at 
the union was £2,440,000; in 1810 it had risen to £4,280,000; 
in 1816 it was 5,760,000. In fact, taxation in that country 
had been carried almost to its ne plus ultra.” 

Let us, before going further, anticipate here a possible, 
but, as will be found upon examination, a very untenable 
objection, that may be made to the inference we consider 
plainly deducible from the foregoing, that inference being, 
that Ireland had shown her want of ability to bear taxation 
at all in proportion with England. ‘To this it may be said, 
that, in the extract we have given from the committee of 
1815, there is a clear allusion to the absence in Ireland of 
taxes the most likely to be productive; and that the intention 
of the movers of the consolidation was, by that measure, to 
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annul, legally, the restrictions which the union act placed 
upon the imposition or increase in Ireland of rates upon some 
“important branches of taxation ;” and when that was done, 
that their further intention was, to compensate Ireland by the 
repeal of certain more oppressive and less productive taxes at 
that time existing. To ascertain if this were done, or if the 
materials existed for doing it, it requires only to examine 
the general state of the imposts of arma then and after- 
wards. Taxes upon the following productive articles were 
the same in both countries, viz. tea, sugar, tobacco, wine, 
coffee, foreign spirits, cotton, yarn, and wool, raw and organ- 
zine silk, foreign bar-iron, timber, besides a multitude of 
others. The committee of 1815 confess, as will be seen in 
the extract before given, that the customs’ duties were very 
nearly the same,—and certainly the rates on all articles of 
importance were the same. While the committee were 
sitting, the Irish malt duties were assimilated to the British. 
The items we have enumerated, included those which in the 
second clause of the seventh article of the act of union are 
provided to be, in their respective quotas of production in 
the two countries, the elements of a comparison on which 
any contemplated future revision of the rates of contribution 
to the general expenditure should be founded. We are 
therefore justified in considering them as the branches of 
revenue rightfully to be taken as the most productive. In 
all these, then, there was equality of rates. In assessed 
taxes, the committee confess, that the same was altogether or 
nearly the case. What, then, were the exemptions of Ire- 
land? Stamps; the small value of which, as articles of 
revenue to be had from Ireland, may be estimated from the 
fact, that, in the present day, when Ireland (if we are to 
believe some theorists) is so much advanced in prosperity, 
the whole present amount of produce from stamp duties, 
though rates have been increased since 1816, is only (as by 
the finance accounts) £447,500 for Ireland, while Great 
Britain’s payments are £7,295,900; and that all that the 
chancellor of the exchequer expects to get from the assimila- 
tion of the Irish to the British rates, is, according to the 
budget, but £160,000 in addition; thus making, not one- 
eleventh part of the British receipts. But there were “im- 
portant branches of the excise” unequal up to 1816. The 
chief articles of these were—hops, glass, paper, bricks, and 
soap. We got our hops, and we continue to get them, from 
England, and the English grower has the duty remitted to 
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him, by drawback on exportation to Ireland:—so that to 
have put duties on hops in Ireland would not have lightened 
the English burthens, while the hop growers of that country 
would have suffered from our diminished consumption. The 
same as to soap, with the exception of a circumstance unfa- 
vourable to Ireland, viz. that not only had the English maker 
the benefit of the drawback of duty, but that he absolutely 
got @ premium, inasmuch as in originally paying the duty he 
was remitted one-tenth of it for waste; while the drawback 
given him on exportation was of the full and unabated amount 
of the duty. In bricks, glass, and paper, as well as in several 
minor branches of excise, either the same system of drawback 
had been allowed upon the quantities exported to Ireland 
(quantities which, in most cases, comprised the whole of the 
Irish consumption of those articles); or where no drawback 
existed, the result did not essentially differ, as the English 
exporter, lacking the reimbursement of the drawback, in- 
cluded the duty in his price to the Irish consumer, who, 
therefore, was and is the person who really paid and pays the 
duty upon the articles in question! The apparent exemption 
of Ireland, was and is, therefore, a nullity, and even worse ; 
for the money thus coming out of Irish pockets, goes to the 
credit of the English revenue of excise, and helps to swell 
that excess of British general revenue over Irish, which is 
sometimes cast in our teeth as a proof of the indulgence it is 
asserted we have been treated witb. 

We have lost some time in anticipating this shallow objec- 
tion; but we have to deal with crafty opponents, who, not 
being able to storm the main points of our position, seek 
everywhere about for crannies where to creep in and turn it. 
With fair antagonists, it would have been enough to have 
taken stand upon Lord Castlereagh’s open declaration of our 
inability, as compared with Great Britain. 

As to the idea of “ compensation” to Ireland, by the remis- 
sion of “ unproductive” but oppressive taxes, it is sufficient to 
say, that, not only has Great Britain had, as we shall show 
hereafter, by far the greater proportion of relief of taxation, but 
the fact is, that the only important remission to Ireland was 
that of the assessed taxes, which were given up because they 
failed to be productive. That failure, however was not merely 
on articles on which the humbler classes and the body of the 
people paid,—such as hearths and windows,—but, as we shall 
also show hereafter, upon objects of luxury,—such as carriages, 
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servants, and down even to packs of hounds. ‘The disuse of 
these was in itself a strong proof of the poverty of Ireland. 

We have, therefore, as we trust, established the inability 
and weakness of Ireland in 1816. We have also brought 
forward unimpeachable evidence of the injustice of the rates 
of contribution imposed at the union. On this latter point, 
we may add one short testimony more,—that of the present 
chancellor of the exchequer, the Right Hon. Henry Goul- 
burn. In 1822, when speaking on a motion of Sir John 
Newport’s, relative to the financial grievances of Ireland, Mr. 
Goulburn used these words :—“ The union-contribution of 
two-seventeenths for Ireland, to the expenditure of the em- 
pire, is now allowed on all hands to have been more than she 
was able for.” 

Nothing more assuredly need be said as to the injustice 
with which Ireland was treated on this point when the 
countries were legislatively united. Neither can stronger 
testimony be required to the effects of that injustice. It 
caused the monstrous increase of the Irish debt in the inter- 
val between the imposition of the oppressive rate and the year 
1817. That our readers may see what that increase was, we 
will give here the respective amounts of the debts of each 
country in 1801 and on the 5th of January 1817, together 
with the annual charge,—premising that the amounts in each 
case include unfunded as well as funded debt, and the state- 
ments of annual charge include the charge on both kinds. 





GREAT BRITAIN. IRELAND. 
Debt. An. Charge. Debt. An, Charge. 








5th Jan. £ £ = 
1801. |446,380,000| 16,600,000] 28,545,134) 1,194,000 

















1817. 








oth Jan. 1733,470,000) 27,750,000}1 12,685,150, 3,927,227 
1 





—Par. Paper, 256 of 1824. 


Thus the British debt did not double in the interval, while 
that of Ireland increased nearly four-fold. 

It is no straining of an argument, but an inevitable con- 
clusion from the premises laid down by the quotations we 
have given, that as the means by which this excessive increase 
of Irish debt was created were unjust, that excess itself is 
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unjust, and should by no means be considered as part of the 
rightful liabilities of Ireland. 

The progress made in our subject up to this may be 
summed up as follows :— 

1. That in 1800 a union in financial matters, between 
Great Britain and Ireland, was declared to be impossible, 
owing to the great excess of British debt over Irish. 

2. That such financial union was provided for at a future 
time, upon the occurrence of two contingencies,—first, that 
the debts should come to bear to each other the proportion of 
fifteen for Great Britain to two parts for Ireland; the second 
contingency, equally necessary with the first, was, that the 
respective circumstances of the two countries should admit of 
uniform taxation, or taxation as nearly so as possible; a state 
of things which could only rightly occur by a great increase 
of ability on the part of ay 

3. That the first of these contingencies was to be attained 
by the reduction of British debt. 

4. That this first contingency was wrongfully declared to 
have occurred in 1816,—as, although the required proportions 
of the debt had been attained, they were so not by the pro- 
mised reduction of British debt, but by the unjust and exor- 
bitant increase of Irish debt. 

5. That the second contingency was not taken into 
consideration at all, and plainly did not exist. 

6. And finally: It follows from all this that the Consolida- 
tion was an unjust measure, proposed and carried in direct 
violation of most important provisions of the Act of Union. 

In this summary we have not included the point as to the 
violation of Lord Castlereagh’s Union-promise, that we should 
be less taxed, &c.—as that point will come better into the 
general summary we purpose giving at the end of our examen 
of the Consolidation ket and its consequences. 

What was done being thus unjust, it remains to be seen 
what ought to have been done in 1816. Our answer is, that 
the proportions of contribution thus unanimously condemned 
ought to have been altered, and a lower rate exacted from 
Treland ; giving her at the same time relief from the unjust 
excess of increase of her debt. There was a difficulty indeed 
in the way of revision, inasmuch as the Union Act ordained 
that twenty years should pass without revision, or any alter- 
ation, unless the contingencies under which the consolidation 
of the exchequers, &c. was to be effected should occur in the 
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interval. But when a greater difficulty, viz., that of carrying 
the Consolidation against the spirit and meaning of the Act 
of Union, was so little thought of, a less degree of boldness 
would have sufficed to get over that which we have men- 
tioned. It was a plain and, only too probably, a wilful 
defect in the Union arrangements, that an earlier period for 
revision had not been provided. However, if this difficulty 
were insurmountable, very little additional mischief to the 
empire would have resulted from letting matters go on as they 
were until the regularly fixed period of revision had arrived, 
viz., the year 1820. The war with France was over, and the 
general expenditure had, even in the year 1815, diminished. 
The general expenditure for 1814 was 132,748,000/. In 1815 
it fell to 122,604,000/., being a diminution of 10,144,000/. In 
1816 it again fell and was only 94,798,000/., being 27,806,000/. 
less than the preceding year; and in 1817 there was a further 
decrease of 26,000,000/., the expenditure that year being only 
68,710,0007. After that year up to 1820, the expenditure 
remained about the same amount. From 1814, therefore, 
there was an aggregate decrease of 64,000,000/.; and from 
the period when the Consolidation of the Exchequers was 
debated, namely, just after the finance amounts for the year 
ending 5th January 1816 had been presented, there was a 
net decrease of 53,000,000/. This would of course have 
lessened the amount of exactions from Ireland, although they 
still would have been most oppressive. But the fact is, a 
Revision ought to have been specially enacted, under the 
extraordinary circumstances of the case. 

We now come to the consequences of the Consolidation. 
It was professed to be a measure of relief to Ireland, then 
groaning under grievous burthens. Let us see how far the 
facts have borne out the professions. 

By the provisions of this Act, not only were the exche- 
quers consolidated, but all arrangements as to proportionate 
contributions were done away with; and both countries were 
in future to contribute simply as much as they could, by 
equal taxes, so far as that equality was possible. Ireland 
therefore was at least nominally to be relieved of the rate 
which had been confessed oppressive. A further benefit to 
her was to be the taking from off her shoulders of the whole 
amount of increase of her debt between 1800 and 1817, viz., 
2,733,000/. This was to be consolidated with the debt of 
Great Britain: a matter rendered the easier as all the borrow- 
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ings of Ireland, since the Union, had been in England. 
These two provisions comprised the benefits that Ireland was 
considered to receive from the consolidation of the exchequers; 
and were and have been loudly vaunted at the time and sub- 
sequently, down to the moment at which we are writing. 

If however we can show that, although relieved from the 
pressure of an unjust increase of her original debt, she has 
been made responsible for, and to the utmost of her ability 
compelled to contribute to, the greatly superior original 
British debt; and if we further shew that, under a strict 
interpretation of this boasted relief of Ireland by the assump- 
tion of her post-Union debt by Great Britain, the latter will 
yet be found to have in fact indemnified herself by exacting 
from Ireland two-twelfths of the general expenditure, instead 
of the condemned two-seventeenths; and again, that even 
supposing that post-Union debt was not all taken off the 
shoulders of Ireland, but shared between the two countries in 
what might be called a fair proportion, that under even such 
an arrangement, the payments exacted from Ireland to the 
general expenditure will be found to have been, on an 
average, equal to the said condemned proportion of two- 
seventeenths,—then, in the case of establishing those facts, 
we shall leave little pretence of benefit to Ireland from the 
measure of the consolidation of the exchequers. All that 
then can remain for the advocates of the latter measure, will be 
to show, if they can, that the unfairness of those proceedings 
has been compensated for to Ireland by remission of taxation 
greater than what was conceded to Great Britain, and by 
lavish grants and loans of public money, also much exceeding 
what was similarly spent on the sister country. On these 
points, too, we shall endeavour to meet, and trust utterly to 
rout them. 

To see if fact and reason justify us in our first position, viz. 
that Ireland is made responsible for the British debt,—that is 
the British original, as we have called it, or ante-Union debt, 
—let the reader peruse the following statement :— 

Annual Charge of the British Debt contracted £16,600,000 


before the Union, 
Ditto ditto of the Irish Debt, similarly contracted,... 1,194,000 


Excess of British liability, £15,406,000 
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Apparent Exclusive Taxation of Great Britain as per Drawbacks, ~~? er 

finance accounts, year ending 5th Jan. 1842. Allowances, &c. 
“ Excise” on hops, bricks, 

soap, sugar, post-horse 

duty, and licences,......... £1,700,000 £188,000 
Excess of duty on home spi- 

rits from higher rates than 

Si) IMENT ci vesedesnnenceve 2,200,000 
“ Stamps” on Newspaper 

Supplements, Medicine, 

cards, dice, stage & hack- 





ney coaches, &c. &c....... 560,000 
Excess of receipt from higher About 70,000 
rates on other items of ‘ 
BEAMIPS, cc.cccccscccceccesces 500,000 
Land and assessed taxes, ... 4,700,000 
a £9,660,000 £258,000 


Deduct drawbacks, &c....... 260,000 


Remain net apparent exclu- 
sive taxation of Great 
OE TR £9,400,000 


We have used the word “apparent” in stating this 
“exclusive” taxation, because it is not all really exclusive. 
Ireland pays under some of the above heads. Money is sent 
by Irishmen to effect marine insurances in Great Britain ; 
and cards, dice, and other small articles subject to stamp- 
duties, are imported from thence into Ireland. We take a 
very low calculation indeed of what these indirect payments 
by Ireland may be when we put them down at about 40,000/. 
In addition to this, we may take at the least 100,000/. as the 
per-centage benefit which the British exchequer receives from 
the expenditure of the millions of the Irish absentee rents annu- 
ally spent in England. There is noregular return of theamount 
nor indeed any means, approaching to accuracy, to enable us 
to form a judgment as to these absentee rents; but the 
opinion of all men of intelligence and statistical research in 
Ireland concurs, that at least 3,500,000/. is thus drained from 
Ireland,—a sum equal to more than three-fourths of her 
annual revenue ; and this exclusive of the money taken out 
by those who are only occasional absentees, such as the Irish 
members of parliament, &c. It will be seen that 100,000/. is 
a very moderate per-centage to take for the benefit the 
British exchequer must receive from the expenditure of these 
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millions. This sum, with the 40,000/. before stated, are, pro 
tanto, uncredited contributions of Ireland, and not by any 
means the only uncredited payments by her, as we shall here- 
after make appear. We take these now separate from other 
uncredited payments, because these are payments under heads 
on which Ireland is not supposed to pay anything at all, 
whereas the other uncredited payments are upon articles on 
which her rates of duty are equal to the British. Deducting 
therefore, as we have a right to do, this 140,000/. from the 
before-stated amount of “apparent exclusive taxation” of 
Great Britain, we have the net and real amount of the latter, 
viz., 9,260,0007. Deducting this, in its turn, from the before- 
given amount of exclusive British liabilities, over and above 
similar liabilities for Ireland, we have the sum of 6,146,000/. 
which Great Britain ought still to provide separately for, but 
which, by the Act of 1816-17, she has acquired the power, 
and uses it, of compelling Ireland to assist her in paying. 

What now becomes of the ten thousand times repeated 
taunt, that every Irishman, who has been much in England, 
or given attention to English writings and speeches, must 
have continually encountered—to the effect that Great Britain 
bore a vast burthen of exclusive taxation, to the undue ex- 
emption of Ireland ? 

We have now to show that however the arrangements in 
1816 may be taken, Ireland will be found on the average to 
have been compelled to pay at the least according to the con- 
demned and denounced union-rate of contribution, which it 
was pretended that the consolidation would relieve her from. 
Before laying this branch of our subject open to the reader, it 
is necessary to explain the grounds on which in the calcu- 
lations which follow, we claim an amount additional upon the 
annual stated revenues of Ireland, under the title of uncredited 
taxation. In the preceding account we have alluded to this 
subject, on which we now enter in more detail. 

reland has, for many years, received a large proportion of 
her consumption of foreign articles through English ports, 
instead of directly into her own ports. The consequence has 
been, as in the case of the articles of excise that we have 
before mentioned, that the amount of duty being paid in 
England, is there of course credited to the British revenue ; 
while it is in fact an Irish contribution to the taxes of the state. 
To enter into very accurate details upon this point would be 
of no advantage to compensate for the difficulty, arising from 
the shifting regulations that have affected those receipts. One 
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instance of the variations may be given in the case of the 
article of tea, which after having had the duties paid upon it 
in Irish ports for a while, was for some years charged with 
the payment of them in English ports; but has now been 
restored to the old practice again. The regulations affecting 
other articles have varied in the same manner; some more 
and some less. ‘To pursue each therefore through its various 
windings, would be a task of great toil and of little or no 
useful or needed result ; when we have other means of form- 
ing an estimate of this uncredited taxation. The late Lord 
Congleton, whose work on Financial Reform, although con- 
- taining several misstatements and delusions on the subject of 
Irish finance, &c., is considered a book of reference, confessed 
that the amount uncredited to Ireland of her contributions 
to the general taxes was at least 300,000/. per annum. He 
made however a gross error in this calculation, as at the time 
he wrote the foregoing, Irish tea-duties, to the amount of 
between 400,000/. and 500,000/. were paid in British ports ; 
and ought therefore to have been added to the sum he men- 
tioned ; making it 700,000/. instead of 300,000/. There was, 
further, the benefit to the British exchequer from the expen- 
diture of the absentee rents—say at the least, 80,000/. per 
annum,—and further an average sum of about 65,000/. quit 
and crown rents (see Par. Papers 266 of session 1834, and 
222 of 1842), making in all, nearly 900,000/. annually: for 
which Ireland got no more credit than did the island of Japan. 
Nay, as we have before remarked, these very payments went 
to increase the apparently enormous disparity between the 
revenue of Great Britain and her own; and thereby to sub- 
ject her to an insulting and unjust comparison; to a pitiless 
increase of taxation, whensoever it might please Great 
Britain to put it on; and finally, to a denial of her fair share 
of the remission of taxes. 

We do not mean to say that this was the average amount 
of her uncredited payments since 1817. Our case would 
be injured by exaggeration. When tea was allowed to pay 
duty in Irish ports, the 400,000/. or 500,0007. upon it ceased 
to be an uncredited payment, and went directly to swell the 
Irish Revenue. But we contend that Lord Congleton under- 
stated the amount exclusive of the tea-duties. A writer who 
wrote in his spirit, viz: that of endeavouring to show that 
Treland had rather been treated with indulgence than with 
injustice in financial matters, Mr. William Stanley, in his 
Facts for Treland,—a work composed directly to win a prize 
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promised some years ago by Lord Cloncurry, to any person 
who should make out the best case against the assertions of 
those terrible fellows, the advocates of the Repeal of the Union, 
found himself compelled to admit that this uncredited taxation 
of Ireland was 340,000/. annually—thus exceeding the esti- 
mate of Lord Congleton by one-eighth. And he, like the 
nobleman just named, omitted the tea-tax, then paid in 
British ports, the per centage of benefit on absentee expen- 
diture, and the quit and crown rents. But we would give 
the reader means of his own to form some opinion of the real 
amount of the unacknowledged payments of Ireland. Let him 
simply turn to the finance accounts of the year, and look to 
the pages which give the details of receipts of Customs’ 
Revenue, in Great Britain and Ireland respectively during 
the year just past, viz., the year 1841. We will give speci- 
mens of the comparison that can be instituted between them. 


Customs Receipts, YEAR 1841. 
Articles. Great Britain, Treland. 
£24 
Cotton manufactures I oP 1 
Cotton Wool sale 19 
Indigo ose 16 
Medicines, Drugs, and Spices .. 8,900 
Gums of all kinds on 1 
Foreign Books ose 88 
Artificial Flowers, Furs, &c. ae 5 
Madder and Madder Root esa 32 
Tron — 700 
Various Foreign Fruits..............0sesseeeee sxe 800 
Foreign Spirits of all kinds «+» 25,000 
Turpentine eee 0 
Molasses ce 371 
Rice a 1 
Leather Gloves eye l 
Silks—Raw, Waste, Thrown, East India 

manufacture, and otherwise \ 803,825 
Oils, exclusive of Castor 83,000 

Dye and hard woods, as Logwood, Maho- 
one, &e. ; seme 
Hides—tanned and untanned 58,500 

Articles under the head of “ All other 
articles imported ” \ 90,143 


4,167,000 


VOL, XIII,—NO, XXV. 
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The comparison might be pushed further; but the articles we 
have enumerated are enough for our purpose. It can scarcely 
be contended that the stated amount of Irish payments upon 
them marks accurately the Irish consumption. If this be 
held, then a triumphant argument for not taxing Ireland 
must follow, as it will then appear how ridiculously small her 
ability is: almost all the above articles being articles whose 
consumption strongly indicates, according to its degree, the 
— or less prosperity of a country. With regard to 

oreign spirits, the small amount for Ireland cannot be attri- 
buted to the spread of temperance, as that admirable move- 
ment has made no way among the classes who in Ireland 
consume foreign spirits. Taking, then, the consumption of 
Treland, under all the heads we have enumerated, to be, not as 
one to one hundred and twenty-two—which is the proportion 
of the respective values in the statement—but as even no 
higher than as one to fourteen, Ireland will be found to con- 
tribute 297,000/., from which, if we deduct her acknowledged 
and stated payments, viz. 34,000/., we have 263,000/. remain- 
ing, as the amount of her uncredited taxation on articles of 
customs. If to this we add the 140,000/. which we spoke of 
in a former calculation as uncredited on Irish payments on 
items of stamp duties in Great Britain, and on the per centage 
benefit to the exchequer of the latter by Irish absentee- 
expenditure, and further add the crown rents, we shall have 
the following sum to transfer from the credit of the British 
revenue to that of the Irish, viz. : 


Customs.—Uncredited payments by Ireland 

Stamp.—Ditto, and per centage on absentees 

Crown Rents, last year, as by parliamentary paper of 
this session 


Total uncredited Irish payments 


It is our belief that the uncredited payments by Ireland 
have been much higher during a long series of years; and, 
on looking over the old finance accounts, it will at once be 
seen that they certainly never were lower during the twenty- 
five years since 1816. Their amount, as we said before, was 
for several years swelled by an average 450,000/. upon tea, 
and by payments upon sugar; a portion of which latter pay- 
ments are still made in Great Britain, as we import from 
thence all the refined sugar that we consume, and some of the 
raw sugar. There are no means of ascertaining this amount at 
present. However, in the Irish Railway Report, a much and 
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deservedly lauded compilation, our import of refined sugar 
was calculated to be, in 1835, about 49,000 ewts. This, at 
the 24s. duty on raw sugar, must have produced 58,000/.— 
say 60,000/., throwing in the raw sugar also imported. If 
we take this amount to represent our consumption at the 
present day, it will be a serious addition to the amount we 
have set down above. We come to our deduction. Under 
all the circumstances of this weary detail, will it, or can it be 
considered extravagant in us, to demand for Ireland credit 
for an average annual sum of 400,000/., in addition to the 
actual credited revenue of that country during the twenty- 
five years since the year 1816? 

Tothose who will take the trouble of following us, and in their 
progress will examine the documents to which we make refer- 
ence, it must become apparent, that in all cases we state within 
the mark, as we have done, for instance, in the point we have 
been just reviewing. Our idea and purpose have been to take 
the case as strongly against Ireland as possible, and proving, 
as we hope we do, that even so taken the injustices done her 
are undeniable,—thereby to establish them beyond all power 
of cavil. 

Having now cleared away the necessarily preliminary matter, 
we proceed to show what Ireland has paid since 1816. 

“ Average of the respective Revenues of the United Expenditure, 
and of the annual charge of the United Debts of Great Britain and 
Ireland, from 1816 to 1842. 





British Trish United Charge of 
Average Income. | Average Income. | Expenditure. United Debts. 





£50,071,330 | £4,580,473 | £53,198,413 | £29,363,422 




















From this amount of British income there is to be deducted 
the sum of 400,000/. for the uncredited payments of Ireland, 
and this sum is to be added to the Irish income. The account 
will then stand thus : 





United Charge of 


British Income. Trish Income. Expenditure. Debts. 





£49,67 1,330 £4,930,473 £53,198,413 £29,363,422 




















12° 
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Now, if the boast of the defenders of England’s policy, 
who assert that she, at the consolidation of the exchequers, did 
bond fide, take on her shoulders the unjust increase of the 
Trish debt, be allowed, it will follow that Ireland must have had 
only her union-amount of debt to provide for ever since: viz. an 
annual charge of 1,194,000/. This, subtracted from her aver- 
age of income, will be found to leave a surplus of the latter 
to the amount of 3,736,473/. which has gone to England 
as the Irish contribution to the common expenditure. The 
amount of that common expenditure can be found by sub- 
tracting the average united charge of debts from the average 
united total expenditure, and to the sum so found, viz. 
23,834,931/. the Irish contribution does not indeed bear the 
condemned proportion of two-seventeenths; but it does bear 
the far higher and more grievous proportion of two-twelfths. 
Thus in this first case, Ireland has had no real relief; as, 
although no longer called upon to pay to an amount of debt 
confessed to be unjust, her rate of contribution in other ways 
has been increased and forced up to the very uttermost point 
that it could possibly be raised to. We take the second case 
now, viz., that of an arrangement and apportionment between 
the two countries of the increase of the Irish debt. It is 
here necessary to compare the increase in both countries, 
taking their debts as we said before to be most conveniently 
represented by the annual charge in each case. 

The annual charge on the British debt in 1801, was 
16,600,0007._ And on 5th January, 1817, when the consoli- 
dation took place, it was 27,750,000/., which was an increase 
of 67 per cent. 

Theannual charge on the Irish debt, in 1801, was 1,194,000/. 
And at the consolidation it was 3,930,000/., being 229 per 
cent increase. 

This disproportionate increase was on all hands confessed 
to have been caused by the unfair rate of contribution im- 

sed on Ireland by the Union, and therefore was an unfair 
increase. Had her debt increased only in the same ratio as 
that of Great Britain, it would not have been more than 
1,993,980/., leaving an excess of 1,936,020/., which is the 
amount of the totally unjustifiable increase of Irish debt. If, 
‘instead of consolidation in 1817, the Union-rates had been 
continued, and the above unjust increase of the Irish debt 
had been put on the two countries in the proportion of those 
rates, the result would have been as follows :— 
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From the twenty-five years’ average of United Expenditure, 
viz. : 53,198,413/, subtract the same average of the joint annual 
charge 29,363,422/., and remains the expenditure common to both, 
23,834,991. 

Debt charge, Ireland, at Union was........ Diridasuaiavs 1,194,000 
Added 67 per cent increase up to 1817 799,980 
Further additions 2-17ths of the unfair excessof increase 227,766 


— —— 


Total debt charge, Ireland £2,221,746 


But the Imperial debt charge in 1817 was £31,680,000 
And is now no more than 29,450,144 


Therefore there has been a reduction of 2,229,856 


Of which Ireland ought to have 2-17ths to her cre- 

dit; viz. £262,336: which sum subtracted from 

her charge as stated above, reduces the latter to £1,959,410 
To which add 2-17ths of the common expenditure 2,804,116 


Total average expenditure of Ireland £4,763,526 
Which sum, deducted from her income before stated, . ——————— 
leaves a surplus of the latter £166,947 


The total surplus of the average united income, over the 
average united expenditure, for the twenty-five years, was 
1,403,390/.; therefore the surplus just stated in the case of 
Ireland, has borne the high proportion to that of Great 
Britain of one to seven. 

We trust we have shown what we proposed to do in this 
branch of our subject; and demonstrated, beyond the power 
of cavil, that in whatever light we view the financial arrange- 
ments at the consolidation, their result has not been to dimi- 
nish the exactions from Ireland. The power that measure 
oo” of drawing indiscriminate contributions from Ireland 

as caused every shilling of her revenues, after payment of 
her debt-charge, to be drawn away to England without count 
or measure. And the same power would equally cause the 
abstraction from Ireland of every farthing of additional 
revenue that could at any time accrue, Ireland being, by the 
consolidation, pledged in all her resources present and future, 
and mortgaged in every acre for the enormous amount of the 
English national debt. Until the latter be paid off in full, 
not one penny can Ireland expend upon purposes of her own, 
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no matter though her revenues were to become ten-fold or 
twenty-fold more fruitful than they are at present. Not 
one tax can she take off, or reduce, by means of a surplus, in 
any year ;—all must go to England there to be applied, after 
due provision for the imperial expenditure, to the liquidation 
of the British debt. 

Where then are the advantages to her by the change of 
arrangements in 1817? It is said that one good result has 
been the complete opening of the British market to the Irish 
cattle and provision trade. This market was however acces- 
sible to a considerable extent previously ; and even had it not 
so been, its opening was a benefit to the mass of consumers 
in England to quite as great a degree as it was to the expor- 
tersin Ireland. And in so far as the latter have had benefit 
from it, the whole of Ireland has been made to pay for it, by 
the annihilation of the Irish manufacturing industry, in 
consequence of its not being able to bear competition with 
the immense capital and long established skill and experience 
of the British manufacturers. 

We may appear to have in the calculations just stated, 
established a point against ourselves, by showing that Ireland 
has since 1817 paid at least the 2-17ths proportion, whereas 
previously she was unable so to do. It may be said that 
we thus prove an increase of ability on the part of Ireland 
to-bear taxation. But this ability is only apparent. It has 
not been caused by improvement in the resources of Ireland ; 
but has been the simple consequence of the immense reduc- 
tion of expenditure since the war. We have alluded to this 
reduction before ; and therefore need now only add, that the 
calculations which were put forward at the time of the con- 
solidation to show the inability of Ireland, were made upon 
an expenditure which, though somewhat reduced from that 
of preceding years, was still (according to the finance accounts 
just then presented, for the year in which that measure passed, 
viz. the year 1816), 122,604,986/7.; an amount that in the 
succeeding year was found to have fallen nearly twenty-eight 
millions ; and the year after to have further fallen twenty-six 
millions. And even the exaggerated expenditure of the 
year 1841, has been no higher than fifty-four millions; thus 
showing a total reduction of expenditure since the year 1815, 
of no less than sixty-seven millions. Had the proposers of 
the consolidation been really disposed to act fairly towards 
Ireland, they ought, at the least, to have given her one year’s 
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trial under the system of extensive reduction of expenditure. 
But the plain fact and truth would seem to be, that they 
were afraid to give Ireland any opportunity of escaping the 
tremendous liabilities, with which they were about to saddle 
her. And this feeling and motive of theirs, were rendered 
the more active just then, as the united clamour of the people 
of England and Scotland, compelled ministers to give up in 
that year the income tax, which produced in 1815 a sum of 
sixteen millions. An additional reason was thus supplied to 
et by one means or the other, the security of the resources 
of Ireland to the public creditor of Great Britain; and the 
perfect and uncontrolled command over those resources; so 
as not only to drain them to the fullest extent of their then 
capacity ; but to ensure the power of doing so to the fullest 
extent of any future increase of that capacity. These powers 
and the doing away of the necessity for Great Britain to 
tax herself separately to the amount of 16,600,000/. for her 
ANTE-union debt,—(a necessity which we have before shown 
to be most certainly obviated ; Great Britain paying but nine 
millions of separate taxation), constitute the chief and promi- 
nent advantages—and most truly important advantages they 
are,—which Great Britain has reaped from the act of 1816. 
There can be no doubt that Ireland ought unanimously to 
have protested against these injustices before now. There 
have been desultory and unsupported attempts at an attack 
upon them at different times—but no general well-concerted 
attack and exposition has been made by any number of the 
Irish members acting in concert. Undoubtedly there were 
many sufficient causes for this inertness. The country was 
first palsied by the terrorism that prevailed at and for some 
years after the union. Then came the exciting and all ab- 
sorbing question of religious freedom, which for nearly twenty 
years was hotly and unremittingly debated. Since the pass- 
ing of the emancipation act, there has been a tendency to 
return to questions of national importance—but party politics 
and private interests have much impeded it. As to the ques- 
tion of finance, an additional difficulty has existed in its 
intricacy. But the time is come now when it imperatively 
requires to be grappled with. England is beginning again to 
increase her expenditure; and the complete control which the 
illegal consolidation act has given her over our Irish resources, 
has enabled her this year most unjustly and most unfairly to 
increase our taxation, and will enable her in the next, and in 
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succeeding years, to put the screw on tighter and tighter, till 
the overstrain shall defeat its own purposes, and we be plunged 
into a second national bankruptcy. The manner in which 
the first, viz., that in 1816, was brought about, we have al- 
ready partly my from the statements of the government 
of the time. There is additional testimony to be brought 
forward, which should not be without its weight now, when 
we have to dread a similar event. 

The great efforts of Ireland to keep pace with Great 
Britain, were thus spoken of by the finance committee of 
1815 :— 


“Your committee cannot but remark, that for several years 
Ireland has advanced in permanent taxation more rapidly than 
Great Britain herself, notwithstanding the immense exertions of 
the latter country, and including the extraordinary and war taxes. 
The permanent revenue of Great Britain increased from 1801, 
when the amounts of both countries were first made to correspond, 
in the proportion of 164 to 10. The whole revenue of Britain 
(including war taxes), as 21} to 10, and the revenues of Ireland as 
23 to 10.” 


Notwithstanding these efforts, the Irish debt kept rapidl 
increasing. In the year in which the committee made this 
report, 1815, the Irish debt increased 16,600,000/.; and 
the next year the Consolidation Act was passed, professedly 
to save Ireland from total bankruptcy. The late Lord 
Sydenham, when moving, on the 26th of March 1830, for a 
committee for a revision of taxes, spoke thus of the taxation 
imposed upon Ireland :— 

“ A case is established in the instance of Ireland which is written 
in characters too legible not to serve as a guide to future financiers, 
—one which ought to bring shame on the memory of its authors. 
The revenue of Ireland in 1807 was 4,378,000/. Between that 
year and the conclusion of the war, taxes were successively imposed, 
which, according to the calculations of Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer, were to produce 3,400,000/., or to augment the revenue to 
7,700,000. The result was, that in 1821, when that sum,—less 
about 400,000/. for taxes repealed,—ought to have been paid into 
the exchequer, the whole revenue of Ireland amounted to only 
3,844,0001., being 533,000/. less than in 1807, previous to one 
farthing of these additional taxes having been imposed. Here is 
an example to prove that an increase of taxation does not tend to 
produce a corresponding increase of revenue, but, on the contrary, 
an actual diminution.”—Hansard’s Debates. 


The assessed taxes were given up in Ireland because they 
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were failing of production. The last receipt on them was 
under 300,000/. And notices to discontinue objects of this 
taxation were yearly increasing. From 1816 to 1820 these 
notices were (by parliamentary papers 258 of 1816, and 142 
of 1819), as PY A se 


Carriages. Horses, Servants. Hearths & Windows. Dogs. Packs of Hounds. 
5,584 4,031 1,806 66,440 2,038 


From all this, it is plain that Ireland made, or rather, was 
compelled to make, great efforts, and that the result was that 
those efforts proved too much for her, and failed of their 
object. It is a great hardship that men will not consider that 
what is but a trifling exertion for a rich country, may be a 
most serious and exhausting one for a country that is poor. 
It is an especial and most crying grievance that a comparison 
should be instituted at all between this country and Great 
Britain, when that comparison is limited to the amounts of 
income, or lists of taxes, and does not include any statement 
of the resources, or details which explain the respective abilities 
of the two countries. The late Mr. Ricardo, whose writings 
upon political economy are so well known, stated in 1819 
that enormous as has been the increase of burthens in England, 
consequent upon the expensive and protracted contest then 
recently terminated, yet the ability of England had outgone 
them, —that her resources had even multiplied under them,— 
and her capital increased. He instanced the roads, canals, 
harbours, &c. daily constructed or in progress of construction, 
and the new and bold commercial enterprises every day 
entered upon, as proofs of the life and activity of her inleumy, 
and the great and increasing amount of capital which gave it 
that life. Since then, commercial enterprise has certainly 
not receded; nor can the increase of capital be doubted, 
when we reflect on the enormous expenditure upon railroads. 
Where are the signs of a similar activity in Ireland? What 
are her public works ?—matters executed through the grudg- 
ing charity of Parliament. Where are her railroads ?—Two 
short lines, with difficulty kept open. Where are her canals? 
—Two in all, and neither of them making returns beyond 
their expenses, and both constructed BEFoRE the Union. In 
what state her people?—In appalling destitution. Her 
middle classes ?—Breaking down every day into the class 
beneath them and disappearing. Her commerce?—A 
mockery: harbours fit to receive and shelter the largest 
navies may be seen tenanted by a few colliers, or coasting 
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sloops laden with potatoes, and here and there an emigrant 
ship to bear away those of her starving peasantry who hope 
to find in a foreign country that opening for their industry 
which the exhausted condition of their native land cannot 
afford them at home. As to the manufactures of Ireland, 
they are scarcely a name. We shall have occasion presently 
to allude again to them, and therefore shall not dwell on the 
subject now. In one word, where is the capital of Ireland ? 
—Four millions of it, a sum equal to her net acknowledged 
revenue, are drained away by ‘absenteeism. Two millions 
more may be said to go away by the uncredited payments of 
Ireland which we have already noticed,—by the expenditure 
out of Ireland of salaries of offices and of pensions on the 
Trish list, and above all, by the annual sweeping off to 
England of every shilling of surplus revenue. ut we 
scarce need go on multiplying proofs of the drained condition 
of Ireland. We might have contented ourselves simply by 
quoting Sir Robert Peel’s own declaration, that a main 
reason with him for not imposing the income-tax in Ireland 
was, that its produce would do little more than pay the 
expenses of collection! A summary argument and proof is 
also afforded us by the fact, that although Ireland pays equal 
taxes with Great Britain upon articles that produced forty- 
four millions out of the fifty-three millions of the imperial 
revenue, the produce of those taxes in Ireland has been only 
four millions: that is to say, a poor one-eleventh of their 
produce in the wealthier country. 

Before leaving altogether the subject of the taxation of the 
two countries, we must refer—and indeed should have done 
so earlier—to the indulgencies which our antagonists in the 
present argument so confidently state to have been conferred 
upon Ireland, in a manner and to an extent quite beyond 
what England has enjoyed, and far more than enough to 
compensate her, it is said, for any matter of complaint she 
may pretend to have. These indulgencies are,—1. In the 
remission of taxation; 2. In the quantity of public money 
spent upon her; and 3. In her exemption from assessed 
taxes. The latter we have already shown to have been taken 
off simply because they were ceasing to be productive: but 
in order utterly to destroy all argument upon them, we shall 
compare the amounts of relief respectively that Great Britain 
and Ireland have had under their head. We begin with the 
remission of taxation :— 
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REEF oF TAXATION FROM 1815 To 1842. 


NIN ha cccctinncadcdedecdnscddendisssen £42,000,000 

BE sii ceweasueseicossesess pavatseveternecsses 2,300,000 

Excess of British Relief ............++. £40,700,000 
TAXES IMPOSED SINCE 1815. 

Taxes imposed in Great Britain ......... £6,900,000 

DGG 1 TRGIANE oocccicciseccecsocccsssccsndes 900,000 


Thus the relief given to Ireland was only one-nineteenth part 
of the whole relief of taxation, while her share of the taxes 
imposed was one-eighth. 


Assessed Taxes, Ireland, reduced 1818... £240,090 
Ditto Ditto, repealed 1816 to 1823 ... 296,000 


Total Relief to Ireland, ............ £536,000 
Assrssep Taxes, GREAT Britain. 
Reduction in Amounts since 1816 ......... £2,584,514 
Repeal of various Taxes since 1823 ...... 2,594,688 

Total relief to Great Britain ...... £5,179,202 


— Sessional paper, 305 of 1842. 


The account of grants and loans to the two countries stands 
as follows: parliamentary paper, No. 540 of 1839, gives— 


“Returns of all sums from whatever source and under whatever 
description, voted or applied either by way of grant or loan, in aid 
of public works in Ireland since the Union, including the expense 
of all commissions and surveys, and all sums advanced for roads 
and for employment of the poor.” 


I TI skttecenccetextnccurccsienscesane £8,828,141 
Additions up to 1842, as per finance accounts ...... 285,866 
EIN: seknnvndihan sdesunisavninaeeienson £9,114,007 


A return similarly worded, No. 305 of the present a. 
year, gives for Great Britain..........ssssseeeeeeees #16,061,406 


The Irish return includes 900,000/. in grants to public 
institutions, as to which there is no corresponding statement 
in the British return. The Irish return further includes a 
sum of 500,000/. granted by the Irish parliament, of course 
previous to the Union. The advances to Ireland were gene- 
rally at 5 per cent. although government got the money at 
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33 per cent. The British advances were generally at 4 per 
cent., and the following British advances bore no interest :— 
highland roads and bridges, 60,000/., other purposes, 32,000/, 
Thames tunnel, 234,000/. 
Repayments of public money by Great Britain (see 

GNANCE ACOOUMES) 20.000 0cccccccrcccceccccccccceveccoeces £3,560,886 
Ditto ditto, by Ireland .........sccccccssccsserseeeceees os 5,526,822 


But somebody will say, “Oh, this is all very well; but 
however you may turn it and twist it, the fact is, we in 
England have had to pay money for you several times, and, 
doubtless, in quantities far more than sufficient to balance all 
that you have now stated.” Anticipating this remark (which, 
by the way, is one that too frequently closes discussions 
between individuals of the two countries on the subject of their 
financial relations), we have looked into the most recent of 
the parliamentary documents just referred to, and we find the 
following statement :— 

Remittances oF Pustic Money To AND FROM THE IRISH AND 
British ExcHEeQuers, FRoM 1800 up To 1842. 


From the Irish to the British Exchequer ............ £25,995,453 
From the British to the Irish Exchequer ............ 7,495,862 
Excess of Irish remittances ......secceseeeeeeees £18,949,591 


— Sessional paper 305 of 1842. 

There are writers who put forward statements of the 
exports and imports of Ireland, with a view of thereby 
showing her prosperity, and of course her increase of ability. 
It is not, however, a mode of arguing that will be found, on 
examination, to be fraught with much conviction. The 
exports and imports of any country afford a very doubtful 
test of her wealth and resources, unless it can be shown that 
an active home-market is co-existent with them. Unfortu- 
nately, this cannot be shown to be the case in Ireland. Her 
home-market can scarcely be said to have any existence. 
And this grand deficiency is not made up by the character of 
her exports, as compared with imported articles. She sends 
out corn, cattle, and provisions: articles of trade whose value 
bears a very inadequate proportion to their bulk, and the 
producing of which requires the least amount of human 
labour. On the contrary, the imports of Ireland are all of 
articles upon which much labour and skill have been expended, 
and which are proportionately valuable, as—articles of dress, 
the more artificial articles of food, and objects of luxury. 
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The free access to the Irish markets has enabled the British 
exporters of these articles to meet the Irish merchant and 
manufacturer at home, and, by their superior capital, to drive 
the Irishman nearly altogether out of trade. The ruin of the 
Trish master-manufacturer involves, of course, that of the 
Irish artizan, and this operates again upon the agricultural 
labourer in Ireland: as so many more are driven to seek em- 
ployment on the land, the sources of employment being dried 
up that existed formerly in the manufactories. Hence pro- 
ceed the ruinous and  teontord competition for land,—high 
and exorbitant rents,—ruin to the tenant,—expulsion of him 
by his landlord,—despair,—and, only too often the last 
terrible result, agrarian outrage and murder, in the “ wild 
justice of revenge ;” and the dismal scene closes with the 
atoning sacrifice of the life of the wretched murderer,—who 
never might have known crime or shame, had his country not 
been deprived of the means of affording adequate opportunities 
to the honest industry of her children. 

Even taking the comparison of mere exports and imports, 
without any enquiry as to home market, or relative value of 
articles sent out or brought in, there is not much to show the 
most moderate degree of prosperity. The last semi-official 
statements on this subject are in the second Report on Irish 
Railways,—a compilation made with the very utmost. care, 
labour, and attention, by the late deeply-lamented Mr. Drum- 
mond. In seeking materials for the statements in question, 
he found most abundant reason to deplore at least one effect 
and consequence of an act of parliament, passed about seven- 
teen years ago, by which the commercial intercourse between 
Great Britain and Ireland was put on the footing of a coasting 
trade, and consequently, or, we should say concomitantly, all 
keeping of records at the custom-houses, on either shore, of the 
commodities mutually interchanged, was given up. Whatever 
be the merits or demerits of the principle of this measure is 
not now a necessary subject of our discussion; but undoubt- 
edly the attendant circumstance, namely, the ceasing to keep 
records of the cross-channel trade, has been a great injury 
and impediment to statistical enquiry, and to anything ap- 
proaching to accurate knowledge of the state of mutual trade 
between the countries. In default of these records, Mr. 
Drummond had to address himself to individual merchants, 
who certainly furnished him with the means of making the 
statements he desired. But he declares himself, what cannot 
be denied to be the fact, that much suspicion must attach to 
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statements so procured, as of course the interest of the mer- 
chants would incline them to overstate their dealings. There 
is, however, a fair qualification of this opinion to be made in 
the case where those statements shall be found to show a 
decrease of trade. ‘The same feelings of interest that would 
prompt to exaggerations as to success of mercantile transac- 
tions, would of course inspire an equally strong objection to 
confessing a diminution of those transactions, beyond what 
could be concealed. Accordingly we shall be justified in 
taking the accounts of diminution as valid and faithworthy. 
The principal items will be found in the following schedule: 


Exports—IRELAND. 
Articles. f 1825. 1835. Decrease. 
Provisions, viz. Beef and 
Pork (ewts.) 604,253 ... 370,172 ... 284,801 
Spirits (gallons) 622,529 ... 459,473 ... 170,056 
Cotton Manufactures (yds.) 10,500,000 ...1,000,000 ...9,500,000 


1783. 1796. 1835. 
Linen (value) ... £1,069,313 ... £3,113,687 ... £3,725,064 
Increase in the Ist period, viz. 13 years £2,044,374 
Ditto 2d ditto, 611,267 


Improrts—IRELAND. 

Articles. 1825. 1835. Decrease. 
Woollen Yarn (Ibs.) 579,051 ... 65,118 ... 518,933 
Cotton Yarn (Ibs.) ........+00 2,702,523 ... 582,914 ...2,119,609 
Wines (gallons) 968,940 ... 304,031 ... 664,909 
Flax Seed (bushels) 535,331 ... 246,458 ... 288,873 
Foreign Sugar (cwts.) 280,634 ... 189,080 ... 91,554 
British Refined Sugar (cwts.) 66,392 ... 48,987 ... 17,405 

and no sugar refineries in Ireland. 


General Statement of the Import of Sugar.—Ireland. 
Sugar imported and retained for home consumption : 
In 1800. 240,000 ewts., of which 8,000 ewts. refined 
In 1826. 406,000 ewts., of which 60,000 ewts. refined 


Thus the import of refined sugar was only 3 per cent. on the 
whole import in 1800, there being refining works in Ireland. 
But in 1826, the Irish refineries had ceased to work, and 
accordingly Ireland imported all the refined sugar she con- 
sumed, being 15 per cent. upon the whole import. The 
average consumption of sugar in 1826, in Ireland, per head 
of the population, was only about a quarter of an ounce per 
day, or six pounds in the year. 
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1825. 1835. Decrease. 
\ 2,021,973 .-- £1,379,783 ... £650,000 


Various other articles 
of imports (value)... 


From the same source from which we have taken the chief 
part of the preceding statement, viz. from the second Report 
on Railways for Ireland, we extract the following remarks 
on the cotton and woollen manufactures of Ireland. We 
accompany them with extracts from other documents,—all 
tending to show the miserable condition, nay, the almost 
utter annihilation of manufactures in this country. 


“The only town in Ireland in which the cotton trade has been 
established to any extent, is Belfast; and it is represented as de- 
clining even there. With regard to the woollen trade, a consider- 
able diminution appears to have taken place since 1822....... Mr. 
W. Willans of Dublin, the most extensive woollen manufacturer 
in Ireland, states that then there were forty-five manufacturers in 
and about Dublin; and the value of the cloth annually produced 
by them would, at the present prices, be 200,000/. The value now 
manufactured may be about 90,000/. The manufacture has also 
declined in Cork, Kilkenny, Moate, Carrick-on-Suir: the value 
produced now in those districts being supposed not to amount to 
20,000/. The flannel trade of Wicklow and Wexford may now be 
considered as extinct Mr. Willans calculates that the con- 
sumption of woollens in Ireland does not exceed in annual value 
1,400,000/., being about 3s. 3d. per head on the population; 
whereas the total consumption of England cannot be less in value 
than from 18,000,000/. to 20,000,000/., which would amount to 
20s. per head.”—-Cotton Trade, Railway Report. Ireland. 


“The silk trade is now confined to one fabric—the tabinets. 
There can be no doubt the trade in weaving whole silk is extinct ; 
and that the manufactures of velvets, handkerchiefs, and ribbons, 
are reduced to a few looms.”—Mr. Otway’s Report, Hand-Loom 
Enquiry. 

Linen Exports, Ireland.—In 1796, 47,000,000 yards; 1821, 
43,000,000 yards. 


‘In common with all who have attempted the investigation before 
me, I can give only secondary evidence, indeed but mere opinions 
of the comparative increase or decrease of the linen manufacture 
since 1824. The opinions given in the Report by the most expe- 
rienced members of the linen trade, show the varieties of opinion 
among them, and the total absence of anything like correct data.”— 
Report of Mr. Muggeridge, Irish Hand-Loom Weavers’ Enquiry. 


The directors of the Provincial Bank, Ireland, in their re- 
port, May 1842, state that although the culture of flax is on 
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the increase, owing to the efforts of a few spirited persons in 
the North of Ireland, “ the linen manufacture cannot be said 
to be flourishing.” 

Mr. Muggeridge states that the decrease in cotton manu- 
factures has been great, from the comparatively cheaper pro- 
duction of England and Scotland; and that, with the excep- 
tion of half a dozen mills still engaged in spinning cotton 
yarn, employing less than a thousand hands, the cotton trade 
of Belfast (by far the chief, and nearly the only seat of that 
trade), may be said to be now confined to fabrics produced by 
hand-loom labour.—A principal witness, Mr. Moncrief, says, 
“that if all the capital of all the manufacturers of Belfast 
was combined, it would not equal the capital of one large 
establishment in England.” 

The recent French ordinances excluding British and Irish 


linens and linen-yarn from the market of France, where pre- 
viously they were in great demand, will, it is to be feared, 
prove the total ruin of the northern linen trade. A preceding 
partial increase of the duty on those articles entering France 
and Belgium, gave serious alarm to all those connected with 
that trade, as will be seen by the subjoined extract from a 


Belfast paper. 
At a meeting in Belfast, October 1840, of persons con- 
cerned in the linen trade, 


“ Mr. Herdman read a memorial: That memorialists having for 
some years found a market for their produce in France, had been 
enabled to keep their mills, bleach works, &c. in full work ; but the 
French government having in the course of the past year increased 
the duty on Irish yarns 20 per cent., amounting in some cases to a 
prohibition, the trade with that country had been seriously injured, 
and threatened to be annihilated. That the adoption of the French 
tariff by Belgium, had entirely put a stop to the export trade in 
linens from Ireland to that country: and that the additional 20 per 
cent. on linen imported to America must decrease the consumption 
in that country. That we have heard with regret and surprise of 
the intention of the French government to conclude a treaty with 
Belgium, admitting her linens considerably lower than Great Bri- 
tain. That from these circumstances, memorialists are suffering in 
extreme depression of trade: and that those of their number who 
were flax spinners were still keeping their works employed, but they 
found they would be compelled to stop them,—a measure of great 
hardship to thousands.” Mr. Herdman added: “that by the de- 
pression in the home trade, and the depreciation in linens and yarns, 
amounting to 10 or 15 per cent., Ulster lost last year from 250,000/. 
to 300,000/.” 
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The disastrous accounts we have given of the state of Irish 
manufactures are, as‘the reader will see, all taken from au- 
thentic sources, the chief of them from parliamentary reports, 
and reports too that bear strong internal evidence of the 
anxiety of their compilers to take as far as they could the 
“ prosperity ” side of the question; and thus to give as little 
advantage as possible to those who advocate the repeal of the 
union, because of the effects of that union upon Ireland. 
The last extract, viz. that from the proceedings of the Belfast 
linen merchants, is decisive as to the non-existence of the great 
“ prosperity and activity” in the linen trade, which has become 
a parrot-cry with the prosperity-mongers. And when such, 
as that extract describes, were the effects of a partial prohibi- 
tion, what may not be feared to be the effects of the recent 
ordinances totally closing France against our linens? But 
even though the trade in question were in the most flourish- 
ing state in its main seat, the town of Belfast, the pros- 
perity of one trade and one town would form very slender 
grounds whereon to base the bold assertion of the increasing 
wealth and ability of Ireland. 

Let us now recapitulate all the points we have laboured to 
prove, including the former partial recapitulation which we 
made after the discussion on the legality or illegality of the 
manner in which the consolidation of the exchequers was 
effected. A slight change as to the numbering of those for- 
mer points is necessary, as we now shall begin with the pro- 
mise held out to Ireland at the union, on the subject of future 
financial arrangements. The following then are our positions: 

1. That Ireland was promised at the time of the legislative 
union, that one effect of that measure would be, to cause her 
to be “ considerably less taxed than if she remained separate,” 
and that “the union would give her in aid of her war-expendi- 
ture the sum of one million a year, and half a million in aid 
of her peace-expenditure.”—Lord Oastlereagh’s speech, Febru- 
ary 1800. 

2. That this could not be expected to occur, had Ireland, 
at the union, been made responsible, equally with Great 
Britain, for the enormous amount of British debt, so much 
exceeding the amount at the same period of the debt of 
Treland. . 


3. That consequently, in 1800, an union in financial matters 
was declared to be impossible. 
4. That such financial union was provided for at a future 
time, upon the occurrence of two contingencies—one, that the 
VOL, XIII.—NO, XXV. 13 
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debts of the two countries should come to bear to each other 
the proportion of fifteen for Great Britain, to two parts 
for aah The second contingency, equally necessary with 
the first, was, that the respective circumstances of the two 
countries should admit of uniform taxation, or taxation as 
nearly so as possible—a state of things which could be rightly 
brought about only by a great increase of ability on the part 
of Ireland. 

5. That the first of these contingencies was to be attained, 
according to Lord Castlereagh’s declaration, by the reduction 
of the British debt. 

6. That this first contingency was wrongfully declared in 
1816, to have occurred—as, although the required proportions 
of the debts had been attained, they were so, not by the 
promised reduction of the British debt, but by the unjust and 
exorbitant increase of that of Ireland. 

7. That the second contingency, although by the wording 
of the act of union, required as imperatively as the first and 
in addition to the first, was not taken into consideration at all ; 
and plainly did not exist. 

8. That therefore the consolidation of the exchequers was 
an unjust measure, and was effected in direct violation of 
most important provisions of the act of union. 

9. That it has been of indisputable benefit to Great Britain 
at the expense and loss of Ireland, and must continue, and is 
continuing so to be. 

10. That the pretended benefits to Ireland, which were 
promised to be its results, have not occurred; inasmuch as the 
relief she then got from the unjust increase of her debt from 
1800, up to 1816, was a relief to which she was entitled 
under any circumstances; such increase of her debt having 
been by the government and by the parliament, declared to 
have been most unjust. 

11. That as to the second pretended benefit; namely, her 
release from the unanimously condemned union-rates of con- 
tribution, the direct contrary has since occurred—inasmuch as 
that upon an average of the twenty-five years since that benefit 
was promised, she will be found to have been compelled to 
pay, and to have paid a sum, which under a view of the debt 
arrangements the least favourable to her, amounted to a 
proportion of the average expenditure, fully equal to that 
very condemned union-rate of contribution; while under 
any more lenient arrangements as to debt, her payments 
greatly exceeded that union-rate. 
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12. That her having thus paid equivalent to that rate since 
1816, whereas previously she was unable so to do, is no proof 
of increased ability on en part, but resulted from the im- 
mense reduction since then of the amount of the imperial 
expenditure :--and that she has thus been saved only by 
accident, from a monstrous increase of her existing burthens ; 
but that her immunity has already begun to diminish, and is 
likely soon to vanish totally away, now that Great Britain is 
once more increasing the said imperial expenditure. 

13. That it is time for us to protest loudly against these 
injustices; lest we be a second time rendered bankrupt, as 
we were in 1816. 

14. That these injustices have not been compensated for, 
—even if compensation were sufficient without a removal of 
them—by any peculiar advantages to Ireland from expendi- 
ture of public monies in Ireland, or remission of taxation; 
but that directly the contrary has taken place : inasmuch as 
we have had but the 1-19th part of the whole amount of 
remission of taxes since the union; while, of taxes imposed, 
our share has been as high as 1-8th:—and inasmuch as we 
have had but nine millions of public money from the benefi- 
cence and charity of the imperial parliament, while Great 
Britain, upon an imperfect account, has had nearly sixteen 
millions; we meantime suffering from the drain of our own 
capital in the shape of absentee rents, and from the loss of 
the expenditure of public offices removed to England, while 
the latter country is a gainer on both those accounts—and 
we further having had to pay back five millions and a half 
out of the above nine millions, while Great Britain has repaid 
but three and a half millions. 

15. That we have not the ability to bear further taxation, 
even if it were fair according to the union arrangements that 
it should be put upon us. That it is ridiculous to institute 
any comparison between two countries so essentially different 
in circumstances and ability as Great Britain and Ireland— 
that we are poor and exhausted—our capital gone—our 
manufacturers ruined ; and our people in wretchedness and 
starvation. 

16, That instead of our taxes having been less than before 
the.union, they are and have been much increased since that 
measure, and Ei been constantly kept up to the highest 
point possible—being lowered only when found to be unpro- 
ductive from our exhaustion, and having been once screwed 
up so high as to make us bankrupt—than which nothing 

13? 
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worse at any rate would have resulted had we remained sepa- 
rate. And that Lord Castlereagh’s other promise, to the 
effect that the union would give us annually a sum not less 
than half a million at the least, in aid of our expenditure, has 
never been realized; but that on the contrary, on a com- 
parison of remittances from the British exchequer to the 
Irish, and from the Irish to the British exchequer, it will be 
found, and is by official documents established, that out of a 
sum of 33,491,315/., which constitutes the whole amount of 
these international remittances, Ireland sent over to Great 
Britain, eighteen millions and a half more than she received 
from that country. 

From all this we deduce that Ireland is rightfully ex- 
empted from the income tax, so far as that exemption goes. 
We also deduce that it is wrong now to increase her taxes at 
all. The spirit tax, indeed, will be no great burthen to the 
- of Ireland, thanks to the blessed exertions of Father 

athew : but to a class in Ireland, the unfortunate distillers, 
a most respectable class of men, who embarked their capital 
in the spirit trade, as in a fair and legitimate channel of 
enterprise, it will be an additional blow, now when they have 
been, and are, suffering so severely from the miraculous 
spread of the blessed principles of total abstinence. But the 
stamp tax increase will be a most grievous and general 
burthen. But we do not halt our deductions at this point; 
we deduce further that instead of increasing the burthens of 
Ireland, the existing burthens ought to be lightened, as most 
unfair and unjust; that there is no such great emergency of 
the empire, as could warrant the delay of rendering us justice 
now at length; or that if there really did exist such an 
emergency, our taxes should not be at any rate increased, 
until Great Britain should first raise her particular scale of 
taxation high enough to include separate provision by her 
for the seven millions, on account of her ante-union debt, 
which we have shown that she most unjustly compels Ireland 
to contribute to. 

But this exemption, on the part of Ireland, from the 
income-tax, is not quite so great as people imagine. The 
Irish absentees have to pay it. At least three millions of 
our absentee-rents are spent in England; and three per cent 
on that amount will give 90,000/; which, upon any com- 
parison of the payments to the general expenditure, out of 
the resources of the two countries, must be taken into account 


for Ireland, and deducted from the English payments. And 
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there are also 4 multitude of small payments by poor clerks 
in the Irish post-office, who are held to be subject to the in- 
come-tax, as the Irish post-office department is now but a 
branch of the British. ‘The half-pay of officers, and pensions 
of widows residing in Ireland, is also taxed, because issuing out 
of the consolidated fund. And lest we should too much rejoice, 
that we have for the greater part escaped this odious and 
vexatious tax, Sir Robert Peel, at the beginning of the session 
intimated, in no very ambiguous terms, that he did not alto- 
gether give up the idea of imposing it upon us next year. 

As to the proposed increase of our stamp duties, we shall 
give our readers an opportunity of judging what are the 
opinions in Ireland upon the subject, held by practical men, 
well acquainted with the matters on which they were writing. 
Our first quotation is from the Morning Register, a Dublin 
paper of long-established reputation. 

“ It is time the Irish public should be raised as one man against 
the crying injustice about to be perpetrated on the country by 
means of the new Stamp Act, and which, forsooth, was promulgated 
by Sir Robert Peel as a kindness, a mercy, to Ireland—for, the 
Right Hon. Baronet took credit to himself for not putting the 
Income Tax for the present on Ireland. ‘ I shall not visit Ireland, 
for the present at least, with the Income Tax.’ This is his kind- 
ness; but it is carried out immediately in the way in which kind- 
ness has always come from England to Ireland, by the announcement 
that, however, they are not to imagine Ireland is to escape scot-free. 
Far otherwise—her distillers are to be destroyed, by an increased 
duty of one shilling on the gallon of spirits, which renders them 
unable to compete in the English market; and through means of 
the assimilation of the Irish Stamp Duties to those of England, 
166,000/, annually is the amount of additional drain to be taken out 
of this country, to be expended as the minister of England may 
think fit. And this is to be a perpetual annual drain, taken in 
mercy and kindness as an equivalent for a tax which it is announced | 
is only to last for three years ! 

** An immense annual sum to be taken in perpetuity (for no one 
ever dreams of repealing the Stamp Acts), as an equivalent for a 
tax which is only to last for three years! Is it, however true that 
no Income Tax is drawn, or to be drawn, from Ireland ? Nothing 
more untrue: has not Peel the plausible, under the humbug name 
of an Absentee Tax, taken from this country three-per cent on the 
rental of all lands which belong to non-resident proprietors—that 
is, on at least three-fourths of the cultivated lands of Ireland ? 

“ But, then, it may he alleged that was already taken out of the 
country. Yes—those who know nothing of the tenure of land in 
Treland—those who know nothing of the Irish landlord and the 
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Irish agent—those who have never inquired into the facts, and who 
imagine that the tenants have the benefit of the several acts, to put 
certain charges on the landlord, and to take them off the shoulders 
of the tenant—and who think those acts have been fairly carried 
out ;—such unthinking men may imagine that the Income Tax, 
payable by non-resident proprietors of Ireland, does not come out 
of the pockets of the people of this country. But we who know 
that the great portion of the tenantry of Ireland hold, as tenants 
from year to year—that, although under the tithe composition and 
tithe rent-charge acts, such tenants have been nominally relieved 
from the payment of tithes—yet, that it has been invariably added 
to their rents, and they have been obliged to pay it—we who know 
that even the strongest language that can be used has been used in 
the poor-law act, to protect the tenant, and yet that the rate pay- 
able by the landlord has notwithstanding been added to the tenant’s 
rent in many places—for, how dare he complain ?—there is the 
driver, the notice to quit, the civil bills ejectment, and the road 
ready for him, or pay ; we who know these things, know full well 
that the absentee tax (so named by plausible Peel, in derision 
surely), will come, not out of the pockets of these non-residents 
and absentees, but out of the very marrow of the half-starved 
people of Ireland ! 

“ Well, then, this being the case, let us see the kindness of Peel, 
He taxes the property of the poor through the plausible pretext of 
putting on an absentee tax, and he takes—as an equivalent for not 
taxing the moonshine property of our merchants and traders for 
three years—166,000/. as an annual charge, not for three years, 
but in perpetuity. If he be permitted to pass the bill for assimi- 
lating the stamp duties, such is the case—and the measure is 
brought in when the Irish members are scattered through the 
country. We trust, however, each and every liberal member will 
at once repair to London, and oppose, by every constitutional 
means, this contemplated injustice on their country. How kind 
and considerate of Sir Robert Peel not to put an income tax on 
the property of the broken traders of Ireland, which was to last for 
three years, when he could almost without a murmur—nay, with- 
out a murmur—not so, but with some gratitude expressed to him 
for his kind consideration—get such an equivalent! There is 
scarcely, however, a line of the schedule of the proposed stamp act, 
in reference to Ireland, that does not require to be canvassed most 
scrupulously, and we shall conclude this article by giving an 
instance in support of this view. Under the English act—as it 
at present stands—indentures of apprenticeship, where there is no 
apprentice fee, or an apprentice fee not amounting to thirty pounds, 
are chargeable with a stamp duty of one pound, and so on at a pro- 
gressive rate. , 

“ The present Irish stamp act—which was framed when we had 
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an Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer, who knew something of the 
country—provided that in Ireland there should not be any stamp 
duty where the apprentice fee should not amount to ten pounds ; 
and then, from ten to thirty, the duty was merely five shillings. 
Are apprentices in Ireland to pay in future one pound stamp duty, 
where there is no apprentice fee ? Where will they get it ? And 
if they cannot, is there to be no mode of binding them ?—are they 
to be excluded from learning trades ? What is to become of the 
law of apprentice and master ? How is it to be enforced ? 

“ We have referred to this ‘solitary instance to point out the 
caution, the attention, ‘that should be paid to the details of this 
bill, and to gravely ask the parliament can the details of such a 
measure be considered, at this period of the session, with anything 
like justice to Ireland ?” 

In the Dublin Evening Post, a journal the character of 
which we trust we need not say stands equally high, there 
has appeared the following :— 

“THE NEW STAMP ACT, 


“We call on the Irish members to see the merciful equivalent Sir 
Robert wishes to take from Ireland. To produce £150 in the 
funds, a person should have between £4000 and £5000 government 
stock. Let then the Irish people read the English stamp act. Let 
the Irish members place the schedule of the English stamp act 
before them. They will find it in detail in the London Directory. 
Let them open the Irish stamp act schedule, 56th George ILI, 
chapter 56, and read what will be the additional sum to be taken 
from the property of the man who would have paid only £13 10s. 
under the income tax, supposing he pays the debt of nature. By 
hard labour and industry, by toil late and early, in a land of poverty 
and wretchedness, he has secured for an infant family, from £4,000 
to £5,000—he makes his will—read :— 


Present probate or administration duty, where the value 
of property shall be £3,000, and shall be under | £60 00 
£5,000, according to Irish schedule.............. seceeee 

Legacy duty payable by children of deceased, 10s. ah 22 10 0 
cent. on £4,500 


£82 10 0 


ENGLISH SCHEDULE. 


Probate duty, and duty on administration, with the will £80 00 
annexed: under £4,000, £60—under £5,000 
Legacy duty to children of deceased, 20s. per cent on 45 00 
4,500 


£125 00 
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“ Thus, it appears that when the greatest possible calamity arrives 
on a family, the death of a parent, in comes the merciful Sir Robert 
Peel, and takes, not from the father while living, by the income tax 
132. 10s. in three years, but from the orphan children, in lieu 
thereof, 42/7. 10s. Yes, forty-two pounds and ten shillings, instead 
of 13/. 10s.—and this is mercy to Ireland! But that is not all : 
if the father dies without a will, the law has made a most just one 
for him, known as the Statute of Distributions. A person would 
imagine, that probate duty and administration duty, with the will 
annexed, of eighty pounds, was sufficient. No such thing. In 
that event—that is, a man having what would produce 1501. a year 
in chattel property, dying without a will, from this fact alone pays 
forty pounds duty more than he would in Ireland, and it is mercy to 
Ireland, forsooth, to have this added to it! The account then, 
under the assimilation act, will stand thus, in relation to the increase 
on a man’s children, for whom he toiled all his life :— 


ENGLISH SCHEDULE. 


Administration duty under 5,001. ........ssessseseseeeees £120 00 
—. wed payable by children at 20s. per cent. ~ 45 00 


30 


£165 00 
Deduct amount payable at present in Ireland 


Sir Robert’s merciful addition 


“Exactly double. Yes, in almost all cases the English schedule 
is double the Irish—and this is the merciful boon of Sir Robert 
Peel to Ireland—82/. 10s. in one haul, payable out of Irish pro- 
perty—instead of 13/. 10s. in three annual payments. 

“We have thrown this opening view of the assimilation project 
before the people and the Irish members, and we now ask them, 
will they permit this grievous infliction on the property of Ireland 
to become law this session? They should rally at once, and divide 
on every section and every clause of the bill. Nay, sooner than 
submit, they should detain the sittings of the house until next 
February !” 

It is our misfortune to have mislaid an extract from the 
Dublin Freeman’s Journal—another most able, influential, 
and patriotic public organ—upon the same subject, and 
strongly to the same effect. We have no means at hand to 
supply the loss ; and we regret it deeply: as the three papers 
together represent an immense amount of opinion in Ireland. 
It is unnecessary to add any thing of our own upon this sub- 
ject. The instances can be multiplied where the proposed 
addition of duty will be from fifty to one hundred per cent. 
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and upwards. ‘The evasions of duty, which at present are 
only too common, even with the present comparatively low 
duties, will be manifold and constantly increasing. At pre- 
sent, the stamps on leases are sometimes dispensed with, by 
private agreement between landlord and tenant, for the sake 
of economy; and it has only too often happened, that the 
landlord or his agent has not scrupled afterwards to take 
advantage of the circumstance, and either oust the poor man 
altogether, or render him a miserable dependant upon his 
will and mercy. Is the frequency of occurrences like these 
likely to be at all diminished by an increase of the burthen- 
some stamp duty; or, on the contrary, is it not only too pro- 
bably likely to be much increased, and the sphere of such 
occurrences much extended ? 

It is important to remind our Irish readers, that this assi- 
milation of our stamp duties with the English was before 
attempted ; but thanks to the united opposition of all parties 
in this country, it had to be given up. Now, however, in 
the present state of political parties, we cannot get this junc- 
tion and common action. The Irish Tories know, none 
better, the full weight of the burthen that has been recently 
imposed; and the danger of fresh burthens in ensuing ses- 
sions,—they know how ruinous to Ireland these burthens 
may be; but they have sold themselves to Peel, and are 
ready to accept, meekly, whatever he may choose to impose. 

* Still they are in love and pleased with ruin !” 


Or, in plain prose, and plain truth, they are hoping to com- 
pensate themselves for the injury they must individually 
suffer from increased taxation, by the domination which Peel 
is beginning to restore to them over the great bulk of the 
Irish nation. The old system of “Divide et impera,” is 
receiving a fresh illustration: and its consequence,—oppres- 
sion to Ireland,—must inevitably result. As to the Irish 
liberal members, too many of them, unfortunately, had left 
London with pairs for the session,—compelled, after several 
months’ useless attendance, and waiting in vain for the 
announced Irish measures, to come over to their neglected 
private affairs. It is truly a source of most just, and justly 
bitter, complaint, that the fag-end of a session should thus be 
taken for the discussion of affairs of importance to Ireland. 
It is rather too sudden and too shameless a return to the 
“good old” Tory practice,—when one or two o’clock in the 
morning, with perhaps some score of members present, was 
considered the fitting time to pass the most stringent acts for 
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Ireland,—and it is a practice that will be carried out and per- 
severed in, if the people of Ireland do not bestir themselves 
in strong remonstrance, and in a bold demand, that they 
shall be henceforward treated with at least an outward show 
of decency and courtesy, so that injury may not be aggra- 
vated by insult. 

Without wishing to create prejudices against individuals, 
or to make any unfair attack upon a particular minister,— 
one of a body whom we believe to be collectively hostile to 
Ireland,—it is our duty to express an old and deeply-seated 
conviction, that the present government includes one man, in 
very high office, who hus given several indications of a stron, 
and unrelenting desire and inclination to treat Ireland wit 
harshness in financial matters. The same may be our opinion 
with regard to his disposition in other matters; but we are 
not called upon to discuss them now. The individual to 
whom we allude, is the Right Honourable Henry Goulburn, 
chancellor of the exchequer. The records of proceedings in 
parenent contain many evidences of his tendency to what 

e doubtless may consider a most proper degree of strictness 
and severity, in his fiscal dealings with Ireland. The admis- 
sion (quoted in a former page of this article) that he made in 
1822, of the injustice to us of the union-rate of contribution, 
would seem to have been a piece of unguardedness on his 
part. It is, however, the solitary act with which he has to 
reproach himself of favourable leaning towards this country. 
And he atoned for it in a very few years after, viz. in the 
year 1828, when suddenly and without any warning he 
reduced the annual grant of 20,000/. to the Irish linen trade 
to 10,000/.; and in the succeeding year totally withdrew it : 
notwithstanding that a parliamentary committee, so recently 
as the year 1825, reported strongly in favour of its continu- 
ance ; on account, as they said, of “the claims, undoubted] 
strong, that Ireland had upon the parliament of the United 
Kingdom, for every aid and encouragement to her linen manu- 
facture.” Our limits will not permit us to go into the history 
of each of his several acts of disfavour towards us, but we may 
sum up all by saying, that the former proposition for increas- 
ing our stamp duties originated with him, and that the pre- 
sent is also his offspring. Whether he will stop there, or 
proceed to burthen and crush us further, will greatly depend 
upon the degree of resistance that Ireland may prepare during 
the parliamentary recess. He has the will to go further ; 


but we have the power to stop him, if we will only use it. 
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We must not forget to notice one very recent act of the 
vernment, which bears strongly the mark of Mr. Goulburn’s 
and, impelled by the unfavourable disposition we attribute 
to him towards Ireland. The Irish public has lately been sur- 
prised by the issue of a royal commission of enquiry into the 
charitable institutions of Dublin. The letter of the lord 
lieutenant, constituting the commission, assigns as a reason 
for its appointment, that institutions receiving grants from 
government are to be found in no part of the united kingdom 
but Dublin, and that therefore the government desires to be 
informed of any particular circumstances which there may be 
to justify this exclusive favour. The report of the commission- 
ers,—Conservative gentlemen of great respectability, and, 
most undoubtedly no Repealers,—is an admirable rebuff to 
the petty, prying jealousy that instigated such an enquiry. 
It would have been more dignified for a government to have 
sought information on the subject privately, ere committing 
itself by an overt act, betraying sidllen prepense ; and malice 
too that is now defeated of its object. The following is the 
main part of the commissioners’ answer, and we give it, 
though at some length, because of the valuable information it 
contains as to the state of Dublin :— 


“ Report of the Commissioners appointed to enquire into the Chari- 
table Institutions of Dublin. 

“Immediately after the Union, Dublin, it may be said, ceased to 
be a metropolis as regards the wealthy, while it continued a metro- 
polis as regards the poor ; and in no inconsiderable degree it has 
remained so since. ‘The causes, therefore, which induced those 
who framed the articles of Union to introduce stipulations into that 
measure as regards Dublin, appears to us to be still in extensive 
operation. Other causes likewise (not, however, having effect on 
Dublin alone)—the increase of population, without a corresponding 
increase in wealth, the want of capital, the decay of manufactures 
in Ireland, operating to increase the proportion of poor—have 
operated likewise to increase rather than diminish the cogency of 
those reasons which led to the stipulations in the articles of Union. 

“In evidence of this we beg leave to notice the increased 
accommodation which the governors at different periods, and with 
the sanction of government, have been compelled to supply in most 
of these institutions, and the increased grants, notwithstanding the 
financial difficulties of the empire, which various governments have 
deemed it necessary to make for their support. 

“In further evidence of this disproportionate increase of the 
poorer classes in Dublin, we have to observe that, notwithstanding 
the support thus rendered by government to certain institutions, 
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others of a similar character, arising principally out of the exigen- 
cies of the lower classes, have been established and are supported, 
some by private means alone, and some partly from private means 
and partly from local assessment. 

“ We therefore submit that the necessity which was found to exist 
previous to and at the time of the Union for extraneous support as 
regards Dublin, in aid of its principal charitable institutions 
(arising, in our opinion, from the disproportion between the wealthy 
and the poor classes of the community), has, as was anticipated, 
increased since that period, and still continues, although, we trust 
and believe, it may be now gradually diminishing. 

“Dublin, therefore, with its population of upwards of 250,000, 
is, in our opinion, an exception to all other cities in the empire ; 
and we respectfully urge that, because in London and the other 
large towns in England private charity may have been found 
amply sufficient for the support of their public charitable institu- 
tions, it by no means follows that in Dublin, where the poor are so 
numerous and the rich comparatively are so few, it would be rea- 
sonable or just to expect from her citizens an extent of liberality 
which neither their numbers nor circumstances could fairly war- 
rant. 

“Tt is right we should add that, even if the claims of the institu- 
tions supported by government were paramount, private charity in 
Dublin having been directed into other channels, there would be 
much hardship, and some injustice, in the withdrawal of that 
charity from its present objects; that the amount subscribed in 
Dublin for charitable purposes has gradually been diminishing since 
the introduction of the poor law system ; that we have examined 
gentlemen of the greatest experience with respect to the means and 
sentiments of the inhabitants of Dublin, and that it is their unani- 
mous opinion, that if the parliamentary aid should be withdrawn at 
the present time, means would not be found from private sources to 
continue all or any of the institutions on the present footing of 
efficiency and usefulness, even regarding them merely as charitable 
institutions of a local character. 

“We have, however, next to remark that most of these institu- 
tions should be considered not so much in the capacity of local as 
of national establishments, designed either as schools of instruction 
' for the medical profession generally, or as institutions for the main- 
tenance of public health and safety ; and that in most of them 
patients are received without reference to their birth place. Such 
institutions are the necessary appendages of a metropolis, and 
should be regarded, we submit, as public establishments of general 
utility. 

“ With the view of fully ascertaining how far, in our opinion, it 
might be right to suggest that the support of these institutions should 
henceforth be derived either from grand jury assessment or from 
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the poor rate, in lieu of the present aid from parliament, we 
addressed circulars to the managers of every institution for pious 
and charitable purposes, connected with every denomination in 
Dublin, requesting a return of the amount received from persons 
resident in Dublin, for the purposes of such institutions, during the 
last three years. We have also obtained a similar return with 
respect to the assessments for all local objects. Our circulars were 
addressed to the managers of two hundred institutions, supported 
principally or entirely by voluntary subscriptions. Of these, 
ninety-two have sent answers, giving no less a result than an 
annual average, for these ninety-two institutions, of 37,1201. 
received from the inhabitants of Dublin ; which average, we make 
no doubt, is scarcely more than one-half of the amount which 
would have appeared if the governors of the remaining institutions 
had favoured us with the information we requested ; and it is 
altogether exclusive of the large sums annually given in private 
charity, of which no estimate could be made. 

“With respect to the local assessments, assuming the annual 
value of rateable property in Dublin (which we have to observe 
comprises warehouses, factories, and other kinds of property, as 
well as houses), at 800,000/., the valuation by the police being 
857,849/., and by the poor law guardians, 776,794/., we find the 
citizens of Dublin have contributed, during the last three years 
respectively, as follows, according to the best information we have 
been able to arrive at :— 





Subscriptions. 


1839. 


1840, 


1840. 


Assessments and | 


Total. 





Compulsory .. 
Voluntary ... 


£ 
155,320 
45,743 


£ 
179,550 
33,533 


£ 
169,880 
32,101 


£ 
504,750 
111,377 











201,063 





213,083 





201,981 





616,127 








“The return of voluntary subscriptions being the ascertained 
amount from but ninety-two out of two hundred institutions. 

“We trust your Excellency, taking the above statement into 
consideration, will concur with us in opinion, that however the in- 
habitants of Dublin may be, as compared with the inhabitants of 
other cities, behind hand in wealth, they are not so in the amount 
which they contribute according to their means and in proportion 
to their rateable property, either as voluntary subscriptions for the 
poor, or as compulsory contributions for charitable and local pur- 
poses ; and that a larger amount than what they already pay ought 
not to be expected from them in either way, in aid of charitable 
institutions, especially at a period when, in support of a new experi- 
ment, a heavy impost has been recently added, the future extent of 
which it may be difficult to calculate. - 
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“We have thus stated to your Excellency the grounds of our 
opinion, that the institutions to which our enquiry has been directed 
could not be sustained, if left, as elsewhere, to private charity, and 
that an additional compulsory assessment should not be imposed 
upon the inhabitants of Dublin for their support, either in the shape 
of grand jury cess or poor rate.” 

Any comment of ours must be unnecessary after perusal of 
the foregoing. We shall therefore merely state a fact,—that 
the whole amount of these terrible grants which appear to 
have so frightened the government from their propriety, is no 
more, in the aggregate since 1800, than a sum of 120,000/. 

We have so long trespassed upon our readers, that we shall 
not presume to delay them by any lengthened remarks in 
conclusion. To the English portion of them, and we trust they 
are many, we would respectfully submit the case we have 
made, and entreat them coolly and dispassionately to consider 
it; and then to say, candidly, whether we have not much 
ground for our complaints of taxation,—or at any rate, for 
demanding, previous to additional imposition, a searching 
enquiry to see if our statements can be at all controverted. 
We would call upon our Irish readers to study these matters 
attentively, and thereby to prepare themselves to meet and 
resist successfully—as was once done before—the ruinous 
exactions with which Ireland is threatened; and ultimately 
to procure an alleviation of the most unjust burthens under 
which she is groaning at the present moment. _All parties in 
the kingdom should combine in this effort, because it interests 
every party alike. For it is self-evident that the prosperity 
of Ireland can be rendered permanent and secure in propor- 
tion only. as injustice after injustice, when pointed out, shall 
be removed. Whatever conceivable view may be taken of 
our great international questions, no man in his senses can 
deny that the financial arrangements between the two coun- 
tries ought to be made fully known and intelligible to each ; 
and that there should be an end to the taunts and bickerings 
which are continually occasioned by the uncertain and ex- 
travagant ideas which the general ignorance on the subject 
has occasioned in both the countries. 
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Art. VI.—1. Comedias del Ecsmo. Sr. Don Francisco Mar- 
tinez de la Rosa. 
. Comedias del Ecsmo. Sr. Don Javier de Burgos. 
. Comedias del Ecsmo. Sr. Don Eduardo de Gorostiza. 
. Comedias del Ecsmo. Sr. Dnque. de Ribas. 
. Comedias de Don Manuel Breton de los Herreros. 
. Comedias de Don Jose Zorrilla. 
. Comedias de Don Antonio Garcia Gutierrez. 
. Comedias de Don Antonio Gil y Zarate. 
Madrid: 1820-40. 


faye eerie literary Europe we find opinions hardly 

divided as to the superior riches of the Spanish theatre 
over that of most other nations; but while they admit this 
fact, few foreigners of the present day are at the pains to 
acquaint themselves with the works of the Spanish drama- 
tists, ancient or modern: they have never been produced on 
the English stage ; and such small and scattered portions as 
we have borrowed here and there, are anything but fair spe- 
cimens of their merit. ‘The Germans, it is true, are better 
acquainted with them; and the national drama of the French 
hardly deserved the name until they received and imitated 
the superior excellences of the Spanish writers. Voltaire, in 
his preface to the commentary on the Cid, tells us that, 
“ When Corneille wrote the Cid, the Spaniards held the same 
influence over every theatre in Europe that they had in pub- 
lic affairs; that their taste prevailed to the same extent as 
their policy.” And again, in the preface to the commentary 
on the Menteur: “We must admit that we are indebted to 
Spain for the first moving tragedy, and the first genteel 
comedy, that have done honour to France.” 

To three distinct causes we may attribute the total neglect 
into which the old Spanish dramatists have fallen, and the 
comparative ignorance of foreigners with regard to the mo- 
dern writers. In the first place, the Spanish language has 
never been much studied by other nations; secondly, for 
more than a century dramatic genius has been everywhere in 
a state of torpor; lastly, the frequent wars and dissensions 
. in the Peninsula have absorbed all the curiosity which other- 
wise would have been directed to other pursuits. 

Under these circumstances we propose to take a general 
view of this portion of Spanish literature ; and without as- 
suming to write a history of the stage, or a profound and 
critical enquiry into the merits of every individual author, 
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our slight sketches may suffice to give a tolerably just idea of 
the national drama of Spain, which may be properly divided 
into two distinct epochs,—the first commencing in the thir- 
teenth century, and ending in the middle of the seventeenth ; 
the second beginning at the expiration of the first, and con- 
tinuing down to our own time. 

Before Lope de Vega, the drama was yet in a state of in- 
fancy ; it reached its prime and highest glory in the days of 
that great author, of Moreto and Calderon de la Basca; and 
the coming on of its gradual decay may be traced from the 
disappearance of these shining lights, to Solis, the last writer 
of the old school. To the second epoch belong only two 
periods: first, the decline of the art from Solis to Moratin ; 
second, its restoration from the days of Moratin to the pre-~ 
sent time. But before we proceed to describe some of the 
vicissitudes which the Spanish theatre has undergone, we 
shall do well to observe that, after long serving as a model 
to the French writers, it chiefly owed its decay to imitating 
its imitators ; and that it showed no signs of renewed vitality 
until native genius again burst forth to recreate the long 
degraded national taste. 

Although in our researches for the first origin of the drama 
in Spain we cannot get beyond the time when the Castilian 
language began gradually to purify itself, we may discover 
by the discourses and sermons directed against such amuse- 
ments, by various preachers, that from the first invasion of 
the Peninsula by the northern tribes, who borrowed their 
spectacles from the Romans, down to the reign of Roderick, 
theatrical exhibitions had been continually presented to the 
people. All such diversions were doubtless suspended at that 
unhappy period; for, reduced to the necessity of flying to 
the security of their mountains, the Spaniards maintained 
a precarious freedom only by living in a state of perpetual 
warfare with their invaders; but as soon as tlie Moors be- 
came firmly established in the conquered provinces, and the 
native princes saw their new-formed states acquiring strength 
and independence, relations of amity or convenience were 
exchanged between the two races, and by gradual steps the 
Castilian language cast off many original imperfections, and 
enriched itself with many words and oaned from the Arabic. 

This improvement went on; and as the Spaniards ad- 
vanced in power and dominion, wresting province after pro- 
vince from the grasp of their Moorish enemies, in the same 
proportion did their language become the medium through 
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which their laws were explained, and their history unravelled ; 
while their poets began to sing the noble deeds of their 
warriors, and the piety and zeal of their martyrs. 

It was Alfonso X, justly surnamed the Wise, who, by the 
protection he granted to letters, and by his own example in 
cultivating them at his royal abode of Sevilla, did much for 
the encouragement of poetry among his subjects: and from 
his reign we may fairly date the commencement of the 
Spanish drama, if that name can be properly applied to the 
strange compositions, which were almost exclusively devoted 
to sacred subjects, In the time of Pedro of Castile, besides 
these religious medleys, other pieces more purely theatrical 
made their appearance,—that one, for example, called The 
general dance in which all ranks of people take part, which 
was represented in 1356. 

In 1414, Don Enrique of Arragon, Marquess de Villena, 
the grandson of Enrique IT of Castile, wrote an allegorical 
comedy, which was represented at the fdtes given at the 
coronation of Ferdinand. Juan II was also a poet; and his 
favourite Alvaro de Luna, Lopez de Mendoza, the Marquess 
de Santillana, and all the court cavaliers, in imitation of him, 
vied with each other in their strivings after poetical fame. 
They were soon followed by Juan de Mena, to whom Spanish 
literature is greatly indebted. ‘The dialogues of Rodrigo de 
Cota, written in 1470, and the eclogues of Juan de la Encina, 
in 1492, lay claims to more taste and regularity than any of 
the theatrical pieces previously represented. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, authors of 
higher merit courted public favour. Manuel de Urrea wrote 
the tragi-comedy of Calisto y Melibea in 1513; and two years 
after, Francisco de Villalobos, physician to Ferdinand V and 
the emperor Charles, translated the Amphytrion of Plautus. 
They were followed by Bartolome de ‘Torres Naharro, who 
wrote eight comedies, which show great knowledge of the 
power of his own language, and much facility of versifying 
and dramatic talent. Departing from the usual manner in 
which his predecessors had arranged similar works, he divided 
his plays into five days, increased the number of actors, 
studied the art of composition more carefully, and introduced 
into some a certain unity of action, place, and time. He 
distinguished comedies, as Comedias a Noticia, of which the 
subject was always historical; and Comedias a Fantasia, or 
works of imagination. The comedies of Naharro were re- 
ceived with great applause in the age of Leo X, which 

VOL, XIII.—NO, XXV. 14 
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they might owe in part to their freedom from the gross im- 
morality to which Sismondi alludes, when he says, that at 
that time in Italy such shameful licentiousness was exhibited 
on the stage, that he cannot venture to give any analysis of 


their comedies. One extract from the Soldadesca of Naharro 


will give a good idea of his general style. 


Por probar 
Hora os quiero preguntar : 


éQuien duerme mas satisfecho, 


Yo de noche en un pajar, 
O el Papa en su rico lecho ? 
Yo diria, 

Que el no duerme todavia, 
Con mil cuydados y enojos ; 
Yo recuerdo a mediodia, 


Y aun no puedo abrir los ojos. 


Mas veran, 

Que den al Papa un faisan 

Y no come del dos granos ; 
Yo tras los ajos y el pan 

Me quiero engollir las manos. 
Todo cabe : 

Mas aunque el Papa me alabe 
Los vinos de gran natio, 
Menos questa y mejor sabe 
El agua del dulce rio. 

Yo villano, 

Vivo mas tiempo y mas sano 
¥ alegre todos mis dias, 

Y vivo como Cristiano 

Por aquestas manos mias ; 
Vos Sefiores, 

Vivis en muchos dolores, 

¥ sois ricos de mas penas 


As a proof 

Let me now this question ask : 
Which sleeps the most contentedly 
I, whose nightly couch is straw, 
Or the Pope on his bed of luxury ? 
I should sa 

Sleep wale flee from one, so full 
Of care and deep anxieties ; 

I, at noon awaking, find 

My eyes unclose reluctantly. 
Furthermore, 

Give the Pope a pheasant, he 
Will taste a morsel sparingly ; 
After bread and garlick, I 

Could always eat most heartily 
Both my hands. 

Let the Pope extol to me 

The wines of famous vintages, 
Sweeter far and cheaper is 

The water from the rivulet. 

A peasant I 

Health and longer life enjoy ; 

My days pass onward cheerfully, 
And my strong arm’s daily toil 
Supports me free and righteously. 
You Sefiors, 

Live beset with many cares, 

Are rich in various miseries, 











And feed upon the hard-earned fruits 
Of the poor man’s honest industry, &c. 


Y comeis de los sudores 
De pobres manos agenas, &c. 


The cotemporaries of Naharro were Vasco Diaz Tanco, 
the first tragic writer that had appeared; Cristobal de Cas- 
tillejo, the author of some of the best comedies belonging to 
this period ; and Fernan Perez de Oliva, who translated the 
Electra of Sophocles, the Hecuba of Euripides, and the Am- 
phytrion of Plautus. 

Tn 1544 appeared the works of Lope de Rueda, an actor 
as well as an author, and consideréd the father of the Spanish 
stage. Juan de Timonedaand Alonzo de la Vega were his co- 
temporaries ; but, in point of talent, must be ranked far below 
him. In 1570, Lope Naharro first introduced on the stage 
the use of machinery, decorations, and painted scenes, imi- 
tated storms, &c., and set down rules for the costumes of the 
players; and the same year Simon Abril published his ver- 
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sion of the Plutus of Aristophanes, the Medea of Euripides, 
and the plays of Terence. 

To Juan de Malvea, and Juan de la Cueva, who wrote 
various tragedies as well as comedies, succeeded the renowned 
author of Don Quixote, who, far from improving the state of 
dramatic literature, fell into the errors too common among 
the race of unhappy authors who write for bread, and con- 
formed to all the vicious errors he found existing in it. At 
this time there were no less than seven theatres in Madrid, 
viz. La Valdivieso, that of the Puerta del Sol, another in la 
Calle del Lobo, the theatre of Barquillos, that of la Pacheco, 
another called de la Pasion, in the Calle de la Cruz, and la 
Soledad in the Calle del Principe; the last two still exist 
under the names of the Theatres del Principe and de la Cruz. 
So rapidly, too, had the taste for theatrical amusements in- 
creased, that there was scarcely a provincial town but had its 
company of comedians, while the number of writers increased 
in the same proportion. Catina, Virués, Guevara, Lupercio 
de Argensola, Artieda, Saldaiia, Cozar, Fuentio, Ortiz, Berrio, 
Loyola, Mejia, Vega, Cisneros Morales; all these were 
smaller stars, whose brightness was soon eclipsed by the 
appearance of the great Lope de Vega. Rarely has a living 
author been so favoured by fortune. While we read of the 
persecutions suffered by Quevedo, and of the misery in which 
lived Cervantes, we find Lope de Vega in high favour at 
court, loaded with honours and rewards, the object of popular 
acclamations, gazed on in the streets as a prodigy, courted 
by foreigners, and flattered by monarchs, nay even by the 
pope himself. Intoxicated with all this incense offered to his 
celebrity, he despised all, even the soundest criticism, silenced 
the murmurs of jealousy, and in the plenitude of triumphs 
acknowledged neither rival nor equal. 

The posthumous fame of Lope has not been so tenderly 
handled, especially by foreign critics, who charge him with 
having not only preserved, but added to, the faults of style 
observable in the old dramatists. This accusation is in fact 
too well founded, and Lope, as conscious of it as were his 
critics and detractors, exculpates himself thus in his Art of 
Writing Comedies : 

No porque yo ignorase los preceptos, Not that the precepts were unknown 
Gracias a Dios. . . to me, 


Mas porgue al fine hallé que lasco- Thanks be to God.... ’ 
medias But that at last I found that comedies 


Estaban en Espajia en aquel tiempo, No longer were in Spain such as the 


first 
14? 
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No como sus primeros inventores 
Pensaron que en el mundo se escri- 
bieran ; 
Mas como las trataron muchos barbaros 
Que ensefiaron el vulgo 4 sus rudezas, 
¥ asi se introdujeron de tal modo, 
Que quien con arte ahoras las escriba. 
Muere sin fama y OM, . +. 
Verdad es que yo he escrito varias 
veces 
Siguiendo el arte, que conocen pocos ; 
Mas luego que sali por otra parte 
Veo los monstruos de apariancias llenos 
Adonde acude el vulgo y las mugeres, 
Que este triste ejercicio canonizan, 
A aquel habito barbaro me vuelvo ; 
Y cuando he de escribir una comedia, 
Encierro los _ con seis llaves, 
Saco a Terencio y Plauto de mi estudio, 
Para que no me den voces, que suele 
Dar gritos la verdad en libros mudos, 
Y escribo por el arte que inventaron 
Los que del vulgo aplausos merecieron ; 
Porque como las paga el vulgo es justo, 
Hablar en nesis para darle gusto. 
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Inventors made them, for the world’s 
instruction. 

They had been handled by barbarians, 

Who taught the vulgar to admire their 
grossness ; 

And thus had made themselves so po- 
pular, 

That he who now would write them 
with propriety 

Must die without renown or recom- 
pense. 

True is it that I have not seldom taken 

The rules of art, so little known, as 


guides, 

But when I, following the prevailing 
fashion, 

Beheld the monsters I had conjured up 

Bepraised by all the vulgar and the 
women 

Who thronged to see them, worthless 
as they were,— 

Then I resolved to adopt this bar- 
barous custom, 

And now whene’er I write a comedy, 

I put all precepts under lock and key, 

Terence and Plautus banish from my 
study, 

That jm may not reproach me, (for 
the truth 

Will speak to us, e’en from these silent 
volumes), 

And then begin to write, taking as 
models 

Those who have gained the approval 
of the world. 

For as the vulgar pay for them, ’tis 


proper 
To make oneself a fool for their amuse- 
ment. 


Whatever the faults of Lope may be, other writers have 


availed themselves abundantl 
long catalogue mig 


a ver 


of his rich imagination, and 


t be made of translations, 


imitations, and plagiarisms, from the works of this prolific 


author. 


It is more especially in his dramas that we are 


delighted with a fertility of invention, which indeed is the 
principal charm of the Spanish dramatists; and though 
severe criticism would find much to object to in some of the 
works of Lope, most of them are full of interest and original 
beauties, and in many the subject is portrayed so vividly, 
that the whole attention of the reader is riveted on the 
scene, from which he finds it impossible to withdraw his 
mind until it is concluded. Much of this is owing to the 
style of composition inyented by him, and adopted by his 
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successors in dramatic writing; it was he who gave more 
life and animation to his plays by offering a quicker succes- 
sion of scenes, a greater variety of incidents, and situations 
more unexpected and interesting ; and these are such essen- 
tial improvements, that they counterbalance many defects ; 
but we are bound to admit that in many of his works these 
defects are very conspicuous, and it is only our knowledge 
of the fact, that from four to six hours was the average time 
he allowed himself for the composition of a play,—a time 
which most of his critics would have found insufficient for 
the weaving of a plot,—that can make us overlook his mani- 
fold transgressions against probabilities, and his repeated 
violations of the most important laws of the drama. 

We judge Lope de Vega the more strictly, because we 
are apt to compare him with the dramatists who succeeded 
him in his own country, and with foreign writers, such as 
Moliére, Goldoni, and Sheridan; but this is hardly fair; 
we should rather take into consideration the period at which 
he flourished, and the previous state of the drama throughout 
Europe. In Italy, for instance, before the 16th century, the 
theatre was in a deplorable condition; and if we grant that 
some improvement took place in the course of that century, 
it is no less true that their comedies were for the most part 
equally devoid of point and interest, and sinned grossly 
against decency and moral feeling. ‘The French had their 
copious Hardy, but neither his productions, nor those of his 
predecessors, can be named in the same breath with the 
worst plays of Lope. In Portugal, no national theatre 
existed ; their first idea of the drama being derived from the 
introduction of Spanish comedies in their country ; and Ger- 
many had not yet turned her attention to the stage. Eng- 
land alone could boast of her Shakspeare, a worthy cotem- 
porary of Lope de Vega, infinitely his superior in the mys- 
ay of tragic writing, but as a comedian not to be compared 
to him. Alike distinguished above others by the eminence 
of their talent, they both delighted in throwing aside the 
formalities prescribed by the strict rules of art, and giving a 
freer course to the wildness of their own rich inventions ; 
and hence all the faults which abound in the works of Lope, 
the unequal style, the practical licences, the confused 
mingling of what is most sublime with what is most low, the 
gross jests and buffooneries; all these may be seen through- 
out Shakspeare’s plays. But if they were equals in merit, 
fortune assigned to them while living a very different share 
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of glory; for while Lope’s fame extended far beyond the 
limits of his own land, Schiapaeie was hardly known, and 
certainly not at all appreciated, out of England. In fact, 
until Voltaire’s time, the works of British dramatists were 
never read in France, and Germany began to study them 
still later. 

The star of Lope did not long shine alone in the theatrical 
hemisphere; but as it would be tedious to cite the names, or 
to examine the works of all those who enriched the Spanish 
stage, we give the following lines of Augustin de Rojas, 
where he briefly introduces the names of the best known 


dramatic authors of the age. 


El divino Miguel Sanchez 
éQuien no sabe lo que inventara? 
El Jurado de Toledo 

Digno de memoria eterna, 

Con callar esta alabado ; 

Porque yo no hé aunque quiera 
El gran Canénigo Tarranga. 
Pero de paso diré 

De algunos que se me acuerdan ; 
Como el herdico Velarde, 
Famoso Micer Artieda, 

El gran Lupercio Leonardo, 
Aguilar el de Valencia, 

El licenciado Ramon, 
Justiniano, Ochoa, Cepeda, 

El licenciado Mexia, 

El buen don Diego de Vera, 
Mescena, don Guillen de Castro, 
Lifian, don Felix de Herrera, 
Valdivieso y Armendarez, 

Y entre muchos uno queda. 
Damian Salustrio del Pago, 


Who does not know the works 

Of the divine Miguel Sanchez ? 

El Jurado de Toledo 

May he never be forgotten. 

Who could praise him as he merits ? 
Silence is our best encomium. 

The canon Tarragan, and others 
Whose names occur to me at hazard, 
As Velarde the heroic, 

The famous Micer Artieda, 

The great — Leonardo, 
Aguilar, he of Valencia, 

The licentiate Ramon, 

Justiniano, Ochoa, Cepeda, 
Mixion, Diego de Vera, 

Mescena, Don Guillen de Castro, 
Lifian, don Felix de Herrera, 
Valdivieso and Armendarez. 

There still remains one out of many, 
Damian Salustris del Pago, 

Who never wrote a comedy 

That does not well deserve to be 


Que no ha compuesto comedia In golden letters printed. 


Que no mereciere estar 
Con letras de oro impresa. 


On the death of Philip III, in 1621, many circumstances 
contributed to raise the importance of the Spanish stage. 
His successor, Philip IV, was young and fond of learning, 
of the fine arts, and especially of the theatre. His palace 
was open to all the poets of the day, and love and gallantry 
were the chief objects pursued in a court where every 
person sought to amuse the monarch, and to divert him 
from attending to the interests of the people. If this state 
of things was favourable to the intrigues of those who had 
their own ends to gratify, it was no less so to men of talent, 
who found a wide field open for display, where the kin 
himself passed the hours he ought to have devoted to the 
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country, in writing plays, under the anonymous title of “ A 
Genius of this Court.” It was at this time that Lope de 
Vega saw the empire of the drama departing from him, and 
submitting to the pretensions of Pedro Calderon de la Barca, 
a rival of such power that none could then compete with 
him. 

We believe that if Calderon had lived in better times, he 
would have been the very first among dramatic authors. 
Gifted with a bright and penetrating genius, a daring and 
flowing imagination, powers of invention equally skilful and 
original, facility, richness, and purity of language, this great 
poet was profoundly versed in every style of writing, and 
was endowed with powers of reflection which enabled him to 
judge soundly his own works, to revise and improve them. 
The manners of the time, the warmth of his own imagination, 
the example of the other dramatists, and the taste of the 
public, all combined to lead him, in some measure, astray 
from the right path, and induced him to seek fame by a 
display of startling novelties introduced with skill, rather than 
by an adherence to truth and probability,—sure that the 
brilliancy and force of his colouring would conceal the faults 
of the design. Indeed, one of the chief qualities peculiar to 
Calderon, is this excellent skill in the artifices of the drama. 
In most plays we feel the poorness of invention, the meagre- 
ness of the plot; in Calderon’s we find every where an ex- 
ceeding richness; and instead of the reader following the 
poet closely, sometimes even anticipating the course and the 
end of his incidents, here he must be content to follow, and 
wait his time for unfolding them. 

Besides these eminent qualities, Calderon possessed others 
as valuable; and however we, of the present day, may dis- 
approve of some of his dramatic vagaries, none can dispute 
the pure language, the charming poetry, and the graceful 
feeling which pervade his comedies. It is not surprising, 
therefore, if what pleases us enchanted his contemporaries. 
Many of his faults were by them esteemed as beauties; and 
at a period when wit and gallantry were so much in fashion, 
—his ladies so fervent and yet so discreet, his lovers so hum- 
ble and so scrupulously honourable, with devotion on their 
lips and the sword in their hands, were objects of deep admi- 
ration. Lope de Vega purified comedy from much of its 
coarseness of thought and expression, but Calderon was the 
poet of a court, and that court Philip the Fourth’s. 

Guillen de Castro was a contemporary of both, and if he had 
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never written more than the comedy of the Mocedades del 
Cid, it would be sufficient to perpetuate his fame, so long as 
readers can prize the merit of well-sustained characters, noble 
and generous thoughts, vigorous and just expressions, and a 
versification flowing and majestic; added to a felicitous art 
of portraying human passions. Corneille’s tragedy of The 
Cid is a translation of this piece, just so far altered as to lose 
much of its original beauty. The adapter has also changed 
the place of action, and transferred the court of Ferdinand I, 
king of Castile and Leon, from the capital of Leon, where he 
resided habitually, to Sevilla, a capital of the Moorish kings, 
—an anachronism which betrayed his ignorance of Spanish 
history, an interval of two centuries having elapsed between 
the vengeance taken by the Cid and the conquest of Sevilla 
by the Christians. It is curious to see the assurance with 
which the French writers give their opinion on Spanish 
literature. Thus La Harpe, who, to judge from appearances, 
could not read a line of that language, and perhaps never 
saw a Spanish book in his life, concludes a long tirade against 
their drama with these words: “ We borrowed many of their 
theatrical pieces, but we copied little else but their faults. 
Corneille, in taking for his subject The Cid, which had been 
already treated in Spain, first by Diamante, and afterwards 
by Guillen de Castro, committed not the robbery with which 
envy has unjustly charged him; his was one of those con- 
quests which only genius achieves.” (Cours de Litt. Ane. et 
Mod. 2d part, liv. i. c. 2.) It would be hard to prove how 
far the spirit of conquest may extend towards literary pro- 
perty, but still harder to show how Guillen de Castro could 
take a subject previously handled by Diamante, who did not 
live until long after him. Diamante’s Honrador de su Padre, 
is a translation of Corneille’s Cid, and not an original work 
at all. With all the self-importance of a disciple of Voltaire, 
La Harpe goes on: “ The scene of the Cid is laid in Spain, 
during the reign of chivalry, in the fifteenth century.” The 
information that Don Rodrigo Diaz del Vivar was a general 
of the Catholic monarchs is something new to us. 

After celebrating the youthful exploits of the Cid, Guillen 
de Castro wrote Las Hazanas del Cid: but in this play the 
unities, which in the first were well observed, are somewhat 
neglected, and the plot is weak and confused ; nevertheless, 
the poet has drawn a lively and interesting picture of the 
manners of the gallant court of Alimaynon, the Moorish 
king of ‘Toledo. One of the least known among the writers 
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of that time is Fray Gabriel Tellez, who wrote under the 
name of ‘Tirso de Molina. Neither Signorelli nor Sismondi 
speak of him; Schlegel mentions one Molina, without giving 
us any information about him; Bouterweck speaks little and 
ill of him; and Blaukerburg thinks him of so little import- 
ance that he doubts whether any collection of his plays ever 
existed. Less pure and delicate than Calderon and others, 
more free and unrestrained than Lope himself, he was supe- 
rior to them all in drollery and humour; and though his 
plays are neither master-pieces of art nor good moral lessons, 
(for the poet was too little scrupulous in his ideas, and aimed 
at nothing but the display of his own powers of amusement), 
he succeeded so well in his object, that the intended reproof 
is turned aside, and we want severity to condemn him. One 
of his best works is Don Gil de las Calzas verdes; which, in 
spite of an undue share of perplexity throughout, is most 
amusing, when well represented on the stage. The episode 
of Dona Aurora, in this comedy, was borrowed by Le Sage 
for his Gil Blas. In La beata Enamorada, Marta la piadosa, 
he most happily ridiculed the vice of hypocrisy ; and Moliére 
borrowed freely from this comedy in the composition of his 
Tartuffe. 

Agustin Moreto had not the fertile invention of Lope de 
Vega, but his works are more highly finished; and without 
the skill of Calderon, he possessed a better regulated fancy. 
His delineation of character was excellent, his dialogue gay 
and graceful, and his verses sparkling and ready. In the 
opinion of many, Moreto is to be preferred to all his con- 
temporaries ; some go further, and pronounce that he was 
never equalled. The best proof of his merit is, that his plays 
are still heard with delight on the Spanish theatre, and that 
he has been often, though not very successfully, imitated by 
foreign writers. Moliére’s Princesse dElide is a spiritless 
imitation of the Desden con el Desden of Moreto, but the 
incidents are coarsely exaggerated, and many of the beauties 
omitted. Moliére appears not to have known the value of 
the model he chose; and by transporting his scene to the 
times of ancient Greece, he deprived his comedy of one of 
the principal charms the original possesses, viz., the vivid 
picture it draws of the manners and habits of chivalry in the 
middle ages; or rather, by preserving some part of these 
descriptions, he was guilty of the absurdity of putting into 
the mouths of the princes of Ithaca and Mycene, the senti- 
ments uttered in conformity with their age and country by 
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the Counts de Foix and De Béarn. There never was a more 
stupid character on any stage than that of the Prince of 
Ithaca’s tutor; and, indeed, in striking opposition to the 
graceful ease and playfulness of the original. Moli®re’s copy 
seems to us, throughout, forced, unnatural, and constrained ; 
and where the action of the play is limited to a few hours it 
can scarcely be otherwise. 

Moreto himself did not hesitate to take for his works sub- 
jects which had been already treated by others, and by the 
skill with which he wrought out the poorest materials, he 
converted them into master-pieces of dramatic art. 

Agustin de Rojas was one of those writers who, with 
many of the qualities which constitute an excellent dramatist, 
spoiled every thing by mistaking affectation for eloquence, 
and pomposity for elevation of style: by thus striving after 
effect, he often made himself ridiculous, whereas had he 
suffered his talent to range freely and naturally, the pleasing 
and sometimes delightful passages which come upon us in his 
plays, would have prevailed more generally throughout them. 
Some of his plays were translated by Thomas Corneille, and 
others, into French. 

Among dramatic authors of minor pretensions, some of 
whom lived in the reign of Philip IV, when the theatres 
were the favourite resort of all classes, and every literary man 
thought himself bound to contribute his offering to the stage, 
Géngora, Quevedo, Zapata, La Hoz, Balmonte, Diamante, 
Mendoza, Los Figueroas, Lancer, Zalazar, Bances Canda- 
mano, and Alarcon, are known as writers of more or less 
talent. Corneille adapted La Verdad Sospechosa, of the last, 
to the French stage, and is reported to have declared that he 
would have given two of his best pieces to have been the 
author of that one. Gresset also produced a French version 
of his El mal hombre. Towards the end of Philip’s reign, 
the quarrels of the court, the civil commotions, foreign 
wars, and the loss of distant provinces, all tended to with- 
hold men’s minds from the interests of the drama. The king 
died in 1665, and the queen-regent, a declared foe to all 
theatrical amusements, soon afterwards issued a decree pro- 
hibiting the representation of any plays until the king her 
son was of sufficient age to take pleasure in them. It was 
not her fault that this decree was not at all times rigidly 
enforced. 

Solis, the last of the old dramatists, was a good historian 
and poet, but he never produced a theatrical piece of much 
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merit, although he strictly conformed to the ancient rules 
concerning the unities of the drama. If we may believe his 
own words, he was quite satisfied that these were the best 
rules. In one of his plays we read :— 

“ ; Quien creeria 

Sino es que se lo dijese 

La esperiencia, que trajese 

Tantos acasos un dia?” 


In 1632, there were forty theatrical companies in Spain, 
and more than a ivessiad. players; and when Charles II 
married, three small companies were all that could be mus- 
tered to assist at the festival. This fact speaks enough to 
give an idea how rapidly the theatre had fallen off; and 
during the war of succession, it suffered in common with all 
other arts, but, unlike them, it did not speedily recover. 
Philip IV did not patronize the native talent of his adopted 
country. Ferdinand VI made the Italian opera fashionable ; 
and thus until the accession of Charles III, Spanish genius 
remained without encouragement or protection. It is not 
within our present plan to trace any of the causes which led 
to this decline of talent or taste; but we cannot help briefly 
remarking the foreign warfare which has always been waged 
against the Spanish stage. In England, Dryden, who was 
not above borrowing from it, wrote thus in his Essay on 
Dramatic Poetry: “ By pursuing closely one argument, which 
is not cloyed with many terms, the French have gained more 
liberty for verse, in which they write; they have leisure to 
dwell on a subject which deserves it, and to represent the 
passions, without being hurried from one thing to another, 
as we are in the plays of Calderon, which we have seen lately 
on our theatres, under the name of Spanish plots.” 

In France it was quite the fashion to run down the works 
from which they were abstracting their own plays. Thus 
Boileau, in the life-time of Corneille and Moliére, wrote, in 
his Art Poétique, ¢. iii.,— 

“Un rimeur, sans péril, de la des Pyrénées, 
Sur la scéne, en un jour, renferme des années : 
La souvent le héros d’un spectacle grossier, 
Enfant au premier acte, est barbon au dernier.” 


Boileau might be criticised in his own words :— 
“Un diner réchauffé ne valut jamais rien.” 


For this reproach to the Spanish stage is at least as old as 
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the fifteenth century. Princiano, in his Filosofia Antigua 
Poetica, has almost the very words: “ We may hence infer 
what sort of poems these are, when a child is born, grows 
and becomes an old man, where he marries and has children 
and grandchildren: if this is ridiculous in an epic poem, 
what must it be in a comedy ?” 

Cervantes ridiculed this custom in Don Quixote, and versi- 
fied it in his comedy of Pedro de Urdemalas :— 


“ Y veran que no acaba en casamiento, 
Cosa comun y vista cien mil veces ; 
Ni que parié la dama esta jornada 
Y en otro tiene el nifio ya sus barbas, 
Y es valiente y feroz, y mata y hiende 
Y venga de sus padres cierta injuria 
Y al fin viene a ser rey de cierto reyno,” ete. 


These authorities are enough to prove that the critics of 
Spain were not silent on the irregularities of the old drama- 
tists ; and we have but to refer to them, to see the bitterness 
and severity with which they pointed out every error and 
absurdity into which, misled by public applause and a fancy 
not always under control, these writers had fallen. Lope de 
Vega’s example swelled the ranks of these theatrical delin- 
quents, and yet, while most guilty of the same irregularities, 
his own authority condemned them. In the same work from 
which we have already quoted we read :— 


* Mas ninguno de todos llamar puedo 
Mas barbaro que yo ; pues contra el arte 
Me atrevo 4 dar preceptos, y me dejo 
Lievar de la vulgar corriente, adonde 
Me llaman ignorante.” 


‘But not one of them is more barbarous than myself; for I 
give precepts against the art, and suffer myself to be carried 
away by the stream: whence they call me ignorant.” Cer- 
vantes never ceased boldly to declaim against the abuses in 
question, and shortly before his death he composed an adieu 
to the theatre, called a Journey to Parnassus and com- 
mencing, “ Adios teatros piblicos, honrados por la igno- 
rancia.” Villegas, the poet, attacked them with similar 
boldness, and alluded to Lope in the following :— 
“Guisa como quisieres la maraiia, 
Transforma las doncellas en guerreros, 
Que tu seras el comico de Espaiia.” 
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While satire was thus wholesomely applied, graver writers 
were exerting themselves with no less energy to banish such 
licenses from the stage. Lascales in 1816 published his 
Fablas Poéticas, where he says: “among others of ‘these 
absurd comedies I remember to have seen one of San Amano, 
who took a journey to Paradise, where he remained two 
hundred years: on his return he found other places, and other 
people, and other manners. Others again take a whole 
chronicle: I have seen one on the loss of Spain and its 
re-conquest.” Bartolome Leonardo de Argensola was another 
writer who not only censured the prevailing errors, but 
recommended, with judgment and excellent reasoning, the 
introduction of confidants into the dramatis persone, to avoid 
the long soliloquies in which the chief characters usually 
declared their sentiments, &c. 

However the opinions we have here cited may be unfavour- 
able to the representation of the old dramatists, they prove at 
least that they neither sinned through ignorance, nor wanted 
among their countrymen monitors to reprove, or guides to 
show them a better path to fame. 

Zamora and Caiizares are the only writers worthy of men- 
tion during the reign of Philip V, but we see no signs of 
genius in their works; and if the general dearth of talent 
had not raised them to more importance than their merits 
deserved, they would both have been forgotten long since. 
The stage being thus fallen from its former prosperity, 
immorality was introduced without disguise, and with such 
injurious effects on the public mind, that the attention of 
government was called to the subject, and a royal ordinance 
published in 1725, which in some measure remedied the 
grievance; but dramatic genius long lay prostrate, although 
at this time Luzan endeavoured to rouse the national taste to 
better things, and published a translation of the French 
comedy called Le Préjugé a la mode, to show how superior 
were plays written according to judgment and rules, to the 
unworthy compositions then offered to the public. 

This blank in the theatrical history of Spain continued 
until the reign of Charles III, when things began to wear a 
brighter aspect. Every branch of literature felt the benig- 
nant influence of his favour and protection, and the theatre 
rapidly improved under such happy auspices. Not the least 
advantage it derived from this monarch was his prohibition of 
sacred dramatic pieces, for these absurd compositions had 
deeply injured the taste of the people, and had been long a 
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stumbling block in the way of the poets. He also encouraged 
translations from good French and Italian works, and caused 
them to be played before him; and the example of the court 
had its usual powerful influence: the same pieces were 
immediately produced on the theatres of the capital, under 
the inspection of the government. Old abuses and disorders 
were put a stop to; decency was enforced; and in everything 
that concerned authors and actors, the firm hand of authority 
was busy in improvement. 

Towards the end of this reign appeared three well known dra- 
matists,—J ovellanos, Garcia de la Huerta, and Ramon de la 
Cruz. El Delinquente honrrado of Jovellanos is the best senti- 
mental comedy in the language. Its chief merit consists not so 
much in the skilfulness of the plot as in the beauties which 
abound in every part, and which have secured it lasting favour 
from the public. The thoughts are elevated and very nobly 
expressed; the moral is pure, the passions lively and natural, 
the sentiments tender, and painted with much truth, and the 
style elegant. Ramon de la Cruz was one of those indepen- 
dent minds who follow the bent of their own talent, without 
caring much about the opinion of others, and from whom we 
look for originality. With a rare wit, and talent for obser- 
vation, added to much knowledge of the world beneath him, 
he bade defiance to dramatic dignity, and descending to low 
life, he chose his subjects from the humblest regions of society. 
In El Manolo, tragedia para reir, 6 sainete para llorar, he 
satirized the tragic writers with infinite wit and point. All 
the unities are exactly observed. The plot turns on the 
return of an exile from Ceuta, for whom his mother had 
obtained a bride, while he already, ten years before, had 
promised to marry a potagera or female servant in a cook’s 
shop. The first person the hero, Manolo, meets on his arrival, 
is one of his old companions :— 

Manolo. Ya estamos en Madrid, y — Manolo. Behold me once more in my 
en nuestro barrio, old quarters at Madrid, and here will 
Y aqui nos honrara con su presencia, my mother, a brave old dame, if not a 
Mi madre, que si no es una real moza__ noble one, soon honour us with her 
Por lo menos vereis una real vieja. resence. My country ! how sweetly 
La patria! que dulce es para aquel it sounds in the ears of a son who 
hijo comes back to her without a shirt or 
Que vuelve sin camisa ni calcetas ! stockings, although those I departed 
Sin embargo qué eran de Vizcaya in were from Biscay itself. 
Las que sacé en el dia de su ausencia. 

Sebastian. Manolo ! Sebastian. Manolo ! 

Man. Dame los brazos ; Man. Give me thy hand; and mar- 


¥ no estrafies, amigo, me sorprenda vel not at my surprise, my friend, to 
De verte en un estado tan humilde. see thee in this humble guise. Thou 
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éTu, manejando esparto, en vezde cu- 
erdas 
Para asaltar balcones y cortinas? 
Tu que por las rendijas de las puertas 
Introducias la flexible mano 
La aplicas 4 labores tan groseras? 
Que es esto? 
Seb. Que ha de ser? Que se ha 
trocado 
Tanto Madrid por dentro y por ajuera, 
Que lo que por ajuera y por adentro 
Antes fué porqueria ya es limpieza. 

Man, Como? 

Seb. Son cuentos largos ; pero, amigo, 
Tu con tu gran talento considera 
Como esti todo, cuando yo me he 

puesto 
A ser sastre de serones y de estera. 
Man. Dime mas novedades ¢y la 
Pacha, 
La Alifonsa, la Ojazos, y la Tuerta? 
Seb, En San Fernardo. 


Man. Si sus vocaciones 
Han sido con fervor, dichosas ellas. 


Seb. No apetecieron ellas la clausura 
Que alli las embocaron de por juerzas. 


Man. :Pues qué tirano padre les da 
estado 
Contra su voluntad a las doncellas ? 
Seb. Ya sabes que entre gentes cono- 


cidas 
Es la razon de estado quien gobierna. 
Man. Y nuestros camaradas, el Zur- 
dillo, 
El Tifioso, Braguillas, y Pateta? 
Seb. Todos fueron en tropa. 


Man. Dende chicos 
Fueron muy inclinados 4 la guerra, 
Y el dia que se hallaban sin contrarios 
Jugaban a romperse las cabezas. 
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weaving baskets instead of ropes to scale 
balconies and open curtains! Thou 
employing the hand, so dexterous in 
opening doors, in such common work! 
How is this ? 


Seb, How should it be? when Ma- 
drid itself, both within and without, 
has exchanged so many of her former 
evil ways for cleaner ones, 


Man. How so? 

Seb. "Tis a long tale; but with your 
head you may well imagine, friend, 
how it must have been with me ere I 
took to these ropes and mats. 


Man. Tell me now,—what has be- 
come of la Pacha, la Alifonza, la Ojazos 
and la Tuerta? 

Seb. In the work-house of St. Fer- 

dinand. 

Man. Happy are they if they have 
taken kindly to their present voca- 
tion. 

Seb, But they did not by any means 
approve of being shut up there against 
their will. 

Man. What tyrant father constrained 
the will of these fair ones? 


Seb. Know you not that right is al- 
ways on the side of the strongest ? 


Man. And our friends Zurdillo, 'Ti- 
fioso, Braguillas, and Pateta, how are 
they? 

Seb. All in prison. 

Man. They were ever inclined to 
war: and so as soon as they found 
themselves without an enemy, the 
amused themselves with breaking eac 
others’ heads. 


[Chiripa, his mother, rushes forward to embrace him. ] 


Chir. !Manolillo ! 

Man, Seiiora y madre mia! 
Dejad que imprima en la manaza bella 
El dulce beso de mi sucia boca, 
éY mi padre? 

Chir. Murié. 

Man. Sea enhorabuena ! 
Y mi tia la roma? 

Chir, En el hospicio. 

Man, Y mi hermano? 

Chir, En Oran. 

Man. Famosa tierra ! 
Y mi cufiada? 


Chir, En las arrecogidas. 


Chir. My dear Manolo! 
Man. My mother! Suffer my un- 
om. “4 to press thy large lovely 
and. 


And my father ? 
Chir. Dead. 
Man, Indeed ! 

aunt? 

Chir. In the hospital. 

Man, And my brother? 

Chir, At Oran. 

Man, A famous place. 
sister-in-law ? 

Chir. In the penitentiary. 


And my flat-nosed 


And my 
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Man. Hizo bien, que bastante an- 
duvo suelta, 
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Man. It was time, for she had had 
her liberty too long. 


[At the request of his friends, Manolo gives a description of his life at Ceuta.] 


Fué, sefiores, en fin de esta manera. 

No refiero los meritos antiguos, 

Que me adquiricron en mi edad pri- 
mera 

La comun opinion, paso en silencio 

Las pedradas que di, las faldriqueras 

Que asalté, y los paiiuelos de tabaco 

Con que llené mi casa de banderas, 

Y voy sin reparar en accidentes 

A la sustancia de la dependencia 

Despues que del palacio de provincia 

En publico sali, con la cadena, 

Rodeado del ejercito de pillos 

A ocupar de los Moros las fronteras, 

En bien penosas y contadas marchas, 

Surcando rios y pisando tierras, 

Llegamos 4 Algeciras dende donde 

Llenas de ayre las tripas y las velas, 

Del viento protegido, y de las ondas, 

Los muros saludé de la gran Ceuta. 

No bien pisé la arena de sus playas, 

Cuando en tropel salid sino en hileras, 

Toda la guarnicion 4 recibirnos, 

Con su gobernador en medio de ella, 

Encarose conmigo y preguntome : 

Quien eres? y al oir que mi rempuesta 

Solo fué : soy Manolo: dijo serio : 

Por tu fama conozco ya tus prendas. 

Dende aquel mismo instante, en los 
diez afios, 

No ha habido espedicion en que nofuera 

Yo el primerito; que servicios hice ! 

Yo levanté murallas : de la arena 

Limpié los fosos ; amase cal viva : 

Rompé mil picas : duscubri canteras . 

¥ en la noche y ratos mas ociosos 

Mataba mis contrarios treinta 4 treinta. 

Seb. Todos Moros ? 
Man, Denguno era Cristiano, 

Pues que de sangre humana sc ali- 
mentan, 

En fin, de mis pequefios enemigos 

Vencida la portia y la caterva, 

Me vuelvo & reposar al patrio suelo, 

Aunque segun el brio que me alienta, 

Poco me satisface esta jornada 

¥ solo juzgo que sali de Ceuta 

Para correr dempues las demas cortes, 

Peiion, Oran, Melilla, y Aljucemas. 


It happened thus. I will not allude 
to my old deserts, which, even in my 
childhood, gained me a pretty general 
renown. I pass over also in silence 
the blows I gave and the handkerchiefs 
I purloined, which filled my house 
with so many banners, and without 
further delay I proceed to my story : 
No sooner did I quit the hall of 
justice, than, with a troop of convicts, 
I departed to the Moorish frontier. 
We arrived at Algeciras, after a long 
and painful march; whence, after 
fording many a river, faint and ex- 
hausted with hunger, but favoured by 
the winds and waves, we came in sight 
of the walls of Ceuta. As soon as we 
trod the shores of that place, the gar- 
rison all sallied out in a body to re- 
ceive us, with the governor in the 
midst. Accosting me presently, he 
demanded who I was, and on hearing 
my answer, which was simply, ‘I am 
Manolo,’ he said seriously : ‘Thy fame 
has already reached me.’ From that 
instant there was not, in the course of 
my ten years’ sojourn in the place, an 
expedition in which I was not em- 
ployed. What services did I not per- 
form! I built up walls; I filled up 
the pits in the sand; I burnt lime; I 
broke a thousand pickaxes ; I opened 
quarries; and of an evening, or when I 
had an idle moment, I slew my enemies 
by thirties. 


Seb. All Moors? 

Man. They were not Christians, for 
they delight to feed on human blood. 
At length, having vanquished the 
malice and the multitude of my smali 
enemies, I return to repose in my 
native land. But my journey home 
is but an unsatisfactory one for a 
man of my courage and enterprise, 
and I fancy I only quitted Ceuta to visit 
in succession the other courts of Pefion, 
Oran, Melilla, and Aljucemas. 


The potagera insists on Manolo fulfilling his promise to 
marry her, and, meeting with much opposition, she enlists 
her friends in her cause; and Manolo and his band being at- 


tacked, are defeated, and the hero slain. 


The unities of time 
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are so well observed in this comedy, that the action is 
supposed to occupy but ee minutes, the exact time taken 
up in the representation of the piece; and however strange 
and absurd the plot may seem, it contains some charming 
passages and philosophical conceptions. ‘The whole concludes 
in these words :— 

2De qué aprovechan Of what avail is all your toil, 

Todos vuestros afanes, jornaleros, Ye labourers, and all the misery 

Y pasar las semanas con miseria, In which you pass your week, 

Si dempues los domingos 6 los lunes, _If all your gain is —_ on Sundays 
Disipais el jornal en la taberna? Or on Mondays in the public-house ? 

Although as writers not above the lowest grade of me- 
diocrity, Candido Maria Irigueros, Tomas de Iriarte, and 
Juan Melendez Valdes, are known as dramatic authors. Of 
these, the last-mentioned was a good poet, but incapable of 
composing anything like a theatrical work worthy of remem- 
brance. 

The reign of Charles IV, so unhappy for the country, was 
favourable to the stage. Jose Antonio Cabellero, one of his 
ministers, was zealous for the honour of his country, and for 
her literature in general; and making himself thoroughly 
master of the subject, he represented to the king how neces- 
sary it had become to reform the stage, and reestablish it if 
possible on the same footing as when it contributed so much 
to the celebrity and delight of Spain. In accordance’ with 
the suggestion of his minister, the monarch issued an ordin- 
ance in the year 1799, in which he instituted a committee, 
charged with all theatrical reforms, with the censorship and 
superintendance of plays and playhouses, and with the duty 
of granting rewards and privileges to authors. By their 
order were formed two collections of modern plays, published 
under their sanction, and called The New Spanish Theatre, 
and the New Theatre, while many extravagant or immoral 
pieces were prohibited. 

Moratin had commenced his career as an author at the end 
of the preceding reign, and he now took advantage of the 
taste, and of the new regulations made by Charles IV, 
and produced his comedies, in which we remark chiefly an 
agreeable style of writing, a sufficient observance of the laws 
of the drama, a pure language, and much vivacity of idea 
employed in working up scenes taken from the society in 
which the author himself lived, and therefore not demanding 
much inventive talent, in which Moratin was deficient. Of 
his seven plays, two are copied literally enough from the 
French. 

VOL, XIIL.—NO, XXV. 15 
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El Viejo y la Nina, in which the author shows the many 
inconveniences attendant on unions between persons of dis- 
proportioned ages, was written in 1786, but the censors and 
actors, combined with other circumstances, opposed its ap- 
pave until 1790. Signorelli soon transferred it to the 

talian boards, but to suit the taste of his country he made so 
many alterations in the original, that few would recognize it 
in the copy. In La Comedia Nueva, his second production, 
he described with fidelity the then state of the drama; but 
neither in the characters introduced, nor in any of the allu- 
sions, do we find anything like a portrait from the life; on 
the contrary, in the formation of his plot as well as in the 
selection of his characters, the author’s aim seems to have 
been rather nature in general than in particular. When 
Moratin first read this play in a company composed of actors, 
musicians, and poets, they all with one accord exclaimed, 
that it could bring nothing but discredit and ruin on his 
head ; they pronounced it, by turns, too violent, too insipid, 
too satirical, in fact nothing short of a defamatory libel, and 
then followed strong remonstrances to the government that 
the publication should not be permitted. It was submitted 
to the examination of the president of the council, of the 


corregidor of Madrid, and of the ecclesiastical vicar, and after 
going through the ordeal of five censors, it was declared that 
it was not libellous at all, but a clever play, likely to have a 
useful effect in stage reform, and finally, it was represented in 
February 1792, with — applause. The plot is ingenious 


enough. A certain Don Eleuterio, who had been a page, 
turns theatrical author, urged on by his wife, and Hermo- 
genes, a thorough pedant. ‘The action is limited to some 
hours before and after the representation of his play, called 
The Great Siege of Vienna, the author having in his own 
mind already appropriated the profits, to the payment of 
his debts, and the portioning of his sister, whom he desires 
to marry to Hermogenes. Unfortunately, however, his piece 
is hissed, and he is forced to yield to the advice of Pedro, 
a man of talent and benevolence, who is interested for him. 
Besides these characters, the author has described a Don An- 
tonio very agreeably ; the rest have nothing to recommend 
them. The best scene is that where the author talks about 
his own play with Pedro and Antonio, and gives in a few 
words his ideas on the state of the drama. It is to be ob- 
served that Pedro is unacquainted with Eleuterio as an 
author, and that Antonio does not pretend to know him. 
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D. El. Todo eso va bien; pero lo 
cierto es, que el sugeto tendra que 
contentarse con sus quince doblones, 
que le daran los comicos, si la comedia 
gusta y muchas gracias. 


D. Ant. Quince? pues yo crei que 
eran veinte y cinco. 

D. El. No, seiior ; ahora en tiempo 
de calor no se da mas ; si fuera por el 
invierno, entonces. .. . 

D. Ant. Calle! con que en empez- 
ando 4 helar valen mas las comedias? 
lo mismo sucede con los besugos. 

D, El. Pues mire V. aun con ser tan 
poco lo que dan, el autor se ajustaria 
de buena gana, para hacer por el precio 
todas las funciones que necesitase la 
compaiia; pero hay muchas envidias, 
unos favorecen 4 este, otros 4 aquel, y 
es menester una tecla para mantenerse 
en la gracia de los primeros vocales, 
que vaya, ..! Luego.. ya se ve, como 
son tantos 4 escribir, y cada uno pro- 
cura despachar su genero, entran los 
empeiios, las gratificaciones, las rebajas. 
.--Ahoramismo acabade llegar un estu- 
diante Gallego con unas alforjas llenas 
de piezas manoscritas, comedias, follas, 
zarzuelas sainetes. .. Que se yo quanta 
ensalada trae alli! y anda solicitando 
que los comicos le compren todo el 
surtido, y da cada obra a 300 res. una 
con otra; yase ve, quien ha de poder 
competir con un hombre que trabaja 
tan barato. 

D. Ant. Es verdad, amigo; ese estu- 
diante Gallego hara malisima obra a 
los autores de la corte. 

D. El. Malisima; ya vé V. como 
estan los comestibles. 

D. Ant. Cierto. 

D. El. Lo que cuesta un mal vestido 
que uno se haga. 

D. Ant. En efecto. 

D. El. El quarto. 

D. Ant. Oh! si, el quarto! los ca- 
seros son crueles. 


D. El. ¥ si hay familia. 


D, Ant. No hay duda si hay familia 
es cosa terrible. 

D. El. Vaya V. & competir con el 
otro, que con seis quartos de callos y 
medio pan tiene el gasto hecho. 

. Ant. Y que remedio? ahi, no hay 
mas sino arrimar el hombro al trabajo, 
escribir buenas piezas, darlas muy ba- 
ratas, que se representen que aturdan 
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D. Eleuterio. This is all very well ; 
but there is little doubt that the poor 
author will have to be satisfied with 
his fifteen doubloons, which, if his 
play succeeds, the actors will present 
to him with many thanks. 

D. Ant. Only fifteen! I thought 
twenty-five was the sum. 

D. El. No; notin this hot weather ; 
if it had been the winter, perhaps. ... 


D. Ant. Capital! Comedies are like 
fish; they rise in price as soon as it 
begins to freeze. 

D. El. Yes; and trifling as the re- 
muneration is, the author would wil- 
lingly write for the like sum all the 
plays required by the company ; but 
there are so many jealousies among 
them; some favour one, and some 
another, and itis a hard matter to keep 
on good terms with the first singers. 
You see, there are so many writers, 
and each one anxious to sell his works, 
and then, there are all sorts of engage- 
ments, and gratuities, and fees, &c. 
At this very time, a Gallician student 
has arrived, with his pockets full of 
manuscripts, comedies, plays, farces, 
interludes, and all sorts of things; he 
is going about beseeching the actors 
to buy his budget, which he values at 
300 reals, one with another. Who 
can compete with a man who works so 
cheap ? 


D. Ant. It is very true; this Galli- 
cian student will seriously injure the 
court authors. 

D. El. Most seriously ; only think of 
provisions. 

D. Ant. Certainly. 

D. El. And the poorest dress one 
can have made. 

D Ant. Very true. 

D. El. One’s apartments. 

D, Ant. Ah ! lodging-house keepers 
are very hard. 

D, El. And then if there is a family 
to keep. 

D. Ant, That is absolutely dreadful. 


D. El. Who can stand against a fel- 
low who is content with halfa loaf and 
three pennyworth of tripe? 

D. Ant. Nobody. Alas! there is 
nothing to be done but to set to work, 
write a good piece, sell it very cheap, 
have it played, try to seize on public 

15° 
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al publico, y ver si se puede dar con el attention, and thus drive the Gallician 


Gallego en tierra. Bien que la de esta 
tarde es excelente, y para mi tengo 
que—— 

D. El. La ha leido V.? 

D. Ant. No, por cierto. 

D. Ped. La han impreso? 

D. El. Si Seiior, pues no se habia de 
imprimir ? 

D. Ped. Pero no estara publjcada. 

D. El. Si Seiior, 

D. Ped. Mal hecho; mientras no sufra 
el examen del publico en el teatro, esta 
muy espuesta, y sobre todo, es demasi- 
ada confianza en un ‘autor novel. 

D. Ant, Que! no Sefior. Si le digo 
a V. que es excelente. Y donde se 
vende ? 

D. El. Se vende en los puestos del 
diario,en 1 a libreria de Perez, en la de 
Izquierdo, en la de Gil, en la de Zurita, 
y enel puesto de los cobradores 4 la 
entrada del Coliseo; se vende tambien 
en la tienda devinos de la Calle del Pez, 
en la del herbolario de la Calle Ancha, 
en la jaboneria de la Calle del Lobo, 
en la— 

D. Ped. Se acabara esta tarde esa 
relacion ? 

D. El. Como el Sefior preguntaba— 

D. Ped. Pero no preguntaba tanto : 
—-si no hay paciencia? 

D. Ant, Pues la he de comprar. 

D. El. Veala V. aqui. 

D Ant. Oiga! es esta? aver. Y ha 
puesto su nombre, bien, asi me gusta; 
con eso la posteridad no se andara dan- 
do de calabazadas per averiguar la 
gracia del autor. ‘Por Don Eleutorio 
Crispin de Andorra.... Sale el Emperador 
Leopoldo, el rey de Polonia, y Frederico, 
senescal vestidos de gala, con acompana- 
miento de damas y magnates, y una brigada 
de usares a caballo.’ Soberbia entrada ! 
y dice el Emperador : 

* Ya sabeis, vasallos mios, 

Que habra dos meses y medio 

Que el turco puso a Viena, 

Con sus tropas el asedio, 

Y que para resistirle, 

Unimos nuestros denuedos, 

Dando nuestros nobles brios, 

En repetidos encuentros, 

Las pruebas mas relevantes, 

De nuestros invictos pechos,’ 
Que estilo tiene! caspita! qui bien 
pone la pluma el picaro! 

‘ Bien conosco que la falta, 

Del necesario alimento, 

Ha sido tal, que rendidos 


from the field. But certainly the piece 
of this evening is excellent; and my 
opinion is that——. 

D. El. Have you read it? 

D. Ant. Not L 

D. Ped. Have they printed it ? 

D, El. Yes. Why should they not 
print it? 

D. Ped, Butthey have not published it? 

D. El. Yes, they have. 

D. Ped. That is not right; it is too 
presumptuous, until it has undergone 
the criticism of the theatrical world; and 
it is particularly bold in a new author, 

D. Ant. Why so, when you say that 
it is excellent? Where is it sold? 


D. El. Itis sold at the newsvenders’ 
shops, at the library of Perez, at Izqui- 
erdo’s, at De Gil’s, at Zurita’s, at the 
collector’s at the entrance of the Coli-. 
seum; also, at the wine shop in the 
Calle del Pez, at the herbalist’s in the 
Calle Ancha, at the soap manufactory 
in the Calle del Lobo, at the—— 


D. Ped. Will the list finish to-night? 


D. El. This gentleman asked me—— 
D. Ped. He did not ask for so much 
of it: it would try anybody’s patience. 

D, Ant. I see we must buy it. 

D. El. It is here. 

D. Ant. Is this it? really. And he 
has put his name to it. I like that ;— 
it saves posterity the trouble of ascer- 
taining who really was the author. 
‘By Don Eleuterio Crispin de An- 
dorra. The Emperor Leopold, king of 
Poland, appears with Frederic his se- 
neschal, in court dresses, attended by 
magnates and ladies, and a troop of 
hussars on horseback.’ What a grand 
beginning! The emperor says: ‘ Vas- 
sals! you are aware how, two months 
and a half ago, the Turk with a large 
army laid siege to Vienna; and that to 
resist him I summoned my bravest 
together, who in repeated encounters 
have given the most sublime and extra- 
ordinary proofs of invincible courage.’ 
What a style! how well this fellow 
knows how to handle the pen. For 
lack of proper food, I know we have 
been compelled by famine to devour 
rats, toads, and other unclean crea- 
tures,’ 
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De la hambre @ los esfuerzos, 

Hemos comido ratones, 

Sapos y sucios insectos,” 
Estos insectos sucios seran regular- 
mente araiias, polillas, moscones, cor- 
rederas,—— 

D. El. Si Seiior: 

D. Ant. Estupendo potage para un 
ventorrillo de Cataluia! 

D. El. Que tal no le parece a V. bien 
la entrada ? 

D. Ped, Eh! & mi—— 

D. El. Me alegro que le guste a V. 
pero, no, donde hay un paso muy fuerte 
es al principio del segundo acto. Bus- 
quelo V. ahi,—Por ahi ha de estar cu- 
ando la dama se cae muerta de hambre. 

D, Ant. Muerta? 

D. El. Si, Seiior, muerta. 

D. Ant. Que situacion tan comica! 
Y estas esclamaciones que hace aqui 
contra quien son? 

D. El. Contra el visir, que la tuvo 
seis dias sin comer, porque no queria 
ser su concubina. 

D, Ant. Pobrecita! ya se ve el visir 
seria un bruto. 

D. El. Si Seiior. 

D. Ant. Hombre arrebatado, eh ? 


D. El. Si Seiior. 

D. Ant. Alto, moreno, un poco visco, 
grandes bigotes, 

D. El. Si Sefior ; si lo mismo me le 
he figurado yo. 

D, Ant. Enorme animal! pues no, la 
dama no se muerda la lengua; no es 
cosa como le pone; oiga V. Don Pedro. 

D. Ped. No, por Dios, no lea V. 


D. El. Es que es uno de los pedazos 
mas terribles de la comedia. 

D. Ped. Con todo eso 

D. El. Lieno de fuego. 

D. Ped. Ya 

D. El. Buena versificacion. 

D. Ped. No importa. 

D. El. Que alborotara el teatro si la 
dama la esfuerza. 

D. Ped. Hombre, si he dicho ya 
que 

D, Ant. Pero, 4 lo menos, el final del 
acto segundo es menester oirle.— 

‘Emp. Y en tanto quemis recelos—— 

‘Vis. Y mientras mis esperanzas—— 

‘Sen. Y hasta que mis enemigos—— 

‘Emp, Averigue—— 

‘Vis. Logre—— 

‘ Sen. Caygan 

‘ Emp. Rencores dadme favor—— 
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These unclean creatures must be, I 
suppose, spiders, gnats, large flies, 
beetles,—— 

DD, El. Yes, sir. 

D. Ant. A capital soup for a Catalo- 
nian stomach! 

D. El. Does not the beginning strike 
you as very good ? 

D. Ped, Ah! I—— 

D. El. Tam delighted that you think 
so; but the most striking passage is at 
the beginning of the second act. Look 
for it: ah! it must be here, where the 
lady falls down dead with hunger. 

. Ant. Dead ? 

D. El. Yes, dead. 

D, Ant. How very odd! and all these 
exclamations,—whom are they uttered 
against ? 

D, El. Against the vizier, who kept 
her six days without food because she 
rejected his addresses. 

D, Ani. Poor thing. And what a 
brute that vizier must have been. 

D. El. Yes. 

D, Ant. A very passionate man, I 
suppose ? 

D. El. Yes. : 

D. Ant. Tall, dark, a little cast in 
the eye, large mustachios ? 

D. El. That is exactly my own idea 
of him. 

D. Ant. A very animal. But he 
could not stop the lady’s tongue: just 
listen, Don Pedro, to all she says. 

D. Ped. No, I beseech you, do not 
read it. 

D. El. But itis one of the most ter- 
rible bits in the whole play. 

D. Ped. Nevertheless 

D. El. Full of fire. 

D. Ped. But—— * 

D. El. Good versification. 

D. Ped, Never mind. 

D. El. It will astound the audience 
if the actress plays it properly. 
D, Ped. Man, I have sai 

that 

D., Ant, You must at least hear the 
end of the second act. 

‘Emp. And while my commands—— 

‘Viz. And while my hopes—— 

‘ Sen. And until my enemies—— 

‘ Emp. Ascertain 

‘Viz. Sueceed—— 

‘Sen. Fall—— 

‘Emp. Hatred favour ne—— 


already 
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‘Vis. No me dejes tolerancia—— ‘Viz. Leave me no patience—— 

* Sen. Denuedo, asistea mi brazo—— ‘Sen. Boldness assist my arm—— 

‘ Todos. Para que admire la patria, el ‘ All. That the country may marvel 
mas generoso ardid, y la mas tremenda at this generous courage, and at this 
hazaiia.’ awful deed.’ 

D. Ped. Vamos, no hay quien pueda Dz Ped. It is impossible to bear such 
sufrir tanto disparate. nonsense. 

In 1787, Moratin wrote the Baron, which was not played 
until 1803, when, in spite of the applause of his admirers, it 
met with condemnation from the public. The plot turns on 
the deceptions of a supposed baron, who, after practising a 
system of fraud, and cheating every one, is detected and dis- 
graced. The idea was happy, but it was badly carried out, 
and the Baron may be pronounced the worst of Moratin’s 
compositions. 

The Mogigata,.or Hypocrite, written in 1791, was played 
in private, and in some of the provincial theatres, but not in 
Madrid until the year 1804. As a dramatic composition, it 
is perhaps the best he ever wrote, the most ingenious and 
skilful, and the characters, in which Moratin generally ex- 
celled, are remarkably well devised. 

The Si de las Ninas was brought out at the theatre de la 
Cruz in 1806, and was repeated for twenty-six successive 
evenings, with greater success than any of his preceding 
comedies; but notwithstanding its great popularity, we can- 
not think it equal to the Mogigata. It was written, like the 
Comedia Nueva, in prose. 

La Escuela de los Maridos and El Medico & Palos are 
freely translated from L’Ecole des Maris and the Médecin 
malgré lui of Moliére. The first was brought out at Madrid, 
at the theatre Del Principe, in 1812; the last at Barcelona, 
in 1814, 

It appears to us that the chief object a comic writer should 
have in view, is the correction of the particular vice on which 
he founds his work. Different means may lead him to this 
desired end. Irony and ridicule thrown on the errors of life, 
or on the prevailing follies of the time, may often show men 
as in a glass a picture of themselves from which they retreat 
in shame; and again, a faithful description of the misery to 
which self-indulgence in vice leads us, by moving or alarm- 
ing the heart, may effect a reformation where other means 
would fail. Moliére took in hand many of the follies which 
lead men astray, and showing them on the ridiculous side 
only, corrected them through the generally diffused dread of 
ridicule. Kotzebue, on the other hand, unveiling some of 
the strongest among the passions of human nature, sought by 
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means of appeals to the heart to correct its errors. Regnard 
may have made many a gamester blush: Ducange may have 
caused him to repent. Whichever way the poet may take to 
effect his object, his chief aim should ever be the strict ob- 
servance of truth, and avoidance of everything like improba- 
bility. Moratin attached himself’ firmly to these ideas, and 
together with the beauty of his language, they obtained for 
him the high rank he holds among the modern Spanish 
dramatists; ‘and Martinez de la Rosa and Gorostiza, who soon 
succeeded him, never departed from the principles he upheld 
so ably. 

In every country the stage has had its origin in national 
pride. In Greece, the life of their ancient heroes and the 
remembrance of their deeds was the first’ subject attempted; 
and as they called themselves the descendants of gods and 
demi-gods, their first dramas partook naturally of those 
pompous and highflown ideas. It was not man, or his pas- 
sions, or actions, they imitated or reasoned on; they des- 
cribed deeds supernatural, and their principal machinery were 
heaven and fate. ‘These tragedies were long considered as 
models to be followed implicitly, and their princes and heroes, 
with their fine and inflated language, the sole characters 
worthy to be regarded as tragic. It is only of late that these 
old prejudices have worn away, and that men have acknow- 
ledged that on the stage kings are, as elsewhere, but crowned 
men, and that it is unworthy of modern times to adopt 
Grecian servility to power. How absurd was the idea of 
limiting to kings and princes the influence of human passion, 
and how destructive of all sympathy on the part of the spec- 
tator, who could not identify himself with a single character 
in the tragedy! This truth generally felt, if not avowed, 
gradually } paved the way for a new style of composition, the 
only style founded in truth and nature. History was the 
mine first explored by the poets. The Spanish writers divided 
themselves afterwards into two separate classes, each, accord- 
ing to the bent of his genius, composing comedies of character 
and manners, or historical dramas; and these two classes of 
plays still occupy the Spanish stage. The works of Martinez 
de la Rosa offer some of the best specimens of this style, by 
the fidelity of their descriptions of life as it really exists, 
where princes and subjects, high and low, all claim a separate 
but an equal degree of interest. 

The Conjura acion de Venecia is one of his best plays, 
and nowhere could an historian or a poet find a more interest- 
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ing subject. Venice was a phenomenon in politics,—an 
exception to every ordinary rule of government,—a city of 
vast interest from its situation and construction,—important 
from the sway it exercised over so many countries for years, 
memorable for the abjectness of its domestic slavery. The 
empire of terror, so long triumphant over the laws of 
nature, offers many capabilities for producing strong theatrical 
effects,and the famous conspiracy, taken by the author as the 
groundwork of his play, is a tale of deep interest. The 
aristocratic government of Venice, confined to a few patricians, 
disgusted the great mass of the people, and gave rise, by their 
excessive tyranny, to numerous conspiracies among those 
who felt their chains gall them, and longed to shake off the 
bondage under which they groaned. Hence the suspicion and 
distrust inseparable from injustice, hence the cruel and 
atrocious system of espionage and of the scaffold to silence 
the complaints of the oppressed. From political motives the 
Genoese ambassador favoured the conspiracy in question, and 
the author opens the play with a scene in his house, where 
the conspirators have met to concert the best means of getting 
rid of their tyrants during the approaching carnival. The 
first act is taken up with these schemes for the future, in 
which Ruggieri, an orphan whose country and family are 
unknown, but who is in mind and heart a Venetian, plays a 
prominent part. The second opens with an interview be- 
tween the brothers Morosini, Pedro, the president of the 
Council of Ten, and Giovanni a Senator, in which they shew 
a partial knowledge, obtained by their spies, of the plot in 
agitation, and of Ruggieri’s share in it. Their conversation 
is interrupted by the approach of some one, and they conceal 
themselves, before the entrance of Laura, the daughter of 
Giovanni, who has married Ruggieri secretly, and now awaits 
his coming. In the ensuing scene her husband confides to 
her part of the conspiracy in which he is engaged, and while 
speaking, one of the listeners extinguishes the lamp in the 
saloon, and in the darkness the satellites of the tribunal rush 
in and seize Ruggieri; Laura, carried away senseless, remains 
doubtful of his fate, and in the third act, she resolves to confide 
the secret of her marriage to her father: this scene is one of 
the most interesting in the play. The father forgives her 
fault, and promises to intercede for the life of Ruggieri, 
which he does—though vainly—with his relentless brother. 
The fourth act describes the carnival in the great square of 
St. Mark, and the appearance of the conspirators who mingle 
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among the crowd, until the signal is given. In the midst of 
all this festivity and noise, which is very dramatically pour- 
trayed, the great bell strikes twelve, and with loud cries of 
“Venice and liberty,” the conspirators rise, armed with daggers 
and menacing vengeance and death to their oppressors. But 
the government is forewarned, and Ruggieri a captive, 
without the power of communicating with his friends. The 
president Morosini, in the square, deals death around him, 
and dispatches to the tribunal all who escaped destruction. 
The fifth act commences with the sitting of the tribunal, 
Laura’s supplication for Ruggieri’s life, his condemnation, and 
the discovery made by the president that he is his own child. 
Horrified at the knowledge, he rushes from the tribunal ; 
Ruggieri is led to the scaffold, and the scene falls on the last 
trying interview between him and Laura the moment before 
his death. 

The entire plot of this drama is excellently conceived, the 
interest is sustained until the end, and the high merit of the 
whole would alone entitle Martinez de la Rosa to be con- 
sidered the best of the modern dramatists of Spain: but he 
had written many others of equal merit, and among them, 
Los Zelos Infundados, a comedy on the worn-out subject 
of jealousy, which possesses every merit belonging to the 
style of writing, and shows in the happiest manner how well 
ridicule may be employed to bring men to conviction. The 
story turns on the marriage of an elderly Don Anselmo with 
a young and pretty Dofia Francisca, and his jealousy. 
Eugenio, the brother of the lady, and his cousin Carlos, agree 
to cure the husband if possible of his suspicions, which are 
daily inflamed by one of those servants whom the author des- 
cribes as so many house dogs, who bark and bite at a shadow, 
and who, at the very sight of a real thief, if he throws them 
a bit of bread, will leave the way free for him. Anselmo, 
not knowing the cousins before, is told that Carlos is 
Francisca’s brother ; and Eugenio, feigning himself deaf, 
acts in a manner to induce a belief that he is the most 
dangerous visitor the unhappy husband could have. All his 
fears are continually magnified into certainties by his artful 
servant, and they make him perform all kinds of absurdities 
with the view of ascertaining the truth of his suspicions. At 
length, quite satisfied, he drives Eugenio from his house, who 
easily manages to bribe Anselmo’s faithless servant, to give 
him admittance during his master’s absence. As it is neces- 
sary, for the execution of Eugenio’s design, that he should be 
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discovered, soon after the return of Anselmo, an extra- 
ordinary noise is heard, the wife falls at his feet in a state of 
great agitation, he rushes out to discover the cause of the 
disturbance, and at the critical moment, Carlos discovers the 
innocent trick played on him; their real characters, the 
villainy of the servants he had trusted, and the folly of his 
groundless suspicions. Don Anselmo remains astonished and 
convinced, and acknowledging his errors, promises never 
again to give way to jealousy. 

In the Si de las Ninas, Moratin showed that ill effects might 
be produced by an excess of bashfulness, produced by an 
erroneous education: in Contigo pan y Cebella, Gorostiza 
takes the directly opposite fault for the foundation of a 
comedy. 

Matilda, the daughter of a man who is acquainted neither 
with her disposition nor her taste, is in love with Eduardo de 
Contreras, a young man of talent, rich, and courted in society. 
She is ignorant of these worldly advantages; and when Edu- 
ardo asks her father’s consent to the union, and Don Pedro 
grants it very joyfully, she first discovers that his fortune 
prevents any of those obstacles which, according to all ro- 
mances she has read, should attend lovers; and suddenly 
changing her mind, refuses to marry him. Eduardo guessing 
the reason, proposes to the father an ingenious way of regain- 
ing the affections he had lost. They pretend that his uncle 
has cast him off, and that in consequence Don Pedro refuses 
to see him again. The plot succeeds ;—Matilda’s affection 
revives for the destitute lover, while her father still feigns to 
be inflexible. Eduardo persuades her to elope with him; and 
finally, on the bridegroom threatening to shoot himself, and 
the bride to take poison, an old servant is forced to become 
an accomplice in the flight. In the fourth act, we find Ma- 
tilda reduced to poverty by her marriage, without money 
enough even to procure food. She is compelled to work like 
a servant; and, still worse, Eduardo is compelled to leave her 
and go in quest of money. Thus brought to indigence, in- 
sulted by creditors, despised by former friends, she sees her 
error, and confesses that it is not mere love unguided by 
reason that can ever create happiness. This play has scenes 
which may rank with those of Molitre and Moratin; but the 
character of the heroine is carried beyond probability. Ma- 
tilda is a female Quixote; but Cervantes tells us that his 
hero was mad, and we may hence account for all his absurdi- 
ties; while we are at a loss to imagine how the most romantic 
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and exalted of heroines can cease to love a man only because 
she discovers that he is not poor. 

Breton de los Herreros, born in 1800, like all the best 
of the Spanish poets, was a soldier. He was engaged in the 
revolutionary changes from 1820 to 1823, and did not begin 
his dramatic career until 1824, when he wrote his play in 
three acts, called A la Vejez viruelas. The flattering reception 
it obtained stimulated his exertions in this field, and his works 
now amount to about one hundred and fifty in number. 
They are all exclusively Spanish in their character, full of 
fire and imagination, but they generally want originality and 
interest. The vulgarest story, the most insignificant plot, 
handled by Breton de los Herreros, is certain of popularity, 
owing to his rare talent of setting off his materials by a 
witty dialogue and flowing verses. Un Dia de Campo, for 
instance, is a delightful comedy, founded on a very meagre 
plot.—A guardian desires to marry his ward, who on her side 
is in love with a worthless gambler. Incited by an aunt, 
however, this last refuses to marry Sabina as soon as he finds 
that she has not fortune enough to enable him to live in Paris. 
The poor guardian resigns himself to his celibacy on seeing 


the conduct of those around him; and the aunt, who — 


to gain him for herself, remains disappointed and enraged at 
the failure of her plans. One extract will give some idea of 
his style: 
La amante Dojia Ruperta The tender Dofia Ruperta 
Se pega como una lapa Is as fond of her husband, Don Tomas, 
A Don Tomas su marido, As the ivy of any old wall. 
Hombre de excelente pasta, Don Tomas is very good-natured, 
Mas yo tengo para mi And yet I cannot help thinking, 
Aunque él se sonrie y calla, Although he does nothing but smile, 
Que tanta dicha le abruma That his happiness often annoys him; 
Que tanto amor le empalaga ; That his burden of bliss is more weighty 
Porque amor es una droga, Than he well knows how to support : 
De propiedades tan raras, For love is a drug of rare virtues, 
Que segun sea la dosis And as it is given with skill 
Nos da la vida 6 nos mata. It lends a new life or will kill. 


In Marcela, and Un Tercero en discordia, the author has 
undertaken to reprove society through some of its absurdities, 
without going so far as its vices. Marcela is a very amiable 
person, whose dangerous softness of character emboldens 
three lovers who are all unworthy of her notice. In the 
Tercero en discordia there is likewise a young heroine perse- 
cuted by three lovers. The two most importunate suitors are 
drawn with much talent: the one is mistrustful and jealous, 
the other a fool, who thinks himself quite sure of the affections 
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of Luciana; the third, neither jealous nor presumptuous, is a 
type of social perfection. The contrast between the three is 
so great, that it makes one of the best plots the modern stage 
can boast of. 

A multitude of dramatic authors worthy of fame and of 
esteem may be ranked after Martinez de la Rosa, Gorostiza, 
and Breton de los Herreros. Don Xavier de Burgos, the 
Duke de Ribas, the Marquess de Cagigal, Zorrilla, Gil y 
Zarate, Gil Diaz Hartzembuscht, Roca de Togores, Garcia 
Gutierrez, Arellano, Carbonell Comella, Cubillo, Godinez, 
Larra, Lobo, Pastor Salvo, Vega, Valladares, and others, 
have produced comedies that now delight the public, and 
every year raise the national stage nearer to the glory it en- 
joyed under the Philips. 

Garcia Gutierrez was unknown to the theatrical world 
until he wrote his 7robador, in 1835. ‘Those who think only 
of the classic unities of the drama would condemn the want 
of respect shown to these idols by our author. ‘The play is 
taken from an historical event of the fifteenth century, con- 
nected with the civil dissensions of the Conde de Urgel. 
The author first makes us acquainted with the family history 
of the Conde de Luna. The conversation of three servants 
informs us that the illness of the count’s eldest son having been 
attributed to witchcraft, a certain gipsy was taken up on the 
charge and burnt. Soon after, the count’s son disappeared ; 
and after a diligent search, a recently extinguished fire was 
discovered on the spot where the witch was burnt, and the 
skeleton of a child; which act of atrocious vengeance was 
unanimously given to the gipsy’s daughter, who was sought 
for in vain. At the opening of the piece the Conde de Luna, 
the brother of the boy long since disappeared, is represented 
as enamoured of Leonora de Sesse, a beauty of Arragon 
and attached to the queen’s person, but who is indifferent to 
him, having before known and loved Manrique, a troubadour 
and volunteer in the Conde de Urgel’s army. The Count de 
Luna visits Leonora, but not finding her in her apartment, 
and hearing the sound of music in the garden, he enters it, as 
Leonora had just before done at the same sound. In the twi- 
light Leonora mistakes the count for Manrique. The rivals 
fight, and the troubadour disarms the count. Don Guillen, 
Leonora’s brother, desires her to choose between a convent 
and the hand of De Luna: and after some interesting scenes 
the count agrees to look over the disparity of rank, and fight 
Manrique in the field. 
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A year is supposed to elapse before we are again intro- 
duced to the characters,—the count still suffering from the 
wound he received in the duel, but still seeking the hand of 
Leonora, who had received a false report of Manrique’s 
death, and had decided on taking the veil. De Luna then 
seeks the aid of some of his servants to assist him in carrying 
off Leonora before the ceremony ; and meanwhile the Count 
de Urgel sends Manrique with a body of troops into Sara- 
gossa, to rouse the people to revolt. While the procession 
from the convent is walking, Leonora recognizes Manrique 
among the gazers, and falls insensible in the arms of the 
nuns. ‘The scene then transports us to the cottage of the 
gipsy, where Manrique, who supposes himself her son, is 
seated. ‘Then follows a long story about the death of her 
mother ; her subsequent revenge; and how, in mistake, she 
burnt her own child instead of the Count de Luna’s. It 
follows, as a matter of course, that Manrique is the missing 
child. Meanwhile Leonora is a prey to despair in the con- 
vent: here too Manrique contrives to gain admittance, and 
after many trials he succeeds in carrying her from her prison. 
In the fourth act the Count de Luna besieges the castle in 
which they had taken refuge. Acujena, the gipsy, is taken 
prisoner by the count’s soldiers and carried to Saragossa, 
while Manrique, leaving his bride, resolves to follow and avenge 
her whom he still believes to be his mother. He is also made 
prisoner and confined in a tower, whence Leonora determines 
to liberate him, by a desperate step. She swallows poison, 
and then, by pretending to yield at length to the addresses of 
the count, she gains admittance to Manrique’s prison, where 
she finds him with the gipsy; but before she has succeeded 
in freeing him, she expires. The count, furious at his loss, 
orders Manrique to the scaffold, in spite of the prayers of the 
gipsy, who, not however until the axe has fallen, reveals to 
him that he has slain his brother, and that her wrongs are 
fully avenged. 

he drama is styled chivalrous by the author; it may 
rather be called heroic, being founded on the many models in 
Shakespeare and Calderon. Gutierrez possesses many dra- 
matic requisites; the talent of expressing a passion with 
natural simplicity, and the richness of language peculiar to 
both his great models. There are many faults, notwith- 
standing, to be found in this drama,—one of the greatest is 
the want of an individual interest in the chief personage. 
The three characters of Manrique, Leonora, and the gipsy, 
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are so equal in importance, that the reader can hardly pro- 
nounce which the author intended for the principal actor. 
To compensate for these faults, it is rarely we find in the 
same work verse and prose so harmoniously and delightfully 
blended. Some of the lines are models of tenderness and 
beauty. The following is part of a scene between Manrique 
and Leonora, after the mistake in the garden already men- 
tioned :— 


Tus lagrimas ! yo creer, How can I believe in thy tears, 

Pudiera, Leonor, en ellas, When I heard thee, but yesterday, 

Cuando con tiernas querellas. chiding 

A otro halagabas ayer ? Another in accents of tender reproach? 

Do I wrong thee in this, Leonora ? 

Leo, Si, pero juzgué, engafiada Leo, By « gentle voice deceived, 

Que éras tu; con voz pausada, I listened and believed, 

Cantar una trova oi. Twas all so like thine own. 

Era tu voz, tu laud, The melting voice, the lute, 

Era el canto seductor Pleading the lover’s suit, 

De un amante trovador The soft enchanting tone, 

Lleno de tierna inquietud. So moved me with their skill, 

Turbada perdi mi calma, My heart beat faster still ; 

Se estremecio el corazon, And by the moon’s pale light 

Y una celeste ilusion Methought I saw thy plume 

Me abraso de amor el alma, Waving amid the gloom 

Me parecié que te via And darkness of the night ; 

En la obscuridad profunda I fancied thou wert there, 

Que a la luna moribunda And with a brow of care, 

Su penacho descubria. Sighing, perhaps for me,— 

Me figuré verte alli Trembling I bent my ear, 

Con melancdlica frente I felt that thou wert near ;— 

Suspirando tristemente *Twas thee, and only thee. 

Tal vez, Manrique por mi. 

No me engaiiaba, un temblor 

Me sobrecogid un instante. 

Era sin duda, mi amante 

Era! ay Dios ! mi trovador. 


This writer seems to pride himself on conquering difficulties 
which to another would seem insuperable. In Carlos IJ he 
introduces the king confessing himself to a monk; and this 
act, in reality so absurd on any stage, is here made really 
impressive. Again, in Don Alvaro de Luna the spectator is 
interested throughout the drama in a plot which is entirely 
political, without any mixture of the passions or sentiments 
which commonly affect mankind. osamunda, a play first 
represented in 1839, has also gained the author much 
applause. The subject is the same as the tragedy of the 
same name by Addison, although there is no further similarity 
between the two. We need not detail any part of a plot 
taken from the old romances of the time. The drama is 
composed according to the rules of theatrical art, and yet has 
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the good fortune to please the sentimental reader, by the 
beauty of the poetry. Take the following specimen, addressed 
by Arthur to Rosamund :— 


Remotas tierras corri, 
Surqué dilatados mares, 
Pero nunca 4 mis pesares 
Tregua halle lejos de ti, 
Vi de la alta Bizancio 

E] imperial resplendor 
Causome su pompa horror 
Y sus placeres cansancio. 
En vano ostenté 4 mis ojos 
Fl Asia fertil su gala; 

A los perfumes que exata 
Preferia estos abrojos ; 
Que dos objetos mas bellos 
Su dulce hechizo les dan 
Patria y amor aqui estan 
Y yo moria por ellos. 

Mil veces la horrible muerte 
En las lides me cercara 
Mas mi valor la ahuyentara 
Con brazo animoso y fuerte ; 
Que si bien la apeteci 

Por infeliz, con razon 

Este triste corazon 

Por ser tuyo defendi. 
Mirame pues vencedor 
Masal lauro de mis sienes 
Tu sola derecho tienes 
Puesto me diste valor 
Qual justa deuda 6 tus pies 
Ufano vengo a rendirlo, 
Dignate pues recibirlo ; 
Que no es mio, tuyo es, 
Admitiome 4 su servicio 


En premio, no ha mucho el Rey 


Pero 4 quien sigue tu ley 

Es otra ley mi suplicio 

éY que me importan 4 mi 
Gloria y favor? los desprecio 
Tan ule tienen un precio, 
Hacerme digno de ti. 


In distant lands I’ve wander’d 
Over the sea, 

But never had a moment's joy 
While far from thee. 

The glories of Byzantium, 
Her luxury 

And pleasures tempted me in vain,— 
I pined for thee. 

While Asia’s richest perfumes 
Were breathed by me, 

My heart was with our own wild flowers 
With home and thee. 

Tis thus that love has woven 
A spell for me, 

To make the enchantments of the world 
Fall harmlessly, 

On many a field of battle 
Death frown’d on me; 

But still love nerved my arm, and bade 
Me live for thee. 

This cheered me when despairing, 
And made life dear ; 

This made me conquer in the strife, 
That thou might’st hear 

Of laurels which I proudly 
Offer to thee : 

I or thou alone hast won 
Them by inspiring me. 

I have refused high honours 
From monarchs’ hands, 

For I will vow fidelity 
To no commands 

Save thine; and all life’s glories 
Are nought to me, 

But for the hope I may become 
Worthy of thee. 


Many are the dramatic authors of our own day, over whose 


works we are forced to pass in silence: to examine only half 
of them would be a task, pleasant certainly, but too vast for 
our limits; and of the Tragedy of Spain we have omitted any 
account, for its rise and progress have differed so much from 
that of Comedy, that it demands a separate examination. 
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Art. VIL.—Concilia Provincialia, Baltimori habita, ab Anno 
1829 usque ad Annum 1840: Provincial Councils, held at 
Baltimore from 1829 to 1840. Baltimore: 1842.—pp. 208. 


HE volume before us comes like a voice across the ocean, 
from “the far west;” a voice in which are mingled 
sounds of reproach and of encouragement,—something that 
makes us look on the past and present with humiliation, and 
on the future with hope. In 1791, Dr. Carrol, Bishop of 
Baltimore, was the only Catholic prelate in North America. 
In that year he held a diocesan synod: about twenty priests 
attended it, and in its five sessions, held in due form, many 
wise and edifying decrees were made, the utility of which the 
American hierarchy acknowledge in their provincial synod of 
1829. At the close of the council, the bishop announced his 
intention of requesting from the Holy See the erection of an 
additional see, or the nomination of a coadjutor. In 1810, 
being now archbishop, he held a species of provincial conven- 
tion, rather than synod, with his three suffragans. In 1829 
the first formal provincial council of Baltimore was held: the 
fourth met in 1840. At it twelve prelates of the United 
States assisted; several bishops were wanting, from vacancies 
of sees or other causes. These synods are conducted with all 
the formalities prescribed by the pontifical ;—begun by their 
proper prayers, carried on in sessions, and divided into public 
and private congregations, and terminated by the usual 
acclamations, by the issue of synodal statutes, and by applica- 
tion to the Holy See for favours, enactments, or instructions, 
such as the assembled prelates think expedient for the general 
good. The acts of the synod here briefly described, including 
the diocesan synod of 1791, form the contents of the work 
before us,—one of those local contributions to the great 
repertory of Catholic discipline and Catholic piety, the Acta 
Conciliorum, which do so much honour to the Church dis- 
persed,—form splendid proofs of its thorough unity,—are 
glorious demonstrations of its vigour and energy, in its most 
distant and most infant portions,—and are the great pledges 
and security of the wisdom, the prudence, the zeal, and the 
holiness, as well as the unanimity, which would reign in a 
general council, should the Universal Church be again con- 
voked. Bishops thus trained in their provinces, could not 
fail to do their duty effectively on the wide arena of an 
cecumenical synod. ‘The provincial synods of Baltimore will 
in time take their place with those of Orleans or Soissons in 
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ancient times, or of Milan, under the sainted Charles, in more 
modern days, and be a monument of the immense progress 
made in the course of a few years by the Catholic Church in 
that country. These considerations naturally reflect them- 
selves back upon ourselves. Whatever difference there may 
have existed between Catholic North America and England 
a few years ago, on the score of ecclesiastical liberty, may be 
said to be now fully removed, and we may therefore ask our- 
selves the question: are we approximating to a similar state 
of EcciesrasticAL OrGANIzATION? If not, whence comes 
it? The expression which we have just used may easily be 
misinterpreted. The thoughts of many readers will probably 
at once turn to the long and warmly-debated question of the 
re-establishment of a regular hierarchy in England. It may 
be thought that we intend to discuss this important matter: 
it will in fact be considered the principal point in an article 
designated as this is. Now, it is better to prevent all dis- 
appointment at the outset, by a clear and explicit declaration 
of our sentiments and intentions. We leave, therefore, to 
every one his own opinion on the subject of ecclesiastical 
government, assuring all that what we intend to urge on our 
Catholic readers will not be much affected by their either 
desiring a hierarchy or not. But our own views are as 
follows :—first, we consider the form of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment under which we are, as necessarily a temporary and 
transitory one, preparatory to a settled and normal state ; 
secondly, we are not, on that account, anxious for changes, 
or desirous of hurrying matters; but possessing the greatest 
confidence, not merely in the personal character of those who, 
by God’s appointment, govern the Church, but still more in 
the guidance of that Holy Spirit who rules her destinies, we 
are willing to leave, with affectionate reliance, to the 
judgment of those to whom the decision belongs, every 
question of time, and mode, and extent, which such organic 
changes involve ;—thirdly, we are disposed rather to enquire 
what is owr duty at present, and how its discharge may 
influence the future. Such, therefore, is our purpose now. 
Every one has his own ideas on the benefits that would result 
from such arrangements as he would prefer. But when such 
arrangements cannot be obtained, few occupy themselves with 
thinking how far the same benefits might be secured without 
them. We easily imagine that certain results would be con- 
sequences of a given plan, and take no pains to procure them 
independently of it: nay, we will say more; what seem con- 
VOL, XII1.—NO, XXV. 16 
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sequences may be antecedents, and the best ones too for 
securing what we so much desire. Let us come, therefore, 
to the point: suppose that the Holy See thought the time 
come to bestow upon England the advantages of an ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy. It is of course believed that important 
benefits would flow from the institution. We trust this 
would be the case. But would the benefits result from the 
mere name? from the translation of our bishops from sees 
in partibus infidelium to titles within our island? from the 
change of designation which our clergy would receive? 
Would there be a spell in the term diocese which district 
has not? in the name of parish beyond that of mission ? 
“Write them together,—this is as fair a name ; 
Sound them,—it doth become the mouth as well ; 
Weigh them,—it is as heavy.” 

But our hopes are built, and justly, not on mere changes of 
titles and names, but on the new organization which our 
ecclesiastical state would receive, the greater regularity which 
would be given to its operation, the greater definitiveness 
communicated to its laws, the more perfect uniformity 
stamped on its operations. Now, we may fairly ask, could 
not many of these advantages, for such they undoubtedly are, 
be attained without waiting for any great change? Do they 
not depend in great measure upon ourselves? Further, 
would they not, in a future contingency, depend mainly upon 
our own efforts to secure them? Would not that new organ- 
ization, those new combinations, have to be the fruit of great 
energy, great application, great patience, and, what is still 
more important, great sacrifices on our parts? They would 
not spring up like flowers under our feet, beneath the magic 
of a new ecclesiastical nomenclature. They would have to 
be weighed, studied, discussed, arranged,—almost, in some 
instances, created. They would have to occupy the time and 
thoughts of more than one person; and no small share of 
intellect and learning would be necessary for the purpose. 
Now, what pledge or assurance have we, that at any future 
period we shall be more fit or more ready to take all that 
trouble than we are now? If the advantages which must 
result from a more perfect ecclesiastical organization than we 
possess, do not animate us to be at the pains of procuring it, 
so far as may be compatible with our actual state, who can 
tell us that upon a modification of that state we shall set 
vigorously to work to institute such a new, complete, but 
withal more complicated system ? 
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Again, we will ask of such as anxiously long for the time for 
maturing our ecclesiastical constitution into the ordinary form 
of Church government, how we are most likely to hasten the 
period? Is it not by showing all things, as well as ourselves, 
prepared for the change? by exhibiting the machinery 
already at work, which will then be immediately necessary ? 
by proving ourselves equal to the new demands that will then 
be made upon us, not by promises, but by acts; not in the 
future, but through the past? We trust, then, to be par- 
doned all seeming presumption, if we enter more in detail 
into this interesting topic, so naturally suggested to us by the 
American volume before us. The Catholic public has kind] 
granted us hitherto its confidence, and has not disdained to 
listen when we have boldly spoken of its wants and duties. 
We have come forward fearlessly in defence of Truth; we 
have devoted ourselves sincerely, fearlessly, and perseveringly, 
to the controversies of the age, have endeavoured, however 
imperfectly, to unravel their intricacies, and to open their 
novel features to the notice of our brethren. In fine, we have 
conscientiously striven to discharge our public duty in all 
that regards the external relations of our Church; and we will 
fearlessly rely upon credit being given us for the sincerity of 
our motives and the disinterestedness of our zeal, if we now 
venture to address ourselves to the more delicate topic of our 
own internal organization. We may individually be un- 
worthy of notice as of name; we might, if we followed our 
own inclinations, leave to betier hands,—to hands that we 
would kiss with veneration,—the handling of such a theme; 
but we feel that, as entrusted by the Catholic public with a 
certain commission to record the feelings, the exigencies, and 
the great movements of the times, and to make our publica- 
tion the repertory of the important religious questions of our 
stirring day, we should be wanting in our duty were we to 
shrink from respectfully, but plainly, stating what we be- 
lieve no time should be lost in performing. And we will 
add, that in whatever we may write that shall seem to savour 
of censure, we sincerely include ourselves; and that if we 
use the conventional form of the first person plural, it is not 
here that we may escape individuality under the shelter of a 
vague generality, but because likewise we wish to be included 
in whatever of blame, as well as of hopefulness, the subject 
before us may suggest. With this proviso, we proceed to 
illustrate in detail the general observations already made. 

It is clear that in Catholic countries the laws whereby 

16? 
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ecclesiastical administration and ecclesiastical usages are 
regulated, are of a fixed, stable, and uniform character. In 
other words, there exists in those countries a code of laws, 
recognized by all parties. ‘This code is known as the Canon 
Law. It is generally understood, that were a change to 
take place in our hierarchical constitution in England, we 
should become subject to this ecclesiastical legislature; and 
this no doubt would be a decided advantage. And at first 
sight it may appear a simple matter at once to enter into 
possession of it. ‘They, however, who have only taken a 
little pains to examine the form of that code, will pronounce 
very differently. The canon law, consisting of various 
collections of ecclesiastical laws, as the Decree of Gratian, the 
Decretals, the Extravagantes, &c., is an indigested mass of 
decisions of various ages, of unequal authority, on every 
possible religious subject, and not unfrequently of an 
apparently contradictory tenor. It is true that digests are 
not wanting, in which the various decrees are classified under 
proper titles, and collected together from the different parts of 
the code; but even these collections occupy, with such brief 
annotations as are quite indispensable, several folio volumes. 
It is no trifling study to go through these and become master 
of their contents. Nor will the reading of “ courses” or text- 
books intended for schools supply their place. These may 
be very useful; but canon-law will never be known without 
attention to the corpus juris itself. One might as well talk 
of being a lawyer after having read Blackstone, without 
knowing anything of the statutes at large. Now let us sup- 
pose ourselves placed in such circumstances as would require 
the decisions of the canon-law to be our guide, can we say 
that we are ready to apply them? that we should not be 
taken by surprise, and have then to begin a very complicated 
and very irksome duty? 

But let us come more home to our purpose. If ever the 
canon-law did come into force (according to the common 
supposition), by a modification of our Church-government, a 
serious difficulty, unconnected with any actual ignorance on our 
parts at present, would present itself. The whole body of that 
legislature has been framed under, and in contemplation of, 
circumstances totally different from those in which we should 
have to apply it. tt supposes the Roman law to be in acti- 
vity (not to say that it consequently supposes an acquaintance 
with its decisions) ; it supposes a co-operation on the part of 
the state, the recognition of independent ecclesiastical tribu- 
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nals, the free exercise of religion and of ecclesiastical 
functions, the proper and legalized existence of provision for 
all clerical offices; in one word, it supposes the enforcers and 
the subjects of the code to be living under a Catholic govern- 
ment, and, alas ! such a government as hardly a single Catholic 
government now presents. ‘To reduce, therefore, the canon- 
law to practice in this country, a most. important discrimina- 
tion and separation would have to be made in its provisions ; 
that is, a division into what would and what would not be 
compatible with our then actual position, as subjects of a 
Protestant state, which will not recognize a single ecclesiasti- 
cal act, save through the process of secular forms and the 
sanction of temporal enactments. Now in all this it is mani- 
fest that we could have but little assistance from others; that 
the study necessary to make such a division must be domestic, 
and peculiarly our own. For it would soon be discovered 
that the points on which Catholic governments chiefly prevent 
the free execution of canonical decrees, would be those in 
which we might most completely observe them. For in- 
stance,—the election and confirmation of bishops is, in almost 
every Catholic country, now regulated by a concordat, which 
takes the nomination out of the hands of chapters, and 
vests it in the crown. We should not, we trust, ever have to 
submit to such fetters: but the very indifference of our 
government to our interests would leave us unshackled in 
regard to this most important matter. Yet, how numerous, 
complicated, and most delicate are the various provisions for 
the cases which may arise in this part of Church discipline ! 
The questions lately discussed in reference to the archbishop- 
ric of Cologne may well satisfy us of this. Now, here we 
should derive but little benefit for our guidance from the 
practice of other countries,—but must study for ourselves. 
This is one example out of many which we purposely pass 
over, the more as others will arise in the course of our dis- 
cussion. The conclusions to which we must come are obvious. 
First, how do we expect to come at once at the practical 
knowledge which may one day be required from us, as to 
such grave and difficult matters? Will any new light be 
vouchsafed us? or shall we then begin to study, digest, and 
prepare, when we shall have to conclude, to know, and to 
apply? Is it not better to have all that prepared before- 
hand? or shall there be found no authoritative exposition, 
applicable to our country, of the code, which will have to 
govern us? Will private judgment have to decide the inter- 
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pretation, and applicability, and application of the various 
decrees? If so, what shall we have gained towards a definite, 
clear, and uniform system of government? But, secondly, 
will that study and labour be more urgent and proper then 
than it is now? We answer, scarcely: for it must be want 
of acquaintance with the body of law contained in the canon- 
law that suggests the idea, that it would come into force 
for the first time, upon the establishment of a hierarchy. We 
have seen, that it would be applied even then only in part. 
Now the same consideration is as true now. It is, even now, 
in part applicable. And what security have we, that we shall 
in a future contingency take more pains to see how it is to 
apply than we do now. For we are certainly overlooking 
the advantages which an ecclesiastical organization on the 
principles of canon-law, so far as possible, would confer on 
us. ‘This code may be considered under two aspects. It 
contains decisions and principles supposing a hierarchial con- 
stitution ; but it likewise contains many more that are inde- 
pendent of it. It has much that applies to chapters, pro- 
bends, parishes, metropolitans, and suffragans; much that 
refers to judicial examinations, witnesses, testaments, &c. ; 
the former of which is not now, and the latter perhaps never 
will, be applicable to us. But it likewise has much that 
relates to the episcopal and priestly duties in matters belong- 
ing to their primary and wsteatel denalione, and much that 
appertains to their relation with their flocks, which it would 
be most useful, most religiously beneficial, to have even now 
brought out, well known, and established as practical princi- 
ples. And if this be neglected by us at present, will not 
future calls for precision be as likely to be overlooked ? 

By way of illustration, let us take the subject of benefices 
and presentations. Supposing a hierarchy to exist, it is 
highly improbable, that, for many years at least, its appoint- 
ment would lead our faithful to alter their plan with regard 
to ecclesiastical endowments. Very few more of these would, 
in consequence of such a measure, be invested with the con- 
ditions required by the canon law, to constitute a benefice 
properly so called, or conferring the rights secured to such a 
provision. In fact, we see insuperable difficulties to it ; espe- 
cially in our present arrangements for clerical education. 
Whatever application, therefore, of canon law, may be at some 
future time requisite or expedient on this subject, may be, 
nay is, as requisite at present. What is the consequence of 
our want of this? Why, that during the last twenty years 
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and more, we have been agitated. by the repetition of the 
same disputes regarding the jus patronatus, and right of pre- 
sentation; harassed by the same discussion of the same texts, 
the same assertions, and the same denials ; and scandalized too 
often by the same unseemly conduct towards ecclesiastical 
dignity and authority, such as has been lately exhibited 
towards one of our prelates, the model of every ecclesiastical 
virtue, in a pamphlet wholly unfit to be further alluded to, 
on a question now pending of presentation. How much 
should we not have gained—for the very prevention of evil is 
gain—had we known, upon authority to which all would sub- 
mit, what was the extent to which the definitions of the 
canon-law could be considered applicable to our state, and 
what were the practical rules whereby the rights of the bishop 
and the patron could be respectively determined. We should 
not then have seen the most contradictory expositions of the 
same matter of ecclesiastical discipline, still less the offensive 
and degrading legal arguments employed, whereby the func- - 
tions of a successor of the apostles are brought down to the 
level of a mere conventicle preacher, and the rule over God’s 
altar treated on equality with the rights of a speculator in 
meeting-house buildings. Now, if we have already felt the 
serious inconvenience of such a state of uncertain legislation, 
and are likely to feel it again long before we have a hierarchy, 
nay, if we shall be no better off in regard to this matter, even 
when a hierarchy exists, why wait for a future indefinite 
period, and not at once proceed to secure to ourselves that 
complete organization in this regard which need not be 
delayed ? 

What, then, our readers will perhaps ask us, is our prac- 
tical remedy? For it would be mere superciliousness on our 
part to blame, and make no suggestions for an improvement. 
We answer, then, let a small but active commission be ap- 
pointed, by proper authority, approved even, if necessary, by 
the Apostolic See, composed of persons of acknowledged pru- 
dence, sagacity, learning, and application; so situated as to 
have access not only to the best works, but still more to 
living and experienced authorities, well versed in the con- 
dition of our country, its laws and customs. Let them, with 
unwearied diligence, go through the whole body of canon 
law, sifting every decree, and culling thence whatever is now, 
or may hereafter be, applicable to us; consulting actual 
practice, especially in countries situated similarly to our own, 
and exemplifying with proper cases whatever might give 
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rise to doubt or perplexity. We do not see much difficulty 
in executing such a plan; very few years would suffice for 
maturing it, and giving us its fruits. 

Hitherto we have spoken entirely of the canon law; the 
same — be said of every other element of Church-govern- 
ment. ‘The American collection before us naturally suggests 
one. We must wait, it is true, for a hierarchy, before we 
can hope to hold a provincial council; but there is no need 
of waiting till then for diocesan synods. Benedict XIV, in 
his classical work on this subject, has clearly laid down and 
proved, that vicars apostolic are as fully entitled to hold 
them as bishops in ordinary. Now, though far greater would 
be the benefits of a provincial or national convention of 
bishops, there can be no doubt that those resulting from local 
councils (which, moreover, would be the best preparation for 
more general ones) would be immense, far beyond what can 
be supplied by any other substitution. There the clergy, 
with their bishop at their head, would be parties to all the 
statutes passed, would subscribe to them at the foot of the 
altar, after the solemn sacrifice had there been offered up to 
implore the light of the Spirit of Truth on their deliberations 
and decisions: these would have a serious weight upon their 
minds, in consequence of the sublime and venerable prayers 
which would have sanctioned them, and the sacred character 
of the entire assembly. The statutes thus framed would 
secure to each district at least decision, uniformity, and 
clearness of proceeding, upon points now left vague, doubtful, 
or of private judgment: in other words, there would be a 
compact ecclesiastical organization in each district, and it would 
not be difficult afterwards to bring all these well-ordered parts 
into a homogeneous and harmonious unity. 

The same may be said of other ecclesiastical forms, not as 
yet adopted, but as practicable with us as in Catholic coun- 
tries; nay, almost of every form of ecclesiastical proceeding 
which the Church in her wisdom has thought proper to define 
and to insert either in her ritual or her pontifical. We can 
hardly conceive, for instance, the form of visitation prescribed 
in the latter to be observed without its proving a perfect 
guarantee for the decency of God’s holy place, and the perfect 
order of all that remotely or immediately appertains to his 
worship. It would relieve the local pastor of the often pain- 
ful and invidious duty of reproving his flock for their neglect 
on this score, and of appealing to their charity and generosity; 
and it would soon be a mattcr of ambition to deserve the 
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commendation rather than the blame of the superior authority. 
In like manner, why should not all the formalities required by 
the laws of the Church respecting the erection of confrater- 
nities, nay, even of religious houses, be observed, proper 
petitions made, deeds and charters granted, and the privileges 
and rules be sanctioned by the proper authorities of the 
Church? Surely in all these and many other matters there 
exists no obstacle to a proper ecclesiastical organization now : 
and whatever advantages we might later hope for, may be at 
once possessed. 

If we descend to matters of more current use, the same 
reasoning will apply. Any one who goes into the chancery 
of a bishop ruling over a small diocese in a Catholic country, 
and sees for how many individuals it furnishes unceasing 
occupation,—some of them obliged to have taken the highest 
degree in theology or law,—will conclude that the system of 
ecclesiastical business there followed must go very much into 
detail: and so in fact it is. ‘Though much that is there done 
would not be wanted with us, yet there is much to be advan- 
tageously copied. We may instance the exact manner in 
which all that relates to matrimonial dispensations is trans- 
acted and recorded; not to speak of ordinations, faculties, &c. 
Of course we presume that all such matters, belonging as 
they do to a department of offices beyond our sphere of 
observation, are accurately attended to; but we believe it is 
in a more private and less official form than abroad. The 
same attention paid to the forms prescribed in the ritual (so 
far as our unhappy circumstances will permit), in the dis- 
charge of even secondary duties, would soon complete a 
system of ecclesiastical organization such as would secure to 
us at once many blessings and advantages now contemplated 
as with a prophet’s eye, and sighed for as though yet shut up 
in the womb of futurity. 

But there yet remains a great difficulty to meet. We 
surely are not so blind as to imagine that great advantages 
can ever be purchased without corresponding sacrifices. Are 
we ready on all hands to make them? If not, shall we be, 
when the time comes for which many look? Is not this a 
case in which we may fairly argue prospectively from the 
present? The more perfect system of ecclesiastical organ- 
ization which we contemplate will require, come when it 
may, a surrender of conveniences, privileges, and cherished 
advantages. The transaction of business will involve trouble, 
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more attention to minute forms, more reading and writing 
and consulting than we have, perhaps, been accustomed to. 
Some delays too may occur; and what before could be done, 
so to speak, off-hand, will have to go through a prescribed 
routine. All this may be irksome; but no good will ever be 
done without such provisions. Again, can it be the serious 
idea of the Catholic body that a hierarchy can be granted while 
those who constitute it are left in their present condition ? 
We have no hesitation in saying that it would be almost un- 
becoming in the Holy See to appoint bishops who, through 
the apathy or poverty of their flocks, are constrained to have 
committees to appeal on their behalf to public charity. 
Without a proper, at least a decent provision for the neces- 
sary exigencies of a hierarchy, it is folly, we think, to expect 
it. Even Australia has run before us in the race, we have no 
doubt in no small part, on this very account. And surely 
such a provision should be made at once, and not have to be 
thought of when it is urgent. Nay, the want of it will be a 
main obstacle to the idea of a change of system being ever 
entertained. That preliminary organization which we have 
most imperfectly and hurriedly described in this article, 
requires, moreover, that whatever may at a future period be 
necessary, should be set about at once. 

Our proposal is simple. Let us set to work, clergy and 
laity, to secure to ourselves as many of the advantages of a 
hierarchical organization as our present state will admit of. 
Let us make ourselves “a Church” as nearly as our past 
sufferings and present destitution will allow. Let us eagerly 
seize on all present blessings, as the best means of deserving 
and of qualifying ourselves for greater and future ones. No 
doubt much has been done for the material renovation of our 
state. We have gathered together the scattered stones of 
our profaned sanctuary, and have builded them up into a 
second temple, inferior to the first, but still not without its 
glories. The fire has been re-kindled upon the altar; the 
priests have sounded again their trumpets, and proselytes 
have crowded to the solemnity. But the rule of the Holy City 
is not yet restored; the republic of God is under temporary 
——r of government; its priests and rulers have not yet 

een fully ordered, classified, or able, with full efficacy, to 


display the beauties of their ministry. This is what we now 
want. Let us show our separated neighbours that within our 
Church remains at all times an indestructible energy, a sap of 
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life, which can make a withered trunk put forth branches, a 
chance-scattered seed grow up into a mighty tree; that we 
can not only erect beautiful temples to the God of our 
fathers, but soon construct, in compact unity of design, a 
living, holy, and powerful Church. 








NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Contrasts; or a parallel between the Noble Edifices of the Middle 
Ages, and corresponding Buildings of the Present Day. By 
A. W. Pugin, Architect. Dolman: 1841. 

Wirt, satire, argument, and a strong perception both of the beau- 

tiful and the humorous, are here brought into action. Not many 

words are given—none are needed—to set forth the author’s mean- 
ing: his magic pencil has done all. What a world of ideas are 
suggested by the ancient and modern poor-houses in contrast !— 
would we could see the day when some approximation might be 
made in the state of things to the scenes recorded here,—and, we 
have no doubt, correctly. We trust to find an early opportunity of 
discussing modern and ancient architecture in contrast. The admi- 
rable paper on ecclesiastical architecture in a recent number, will, 
we trust, prove only the commencement of an interesting series. 

We intend, on a very early occasion, to draw attention to Mr. 

Pugin’s lectures on architecture, delivered at St. Mary’s College. 

This work, both as to its text and illustrations, is calculated to 

form an era in the revival of the true principles of Christian art. 


Flowers from the Holy Fathers. C. Dolman: 1841. 


Tue name of the author of this work is not given, but it is evident 
that he is a learned as we!l as a pious man; his book is one which 
we think has been wanted by the Catholic public, and will be highly 
acceptable. Short quotations from the fathers are given in the 
original language, embracing a variety of doctrinal points, and still 
more of those which the mind would delight to dwell upon in medi- 
tation; and each of these is translated into elegant English verse ; 
forming a large body of sacred poetry, written in the purest taste 
and the most devotional spirit. Such a work need only be known 
to be valued; indeed we think no family should be without it, and 
the more so as there is great variety in the metre of the different 
pieces, and many of them would form charming hymns if set to 
music, 
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Supplement to the History of British Fishes. By W. Yarrell, 1839, 

History of British Reptiles. By Thomas Bell. 1839. 

General Outline of the Animal Kingdom, and Manual of Compa- 
rative Anatomy. By Thomas Rymer Jones. 1841. 

TueEseE three works, published by Van Vorst, are most valuable 

additions to zoological science, which is greatly indebted to this 

most spirited publisher. As we propose before long to draw the 

attention of our readers to the immense progress made of late years 

in this most interesting branch of science, we shall abstain for the 

present from any more particular notice of these valuable works. 


Canadian Scenery. Illustrated by Bartlett. 

Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland. Illustrated by Bartlett; 
G. Virtue. 

TueEse beautiful works continue to be issued by Mr. Virtue. The 

price is most moderate, the scenes well chosen, and the illustrations 

exhibit a very high state of art. 


On the Use and Study of History. By W. Torrens Mc Cullagh, 
LL.B. Machen, Dublin, 1842. 


Tus volume consists of a series of six lectures upon the study of 
history, delivered at the theatre of the Mechanics’ Institution, 
Royal Exchange, Dublin. We are not surprised that at their close 
“a public requisition, signed by those who had heard them, was,” 
as the author informs us, “the cause of their publication ;” for 
amidst something of verbiage and repetition which the fire-side 
reader will detect, they contain noble views, solid information, and 
bursts of glowing eloquence, which no man capable of appreciating 
them would like to lose from amongst the stored-up treasures of his 
intellect. It is evident that there has been a good mutual under- 
standing between himself and his auditory, since Mr. M‘Cullagh 
has ventured to begin his course of information by reproof ;—by 
the “hope that all of us are equally sorrow-stricken and ashamed, 
whenever we think upon the ill-cultured and unfruitful energies of 
our country.”—(Introd. p. 1.) 

The warmth of sympathy and patriotism manifested in these 
discourses, rendered such admonitions grateful ; and towards their 
conclusion Mr. M‘Cullagh could venture to speak freely upon more 
delicate topics. When touching upon the claims of the Catholic 
Church to their respect, he thus addressed his mixed auditory :— 

‘“‘ But there were two powers which, when once the first shock was 
over, rapidly recovered strength and vigour, and which watching 
their opportunity, and how they might take advantage of the con- 
tinual embroilments of the feudal lords,—soon attained to inde- 
pendence. These were the clergy, and the burghers of the walled 
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towns. Of the former I shall say but little, lest my motives 
should possibly be misconstrued. The time for such discussions as 
the history of the Church must give rise to, has, I think, hardly 
yet arrived in Ireland, I might tell you many interesting truths, 
which ought to offend neither sect or party; but I feel that I have 
your confidence, and I will not easily risk its continuance. *Tis 
not my fault,—tis not yours perhaps,—that your temper has been 
brought to that state, wherein you cannot bear to hear many sub- 
jects spoken of which it concerns you to understand. For me, I 
think it no light matter—tis a gratification I shall never cease to 
feel, that in a state of society so wounded and so sore as this of 
ours in Ireland, you have borne with me good-humouredly thus 
far :—that you have suffered one coming to you with no authority, 
no credentials, and few prejudices in his favour,—to set before you 
in all truth and honesty, many things which both sides have hereto- 
fore been taught to look upon as contraband. Iam glad—glad for 
your sakes as well as for my own,—that these lectures upon history 
have been listened to by so many of each sect and party. Poor 
and scanty as the mental fare has been which I have set before you, 
I trust it has been yet enough to prove that you are fit for better 
and other things, than hitherto you have been put off with. We 
have talked here together openly upon history, its use and study ; 
it is not likely after this night that you and I shall converse upon 
this theme. You will easily find better, abler, wiser guides; I shall 
have served my humble turn, and have other work to do. Yet one 
thing I would ask you ere we part, do any of you feel less love of 
country—less love of God—less love of one another, on account of 
anything I have bid you taste of here? And if not—were it not 
worth your while deeply to consider, whether even in those things 
that you have most feared to touch, and in those feelings of each 
other you have most condemned,—there may not be some good ?— 
whether you might not all be happier and better men, and your 
afflicted land have more pride and hope infused into her sick heart, 
if you spent, as you have done here, a little more time in calm and 
earnest searching after truth—truth which all may profitably learn, 
—and a little less time in tearing to shameful tatters the peculiar 
tenets you respectively espouse ?” 

It is impossible for those who are in some degree removed from 
the excitement, not to glance with dismay at such an unpeaceable 
state of society as is here pointed out; and all, when thinking 
calmly, must deplore it: but there is hope in the instructions of 
such men as our author. Not indifferent as it appears to us to 
any essential point of belief, capable of manly earnestness in 
striving for all that man is bound to prize ; still it isin the nature 
of his studies and (probably) in his character, that he can take a 
dispassionate view of passing occurrences. An historian accus- 
tomed to take an elevated survey of the vicissitudes of nations, and 
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of the wonderful events which time brings forth, should of all men 
be most capable of enduring with patience “the darkness of a 
season;” if to such knowledge he adds the eye of faith, skilled to 
trace the dealings of the Almighty, and to discern his power 
bringing good from evil, is he not pre-eminently fitted to teach 
a struggling people lessons of hope as well as fortitude? The 
people of Ireland should indeed study history, that they may learn 
from it how wonderfully the Almighty has fitted certain people, to 
work out his own peculiar purposes upon this earth, and carried 
them forward to that end, not without tribulation; as without 
tribulation what great purpose ever yet has been attained? Their 
own is such a nation; some future historian, of happier and more 
Catholic times, looking back upon the battle which the Church 
has waged with the powers of darkness, shall point out with aston- 
ishment the peculiar destinies of the Irish people ;—how they 
have been preserved unwasted by continual calamities, faithful 
amidst persecution, amidst privation, misfortune, and insult, still 
buoyant with energy and courage ; so that the sufferings which, 
humanly speaking, must have crushed them, have but had the 
effect of driving them from their country, to be in every land under 
the sun, the missionaries of the one true faith ; every where they 
have planted the cross; the nucleus of almost every Church that 
we can name as of late years established, has been the Exile of 
Erin. And when this their missionary destiny shall have pro- 
duced its results, and their descendants are exulting in it, and in 
the glorious trials by which it was attended, will they not look 
with pity and forgiveness, even with love, upon those who were in 
the hands of the common Creator the instruments by which it was 
carried out? We cannot doubt it ; their feelings towards their 
English fellow-countrymen will then be in accordance with the 
dispensation of Providence, who has brought blessings upon 
England, and is building up again his Church amongst her reli- 
gious people, by means of those whom they persecuted not in 
malice, but, like Saul, in zealous ignorance. Happy to.every 
Catholic heart will be those times ! and we seem to have a fore- 
taste of their coming when we find the calm, ennobling instruc- 
tions of such a man as Mr. M‘Cullagh, received amidst party 
distractions with so much grateful pleasure. We have said that he 
is no sceptic philosopher, no misnamed Liberal ; although with 
generous courtesy he can waive all subjects of offence, nevertheless 
he has the clue to history, and, choosing well his ground, he can 
teach others likewise to use it. Take as an instance the following 
tribute (which we have given at what length we can) to the 
influence of the Church at that great crisis of the world’s history— 
the downfall of the Roman empire. 

“ *Twas the solemnest epoch in the lifetime of man—that, when 
the civilization of two thousand years,—unionized into one gigantic 
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fabric by the power of Rome, so that the whole trust and worth.of 
nations was by compulsion made to rest thereon—began visibly to 
break down. ’Twas the sultriest hour of time. The sweat-drops 
of terror fell, and made echo in their fall. The loosing of the 
chariot-steeds of barbarism was heard afar, and men knew not 
what it meant, for they had never heard the like before. Vague 
feelings of their helplessness and danger—-vague forebodings of 
unknown evils overcast their sapless hearts. They had time to fly 
—but whither? They had hands and brains, but the hands were 
nerveless, and ‘ the formidable pilum, which had subdued the 
world, dropt from them ;’—the brains were crammed full of con- 
troversial logic, so that there was no room in them for manly 
thoughts. Men had been bent and bowed for centuries to believe 
the lie, that one arch of power is enough for all Mankind,—that it 
is safest and best for many nations to trust all to one. All rivalry 
or competition was not only dead, but it was a thing forgotten; it 
had come to be a rude, uncivilized, unenlightened thing. ‘There 
stood but one world-spanning arch,—but one only tolerated or 
known bridge over anarchy... .. Downward it totters,—crum- 
bles down, with its multitudinous load. They sink wailing, sink 
with whatever they possess of valuables—valuables as they called 
them ; and doubtless dragging with them much also of true value 
into the unwritten grave. Yet is not all lost. Christianity re- 
mained a refuge for the drowning civilization of antiquity. The 
Church sank not. Since the unannalled days of the first flood, 
when the primitive science, art, and knowledge of mankind were 
destroyed, there had been nought within comparison so appalling to 
the unsheltered world as this Scythian tide; and, as in the elder 
tempest, there was no salvation but in an ark of safety of no human 
providence or contriving. The Church alone outrode the storm. 
When its surging crest of ruin rose most high, the cross rose with 
it, and above it still. The barbarians embraced Christianity ; and 
when the vanquished felt that between them and their conquerors 
there was one tie, that of a common faith,—they said within them- 
selves, ‘surely the bitterness of death is passed.’ It was the 
Church that saved whatever could be rescued from the universal 
wreck ; in her sanctuary were preserved for subsiding times, the 
laws, and a few hastily snatched up records of a drowned antiquity. 
On, on, with force as if for ever, the gush of Scythia and Bur- 
gundia roars. All political power is overwhelmed in its weltering 
wave. The Church alone sinks not. It alone presumes to beard 
and to reprove—to rebuke and to restrain its rage. Immortal faith 
saves human hope from dying. All this is assuredly no scoffing 
matter. Sceptic sarcastic Gibbon was no man to write its history : 
when next it shall be written, pray that it may fall into far different 
hands. Can we imagine anything so crushing of all hope of pro- 
gress, as the state of things that would have been, had antiquity 
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been entirely lost? Cuan we conceive a more exalting proof of a 
superintending wisdom in the affairs of men, than the provision 
whereby religion was made to guard that perilled treasure? Let 
us recollect, that had the Christian era fallen five centuries later, 
no common ground of mercy or of pity would have been found at 
the invasion of Italy ; and thus the experience of the whole period, 
from the records of Moses down to Justinian, would be now a guess 
field or a blank, That human nature would have created its work 
anew, we doubt not; but the difference to us this day had been 
immeasurable.” —pp. 288-292. 

We think it hardly possible but that some of his auditory must 
hereafter feel the wish to retrace the characteristics of the Church, 
as here set forth, and we ask nothing more. We must, however, 
drop this somewhat polemical view of a work which has nothing of 
the sort in its own nature; but, on the contrary, is fitted, as far as 
it goes, to do good, and give pleasure to all classes of readers. The 
lectures commence with a strenuous exhortation to the general cul- 
tivation of the mind, and to the study of history in particular, which 
is based upon manly and reasonable motives. We recommend the 
following argument, with its illustration and most practical com- 
ment, to those who shrink from enlightening the poorer orders of 
society, in the hope of thus keeping them more easily governed, and 
from some vague idea that innocent simplicity and ignorance must 
be synonymous. 

“ Fear is the cruellest of master passions; and that intellectual 
twilight, which may not incorrectly be termed educated ignorance, 
is the congenial dwelliag-place of popular suspicion. There is no 
remedy for this debasing, self-tormenting fear, but in that improve- 
ment of popular education, whereof the cultivation of history must 
be an essential part..... Remember how that accursed witchery 
of illiterate times—the art of magic, rose. A few men given to 
study and the exploring of nature’s secrets, were tempted by the 
irresponsible power their discoveries gave them, at first to play 
with, and at last to trade on the credulity of the multitude. The 
secrets were not secrets of nature’s whispering, but of the unedu- 
cated Chaldeans and Egyptians, in classic times, and of the equally 
ignorant European populace in later ages. .... What has enabled 
us to learn with cheerfulness instead of trembling,-—with boyhood’s 
gay bold heart of curiosity, instead of old age’s all-suspecting and 
door-bolting fear,—the laws of harmony, analogy and beauty, that 
hold the mighty fabric of this outer world together? What but 
the popularization of physical knowledge,—the multiplication of 
cheap and intelligible books,—the existence of such institutions as 
that within whose walls we are now gathered? This is the true 
progress of society,—-the lasting and real emancipation of the many, 
from that most base of thraldoms,—the thraldom of their own igno- 
rance and fears.”—pp. 30, 31, 37. 
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These, however, aré arguments forrulers ; but there are not want- 
ing many addressed to the people themselves, safe and practical, 
exciting them to cherish and rouse up the nobler part of their own 
beings ; and, grounded upon a Christian sympathy for the ditficulties 
of that condition of life, whose toils should surely be lightened, as 
far as possible, by those who owe to them so much of their own 
happiness. 

‘*Cankered as the monetary ties ’twixt man and man are grown, 
—jealous as capital is instinctively, with regard to its safety,—sus- 
picious as labour naturally is of its insensible employer,—with 
usury griping at its throat, and machinery deafening all expostula- 
tion with its iron roar of improvement,—the life of industry has 
come to be no better than a permanent state of war,—with the 
gains and the glories, now and then, of war, but never without its 
hazards, its losses, its selfishness, its unnumbered miseries and 
broken hearts. ’Twas not—twas not for this and nothing else,— 
’twas not to dance this death-round without pause, or rest, or 
breathing time,—that you, or any one of you, were made. Man is 
not fitted by his nature, to spend an uninterrupted existence in the 
mad-house of toil. Mad with avarice, or mad with loathing,-—-mad 
with the hell-hope of a golden coffin, or mad with vexation and 
despair, he must grow, if no other thoughts or things interrupt the 
monotony of labour. He may preserve his outward health, if he 
be of singularly robust constitution ; he may thrive apace, flourish, 
and do well in trade; but himself, as a moral being, he has ceased 
to be. His value to society around him is destroyed. He cannot 
cheer another, who is cheerless in his own heart; he cannot sym- 
pathise with the generosity, enjoy the mirth, share in the sorrow, or 
love the worth of those around him, who is engrossed by any one 
mechanical routine, and the eternally recurring thoughts connected 
with it. Heaven forbid that I should say to you, be less industrious 
than you are. Iam sure your happiness depends upon your being 
able and willing to earn, each of you, an independent livelihood, by 
the sweat of your brow,—but not by the sweat of your heart. I 
would have the working man tho master of his toil, and not its 
slave. I would never wish him to neglect his business; but still 
less would I have him, for business’ sake, forget himself—that 
spiritual, immortal self, for which he is accountable. Let him re- 
member that he is a workman, but let him never forget that he is a 
man.”—pp. 41, 42. 

But we must pass on more rapidly. The answer to the ques- 
tion, “ What is history ?” Contains much that is highly valuable. 
Clear views of the objects to be kept in view in the study of it, of the 
sort of wisdom to be attained by it; a definite aim in short is set 
before the mind, which will save many a young student from dis- 
couragement. It must be acknowledged, however, that mixed up 
with this better stuff, are several long and wordy declamations, 
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which could have been well spared—rendered amusing to the ear by 
catching words and turns of expression like Carlyle’s, but which we 
suspect would be found rather meagre if the meaning were given 
unadorned. “ Dry facts,” which our author calls “ grim scaffolding,” 
“cold dry bones,” &c., are the great objects of his vituperation, 
taking the place of the “ Shams,” which Carlyle places in the head 
list of cardinal sins. Now we would humbly suggest that dry facts 
are after all (with a little exercise of the student’s ingenuity) the 
ground-work of philosophy, and that moreover there is some chance 
of coming at the truth with respect to them ; whereas the excessive 
prying into men’s motives and private characters has led to much 
frightful injustice. There is something bordering on morbid 
curiosity in those cravings of the mind, which are encouraged in 
the following words. " 

“ Lists of events are historic skeletons; you cannot recognise 
them, though you stared at them for ever: and they have no voice 
to give an account of themselves. Of what good are these to you? 
You want a friend who can speak to you, as ye walk together by 
the shores of the unfathomed past. You want to hear his sighs 
for irreparable ill, to watch his quivering lip as he recounts, with 
pride, the fortitude and self-denial he would immortalize. You 
want to listen to his joyous laugh, and trace the furrow of his 
tears ;—you want to be upon such terms with him as to know the 
cause of both,—wherefore his exultation and his sorrow. Such a 
friend is history ; but that dumb, pulseless, motionless, irrecogniz- 
able collection of dry facts and dates, which sometimes are denomi- 
nated such, is not history.”—pp. 89-90. 

Let us not be understood to depreciate that seeking for the hid- 
den wisdom of history which our author so sedulously inculcates, 
and without which indeed it would be valueless; but we have seen 
instances of the facility with which, when too far tortured for a 
meaning, these dry facts will lend themselves to every theory which 
prejudice or wild imagination would draw from them, which make 
us somewhat dread the unqualified advice to every dabbler in his- 
tory, that he should not rest satisfied till he has caused these dry 
bones to rise and live. A most useful portion of the work succeeds 
to this more generalizing introduction: it is a clear, masterly, com- 
prehensive survey of the best historians of ancient and modern 
times. There are omissions in it certainly which surprise us, and 
we think that, in accordance with the ideas we have animadverted 
upon, the author has too generally recommended detached portions 
of history,—fragments partaking of the character of biographies, 
rather than such more comprehensive histories as can alone give 
the student a distinct frame-work wherein to hang his portraits, or a 
general idea of the fate of nations, and the nature of God’s dealings 
with them ;—but the author has expressed the difficulties of selec- 
tion amidst modern historians so admirably, drawing so beautiful a 
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parallel betwixt them and those encountered by the student of 
ancient history, that we cannot resist the pleasure of quoting his 
own words :— 

“ Our perplexity in attempting to survey ancient history, arose 
from there being so little to be known of it; the embarrassment of 
modern history is caused by there being so much. Our task in the 
field of antiquity, was to follow the illuding stream, and if possible 
to detect its fountain. Our attention in modern times, is distracted 
by the brawling of separate, yet closely neighbouring currents, 
none of whose origins we have leisure to investigate accurately, and 
many of whose interminglings, not here or there, but almost every 
where, baffle the most critical and experienced ken. 

** When we trod the road of early dawn, we marked each haughty 
wayfarer as he issued forth of his natal glen; we had time to ex- 
amine his bearing,—to hear his account of himself,—to note his 
marauding demeanour,—to hazard a guess as to what he did with 
his plunder, while, for his appointed season, he lorded it ruthlessly 
on Time’s highway. By and bye, we saw a new and younger rival 
dart forth and suddenly beset his path ;—we beheld them struggling 
for pre-eminence—for life; who shall have the prey ?—the real 
owners daring not ask for it ;—they appear as claimants, nowhere. 
This is the impression left on us by the greater part of antiquity, 
as its chief terrors passed us on that dark mountain road. But we 
now approach the fair green. Itis broad day. The sun of national 
liberty is up; and the busy kingdoms of the earth,—as in the 
market-place of civilization,—throng and bustle there,—tolerating 
no single-handed browbeater any more,—not dreaming indeed of 
such ; but occupied with infinite variety of traffic, novelty, inter- 
change of ideas, comparison, differences of opinion, discussion, 
party squabbles, and short-lived animosity or friendship. Perma- 
nence,—the very look of permanence,—is gone. Change is the 
order of the day. So quick are the mutations grown, that if you 
let go the hand of one whom you knew and understood perfectly, 
and in a little while come to look for him, he is not to be recognised 
or found. His garb has been altered so in the interval, that in 
vain you seek him by the exterior signs once familiar to your eye ; 
or he has departed wholly from che place he occupied, and it knoweth 
his voice no more.”—pp. 281-283. 

This beautiful passage occurs towards the conclusion of the work, 
when the author, having freed himself from the more admonitory 
portion of his lectures, indulges himself and his audience in a brief 
and most poetical survey of the destiny of the ancient nations of the 
earth: there is splendid writing in his masterly notice of Egyptian 
history and the character of their nation and its monuments,— 
“with frenzied zeal, rising up in revolt against the sentence of that 
bitter law, ‘Thou shalt perish’” (page 242), but we have not space 
for it : we can give but one farther extract, in order to do justice to 
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our author’s eloquence, before we close a volume from which we 
have derived much pleasure :— 

* But the tents of Japhet resemble not the tents of Shem. In 
bold relief—like some immutable and immortal group of sculpture, 
standing before a gorgeous, vast, but ever-wavering, drapery—the 
Greek republics stand upon the margin of the narrow sea, that 
severs them from the Asian empires 

“Greece began her joyous day with a hymn to the Wind. The 
empires of the east, like giants born in a blind cave, trusted to 
darkness and brute force, and stumbled over each other’s huge 
forms, as they struggled which of them should have the key, they 
would fain have turned upon the liberty and progress of mankind. 
The vitality of Greece lay in her amazing diversity of action. 
Every pulse in her restless frame kept a time of its own, wholly 
different from the rest. The monotony whereat all orientalism 
aimed, could it have been imposed on Greece, would have driven 
her mad. Not at the price of fabled treasure, could she have been 
induced to sell her intense and untiring ‘ove of action. Energy— 
which literally signified the being at work of some sort—was her 
morning wish and midnight dream. It took various directions— 
art, war, commerce, discovery, colonization, wealth, sophistry ; but 
every Greek sympathized with every other man of his race, in the 
desire and determination to preserve the right and freedom of each 
to pursue whichever of these he specially preferred. 

“ The indistinct and unequal opening of Greek history is invested 
with a peculiar and characteristic charm. We know, or fancy that 
we know, who built the City of the Sun ;—when we look for the 
ruins of Babylon, we think of Nabonazar ;—and our only concep- 
tion of the beginning of the Persian monarchy is part of the biogra- 
phy of Cyrus. Each sultry day of empire, both before and since, 
commenced with the brilliant rise of some one self-containing source 
of lustre and attraction. But none can point out when the eventful 
day of Grecian life began. As morning breaks, we hear the tears 
of night still falling heavily and fast ; the heavens are still charged 
with unspent thunders; and fitfully the eddying blast utters its 
wild sigh. Here and there the clouds open, and the young light 
laughs in upon this isle, or vale, or hill, too soon to be withdrawn 
again, and all but its brief memory effaced by heaven’s impenetrable 
frown. Meanwhile the blue sky clears over other and more fortu- 
nate hills; and continues bright and cheerful for a longer time. 
For none, however, is the natal hour calm, or the spring of day un- 
interruptedly serene ; and out of the crowd of separate and inde- 
pendent city-states, whose coeval influence on the world and on 
each other, forms the wondrous history of the land called Greece,— 
not half a score can be shown to have been cotemporaries.”— 
pp. 255-258. 

We wish sincerely that there were more such lecturers. We are 
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persuaded that Mr. Mc Cullagh will have kindled a flame in many a 
young heart; that he will have stimulated the energy, and pointed 
out the way to great attainments: there are many, too, of mature 
years, who had long since subsided into indulgence in that “ tempt- 
ing confectionary” he so heartily abuses in the historical novel, 
whom he may have roused and assisted to resume so noble a study, 
and one which, at the present moment, offers peculiar grounds of 
interest. 





The Ambassador's Wife, by Mrs. Gore. Bentley: 1842. 


WE regret much to notice this vapid production as coming from 
the pen of Mrs. Gore—once one of our most fascinating novelists. 
We sometime ago foretold that the style of writing she was adopt- 
ing,—in “ Mothers and Daughters” for instance,—was one which 
could not be preserved from insignificance even by her talents ; but 
we had no idea that she would have deteriorated so completely as 
she has done ; that her satire could lose all point, her moral all 
depth, her characters all interest and distinction ;—we did not 
believe that Mrs. Gore could have produced so silly a piece of 
frippery as the present—dull, in spite of the ambitious attempt to 
introduce variety, by long descriptions of German, French, Russian, 
and English (or Scotch) society. The heroine is an orphan living 
alone at Schloss Rehfeld, an old baronial castle in Germany ; but 
alas ! no freshness breathes from the woods that surround it ! a 
French governess, and the thorough artificiality of the conceited 
cold-hearted girl, make the whole story as unpicturesque as it is 
utterly unincidental. The first event in the book is the arrival at the 
castle of a worldly widow, who has married the baron—her grown- 
up daughter, the Miss Goodchild of the story, and her son, a French- 
man—who was, we think, intended to be a roué, but turns out very 
harmlessly, except'as to now and then talking big, and somewhat 
wickedly. Some other personages of the same kind write long 
letters to their aunts and cousins, prosing about their relative posi- 
tions in society, and about shades and grades of manners, and so 
on, until the whole thing has reached an utter stagnation, and then 
the matter is mended by the party setting off for St. Petersburg. 
Now we do believe society in that showy town to be about as dull as 
any that could be found upon the face of the civilized earth ;—its 
rigid restraint, and laborious trifling, must be an unmanageable task 
to a writer who would excite interest of any kind,—still, if a novelist 
will choose such a subject, she should at least remember that being 
in safety herself,—she may say of it what she pleases,—she should 
concoct something, whether true or false, to amuse or to horrify the 
reader ; for want of anything better, a few hair-breadth escapes 
with the spies and the police, might have their interest, with 
Siberia in the background to give dignity to the vile machinery. But 
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no! Mrs Gore’s friends might as well have “ maundered” on at 
Schloss Rehfeld ; a few adoring mental genuflexions before the 
emperor, a few deprecatory hints at the empress’s passion for 
dress, answering no purpose, we think, but to introduce the names 
of Parisian milliners whose exquisite nouveautés find their way to 
her majesty’s footstool, a few dull balls and a little quiet but very 
unintelligible manceuvring to get the young ladies married, set 
forth in prosy letters to the aunts and cousins, and the governess, 
and there is an end—they are married; Miss Goodchild to a 
Scotch nobleman, who, from a very stupid awkward fellow, ex- 
pands by his sea-coal fire into a complete paragon. This lady’s story is 
so soon told, that we are inclined to dispose of it at once. She 
writes very pretty-behaved letters, describing her reception by her 
husband’s amiable family ; and afterwards her very grand High- 
land castle, and how agreeably she is disappointed in the English 
climate, &c. ; then she is confined, and has a little boy, and there 
are great rejoicings for his birth, but unfortunately she gets a 
severe cold, which occasions much uneasiness to her family and 
friends, but we are happy to say that the alarms are groundless, 
the lady recovers, and is ordered to try a milder climate, and we 
are left with the pleasing impression that she is restored to health. 
The original heroine, the young baroness, takes a more ambitious 
flight,—we have a minute description of her wedding dress, and of 
her Parisian hotel. She is the ambassador’s wife, and is launched 
with due solemnity amidst all the petty mysteries of Parisian socie- 
ties. It seems clear from the first, that the young lady is de- 
termined upon taking her own way, and that it is to be a very 
unamiable one ; but with the best intentions in the world to do 
wrong, we cannot find out any great harm she does,—the most im- 
portant events, are a quarrel about a bonnet which she should have 
worn, or should not have worn, for it does not seem very clear 
which: she chooses a wrong day for her ball, and stays out too 
late to supper: however it is all related with much diplomatic 
solemnity of style, and it ends very seriously too ; she gets into 
. favour with the wrong cliques, and out of favour with the right 
ones, and at last out of favour with the emperor : then dismay falls 
upon all the parties, and there is much petite morale talked by them 
all, which is only cut short by the revolution (of 1830). It is very 
difficult to understand the rest of the story ; whether she is supposed 
to elope with her cousin (and if so, why she does so), or whether 
she is only trying very naturally to escape from Paris ; at all events 
the very probable occurrence takes place of the Ambassadress of 
Russia being separated from her friends, alone and trampled upon 
in a crowd ; finally, missing altogether, and set down by her 
husband and family as one of the “ Victims of the Revolution,” 
while the reader discovers her as a certain Scour Ursule in a con- 
vent, dressing with flowers the grave of the aforesaid cousin—a 
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most ultra-romantie conclusion we must think to so prosaic a story. 
Were this merely a dull novel, we should have passed it over, but 
it is worse—there is an unbearable affectation in the perpetual 
prosing about “ cliques,” “ sets,” ‘ faubourgs,” “ hotels,” or as 
dear Miss Austin has expressed it “ first circles, spheres, lines, 
ranks, everything” which destroys all chance of a really moving 
and good story ; there is also a false overweening importance, most 
unaffectedly given, to things in their nature trifling, which should 
at most be lightly touched upon. But in the laborious inculcation of 
all this nonsense, Mrs. Gore seems to have lost all feeling for what 
is really elevated,—we hope this may be only for a time : but we 
must acknowledge that in this novel are concentrated the defects 
that have been for some time disfiguring her writings. As we 
have derived much pleasure and even edification in the perusal of 
Mrs. Gore’s earlier works, we shall look with more than common 
anxiety to the character of her next publication. 


Narrative of a Recent Imprisonment in China, after the wreck of 
the Kite. By John Lee Scott. Dalton: 1841. 
Tuts is a short, light-hearted, sailor-like narrative of very consi- 
derable hardships suffered during a six months’ captivity in China. 
It was impossible that it should contain much information concern- 
ing the country, since the greater part of their time the poor 
prisoners were confined, fifteen together, in a small room, and 
during their journeys to and from Ningpo, their attention was 
occupied in saving themselves, as they best could, from the attacks 
of innumerable enemies, who, at every resting place, tormented 
them,—much as school-boys here might do monkeys in a cage, 
causing the author to rejoice most heartily in his lately-cropped 
hair, which was not so easily reached through the bars of his cage. 
To add to these agreeable circumstances, few of them were able to 
raise their heads,—none to stretch their limbs in the sort of hen- 
coops in which they were carried aloft in much state by their 
bearers. Nevertheless, our gallant sailors made the most of their 
opportunities in every way: they saw all that was to be seen, 
undisturbed by fear or suffering ; lost no means of serving their 
companions in distress, and none of ‘ paying off’ their Chinese 
friends, at the least, as often as prudence allowed them this solace ; 
making very various attempts to satisfy their curiosity as to what 
was going on around them, the fun and frolic of which seems to 
have brought them off harmless, even where they were repulsed. 
All this makes a very amusing little book, without the slightest 
pretension ; written in a sensible and pleasant style, that interests 
one for the good-humoured author, who so modestly hopes that the 
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faults of his work may be overlooked, and “all indulgence shown to 
a young merchant-sailor.” We hope that both may meet with, not 
only indulgence, but encouragement. 


Recollections of the Life of the Rev. A. I. Scott, D.D., Lord 
Nelson’s Chaplain. Saunders and Otley : 1842. 


WE were tempted into the perusal of this little work solely by 
Lord Nelson’s name. ‘Lord Nelson’s chaplain” must, we thought, 
be able to throw some new and curious light upon one of those 
vigorous minds whose workings we delight to study, as much from 
the innate principle of hero-worship, as for the sake of their great 
and important deeds. Dr. Scott had many opportunities for obser- 
vation, and these were ostentatiously put forward in all the puffs 
and advertisements, whose sins against veracity we are apt to visit, 
in double and treble indignation, upon the works they misrepresent 
to our disappointment. In the present case the misrepresentation 
has been complete. Dr. Scott appears to have been a worthy man ; 
doubtless deservedly beloved by his family and friends ; a pains- 
taking linguist, and, considering his opportunities, successful : but 
certainly as heavy an individual as ever was transferred from the 
deck of one man-of-war to another, or recorded that ‘“‘he thought of 
nothing but his friends” over and over again, in much such a 
diary as a school-boy of thirteen might keep while in all the dismals 
of his first absence from home. Of the stirring events around him 
he seems to have taken no note,—at least he has recorded nothing. 
Of Lord Nelson we hear two things ; first, that he was very fond 
of Dr. Scott, and often made use of his services ; secondly, that he 
wrote some short notes about him (which are here given), ex- 
pressing a real and good-natured wish to serve him :—and we are 
glad to find that the good man did eventually receive some prefer- 
ment,—was laid up in the dock of a comfortable living, where he 
spent the remainder of his life in the performance of his routine 
duties, and the drowsy troubles of a tythe law-suit ; his occupations 
varied by the care of his health and of his little girls, and the 
occasional purchase of books. | No doubt his family cherish many 
affectionate remembrances of Dr. Scott ; but whether in making a 
book from such materials as we have here faithfully described,— 
recorded too in a style of the most matter-of-fact dullness,—they 
have not trespassed upon the patience of the public, we leave it to 
the public to decide. 


Diary of a Tour in Greece, Turkey, Egypt, and the Holy Land, 
by the Hon. Mrs. G. L. Dawson Damer : Colburn, 1841. 

Ir is impossible, on reading such works as this and many others of 

its class, not to regret the days when travelling was difficult, when 
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it required a strong motive, a sincere enthusiasm, or at least a 
genuine taste, to induce a person to undertake a journey like the 
one here set forth ; and one was thus insured against the vulgariz- 
ing frivolity of such pic-nic-ing gossiping jaunts as the present. 
From the hurried tour of a family party, one has certainly no 
right to expect much, and severe criticism would be out of place ; 
but it is a trial of patience to find really nothing except such chit- 
chat about personal adventures as a lively style might make equally 
readable if it concerned the route from London to the Lakes. We 
must borrow one of the Frenchifications which perpetually disfigure 
this lady’s writing,—we do not remember to have seen a work so 
invariably mondaine as this flimsy narrative. There is no pro- 
portion in it ; neither the style nor the feeling rises with the subject. 
The pyramids are spoken of in the same tone as the harem ; 
the journey through the desert, as the “ agrémens” of the ship’s 
cabin ; while at Jerusalem, a fashionable contented scepticism 
affords an excuse for an indifference that is really almost incredible. 
We were reminded of a remark made by the good Father Geramb, 
when, enumerating the multitudes of people and tribes of all 
languages and religions, which are found crowding in devotion 
round the holy sepulchre, he adds, “ The Protestant alone is 
absent,” —“ the expression of his respectful sympathy alone is 
wanting in the general chorus”—and it is so. The feelings by 
which all races of men have in all ages been actuated, seem to find 
no echo in their enlightened bosoms. Thus this lady, who devotes 
seventeen pages to the description of a Turkish harem, dis- 
misses the Via Dolorosa in just fourteen lines ; her chief interest 
in it being to mark how “ the alternate changes of the weather, 
from rain to sunshine, gave a very picturesque effect of shadow to 
the old vaulted passages and flights of steps in which Jerusalem 
abounds.” That subject on which the authoress is most in earnest, 
is the prospect of conversion amongst the Jews; some of the par- 
ticulars she mentions are curious. She says that “ the conviction 
of the near approach of le commencement de la fin is so great, that 
a gate called the golden gate, is walled up, and pointed out as the 
one through which the Christians are expected to enter when they 
re-conquer the holy city ; and the day of the week and hour is 
considered to be that of their sabbath and hour of prayer. So 
much is this idea established, that on Fridays, from eleven to one 
(as we reckon time), all the gates of the city are closed, for security 
against this surprise : and at all times that of Damascus is closed, 
that being the point of expected invasion. ‘The traditionary argu- 
ments to establish this belief, are ingeniously gathered from the 
Old Testament, as the sacred and patriarchal characters are equally 
received and admitted into the Mahometan creed.”—Vol. i. p.291. 
This constant state of expectation is one of the most curious cir- 
cumstances connected with the Jews—but the “ hope deferred” 
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which must long since have subsided into despair, had it not been 
sustained miraculously, is no new feature in their history. It 
is probable, if there be anything new in the present aspect of 
affairs, that the change is in ourselves. Our religious excitement, 
and incessant controversies, have fixed our attention upon a people 
whose destinies seem enveloped in such mysterious importance, 
and our eager desire to anticipate some solution for our own diffi- 
culties, may lead us to consider many things as signs of the times, 
which are in truth but signs of the people and of their habitual 
condition. There seems no dawn of hope breaking as yet over 
Jerusalem ; her political future the boldest speculator will hardly 
decide upon; her social condition can seldom (in time of peace) 
have been worse ; and from what party should hope arise ? the 
Greeks are immoral, rapacious, intriguing with a foreign and 
anti-christian power ; the Catholics scarcely able to maintain their 
footing, and to keep the sacred possessions for which they 
have endured so much ; the Jews are sad, divided, and oppressed ; 
the natives ignorant and ferocious;—misery, misrule, and confusion 
seem to hold their uninterrupted sway over the city,—darkness as 
yet covers the land. Some of our sanguine fellow-countrymen 
appear to consider that Protestantism is the agency which is to 
introduce order and light into this chaos! We will pass over the 
many improbabilities of this opinion, and the little ground that can 
be found for it in the past history of the reformed churches—any 
andall of them. Let us look merely at the facts. Dr. Alexander, the 
late grand production of the creative genius of Protestantism, the 
important result of the united activity and zeal of two churches, 
has, we believe, subsided into the indifference and inutility that will 
probably attend his future career. Mrs. Damer tells us that the 
foundations of the Protestant Church were not completed ; and for 
his chance of any native congregation wherewith to fill it, we will 
again take Mrs. Damer’s account, which she seems to have derived 
from excellent authority. 

“We returned Mr. and Mrs. Nicholaison’s visit. Mr. N.is a 
German, who has resided thirteen years in Jerusalem, and was 
appointed by the Bishop of London, at the request of the missionary 
society for the conversion of the Jews, as English chaplain to the 
Protestant community. We passed an interesting hour in listening 
to a very simple and unaffected statement of facts connected with 
the old and new Jerusalem. As to the advance of proselytism, 
Mr. Nicholaison does not consider that more than five converts 
have been made during the last period of his residence (nine years) 
at Jerusalem, and these have occured within the last three. Four 
rabbis are at present firmly persuaded of the truths of the Gospel, 
but are not yet prepared for a public acknowledgment of their 
belief.” (vol. i. p. 308.) And again, “ December 8th ;—We went 
to church at the consul’s, and our congregation amounted to only 
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ten, including an American missionary and two German converts.” 
(vol. ii. p. 32.) There are no materials here from which to build 
up an important Church; and that the great work of Jewish 
regeneration should be reserved for this incoherent, lifeless rem- 
nant, does indeed appear a wild chimera. 


Travels in Kashmir, Sadak, Iskardo ; the countries adjoining the 
mountain course of the Indus, and the Himalaya north of’ the 
Panjab. By G. T. Vigne, Esq., F.G.S. Colburn: 1842, 

THESE travels will be found to contain much of valuable, and at 

the present moment, most seasonable information. Mr. Vigne 

believes himself to be the first European who has visited Iskardo, 
and described the capital of Little Tibet ; and he was no casual 
passenger through this new and interesting country. He tells us 
that he “three times crossed the mountains from the Panjab to 
Iskardo in Little Tibet, and has necessarily passed through Kash- 
mir in his way.” (Preface.) He has, in fact, traversed this important 
portion of Asia in every different direction: he has traced its 
rivers, studied the capabilities of the country, and above all he has 
crossed most of its mountain passes, ascertaining, by actual experi- 
ence, how far they are practicable; and he has formed, from 
personal observation, his opinion that they could not possibly be 
passed by troops or artillery. It is, therefore, with respect, as well 
as satisfaction, that we hear his opinion upon the much-contested 
point of the danger of a north-west invasion of our own Indian 
dominions. ‘ We are not to suppose, again, that no good is to be 
expected from the late expedition and its melancholy end. Witha 
proper watchfulness over our own interests, and a cordial and ~ 
much-wanted co-operation amongst the diplomatists under the 

meridian of the Indus, we have now every reason to know that a 

Russian invasion is no longer the bug-bear that it was ; and that, 

in the common course of events, the question is set at rest for ever. 

We know, what we did not know before, the tremendous strength 

of the approaches to India from the north-west. The Gornul pass, 

which I ascended with the Sohanis, is in some places quite as 
formidable as the others. There was one spot in particular, where 

a camel could not proceed without being unladen. . . . . . 

... As far as important information and experience are concerned, 

Lord Auckland—could we but conceal the cost at which it has been 

obtained—will have benefited our East Indian possessions more than 

any other governor-general that has preceded him.” (vol. i. p. xxxv.) 

It is evident from many passages in the work that the author leans 

towards the extension of our conquests, or at least of our influence, 

upon this important frontier of our eastern empire: and it 
does indeed seem scarcely possible to have visited the magnificent 
countries which border the several branches of the Indus, without 
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indulging in ambitious projects,—their capabilities are so vast in 
every point of view, that they would seem to require only ordinary 
good government to be again the garden of the world ; and the bait 
is rendered more irresistible by their internal weakness and disor- 
ganization. The noble views developed by Lord Palmerston, in 
his late vindication of the foreign policy of his government, receive 
support from almost every fact mentioned by this accurate and 
observing traveller. The field here offered to British enterprise 
and influence appears almost incalculable, and might be opened 
without the sacrifice of humanity ; for in fact these people, mis- 
governed, oppressed, distracted amongst themselves by all the 
differences of nation, caste, and religion, seem to invite European 
interference, which, by some country or other, will assuredly visit 
them ere long. It is impossible (feeling this), not to desire that so 
well-defined and magnificent a frontier, so valuable an acquisition 
as Kashmir, should be added to our eastern possessions ;—a central 
point in Central Asia, a “fortress and a magazine,” as Mr. Vigne 
has well described it, from which commanding situation we might 
exert an influence that would extend through those vast regions 
where many a contest has yet to be tried. It would afford us ready 
access to all the different branches of the Indus, and the probable 
command of its waters ; we should obtain land for colonization in 
ull respects congenial to the habits and constitution of Englishmen, 
and which, unlike our baleful although gorgeous land of India, 
might rear for us a native English population, a hardy race of 
mountaineers, whom we should find the cheapest and most effectual 
assistance in all our future operations, whether to the south or 
against invaders from the north-west. We must allow our 
author to speak for himself upon this subject, evidently a favourite 
one with him. 

“T have endeavoured to point out its attractions (Kashmir) for 
the antiquarian, the historian, the architect, and the geologist. Its 
traditions are coeval with the Flood; its history is probably as 
ancient as any other, excepting that of Moses; its monarchs have 
led their conquering armies to the subjugation of India, Ceylon, 
and Tibet, and even to parts of China; its ruined masonry has 
been described as a novelty ; and, considered as a basaltic basin, the 
magnificence of its mere outline has enough in it to rivet the 
attention of the geologist. But there is an interest of increased 
importance in store for it, and I think it not difficult to descry upon 
the horizon, the dawn of a political consequence far greater than 
any to which it has ever been destined by the warmest of its orien- 
tal admirers. 

“ One of the first results of the planting of the British flag on 
the ramparts of the Huri Purbut, would probably be a rush of 
people, particularly Kashmirians, to the valley, in numbers suffi- 
cient for a time to affect the price of provisions. 'The next would 
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be the desertion of Simla, as a sanitarium, in favour of Kashmir. 
The news of its occupation by the Queen’s troops in India, would 
spread through the East with a rapidity unequalled, excepting in 
the regions of the telegraph and steam-engine : it would be looked 
upon as the accomplishment of the one thing needful, for the con- 
solidation of the British power in Northern India; and a respect 
for the name, and a wish for the friendship and alliance of England, 
would increase in proportion to the belief in the fruitlessness of any 
subsequent attempt at dispossession. 

“Tt was, I believe, soon after the occupation of Delhi by the 
British troops (I do not know the date of the year), that a mission 
Srom Kashmir, with a request that the Company’s government would 
take the country under its protection, arrived in that city ; but its 
object was unsuccessful; as the government of the time did not 
think it expedient to lend a favourable ear to their proposals. To say 
that, had they done so, the East India Company might have long 
since been in possession of the Panjab, and friendly relations have 
been established with the court of Kabul, is an assertion based upon, 
perhaps, no unreasonable conjecture. 

“‘ Kashmir enjoys the advantage of being at the same time both 
fortress and magazine; and although the battle for the valley would 
be fought on the outside of it, yet the progress of an invading 
power might be opposed step by step, as it often has been, from 
the mountain summits around each of its passes. 

“When a road is made through the pass from Baramula to 
Dhurumtawur, an army of any strength, and most perfectly ap- 
pointed, may be marched, in from four to six days, from the healthy 
atmosphere of Kashmir to defend the passages of Attok or Torbela ; 
and with such protection on the north, Bombay, as the capital of 
India, on the south, and the Indus between them, the British pos- 
sessions in Hindostan ought to be as safe from foreign invasion 
from the westward as such an extended line of frontier can possibly 
be made to render them. But Kashmir not only deserves attention 
as a stronghold in time of war, it is to the arts of peace that this 
fine province will be indebted for a more solid and lasting, though 
less gorgeous celebrity than it enjoyed under the emperors of 
Delhi. The finest breeds of horses and cattle, of every description, 
may be reared upon its extensive mountain pastures, where every 
variety of temperature may be procured for them; its vegetable 
and artificial productions may be treated with British skill and 
capital, in such a manner as to ensure an excellence equal to those 
of Europe; and the tools of a Cornish miner may bring to light the 
hidden treasures of its iron, lead, copper, and silver ores.”—vol. ii. 
p- 66. 

He says elsewhere, that 


“ The introduction of Christianity, the Mahomedans would not 
fail to attribute to the finger of God, and consider it as a step 
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towards the fulfilment of their belief, that the whole world will 
become subject to the power of the Christians.” And in a note, 
“ It is the belief of Islam that Christ is to re-appear and conquer 
Dajal, or Antichrist ; the latter having first existed as the enemy 
of the Christian powers, to whose sway the world is to be previously 
subjected.”—vol. ii. p. 68. 

Delightful indeed would be the hopes,that the Christian might 
entertain, were this country placed under the tolerant government 
of England. But we are becoming too sanguine in our anticipations. 
The present government holds out small expectation that any such 
line of policy will be followed ; and we rather trust to that ten- 
dency to progression which our Indian affairs have always mani- 
fested, even when, through prudence, we have ourselves been 
desirous of restricting our operations. It is not, however, only in 
a political point of view that these travels will be found interesting ; 
Mr. Vigne has given much attention to the natural history (in all 
its branches) of these rich countries: his descriptions are simple 
and graphic, and he has omitted no opportunity of seeing every- 
thing remarkable. In some respects his travels have reminded us 
of our old favourite, Sir Robert Ker Porter ; they contain no “ got- 
up” accounts of trifling personal adventures ; no flashy attempts at 
wit or fine writing; no picking out points and scenes for taking 
descriptions ; but in a simple style, and with a sense of the impor- 
tance of his subject, he has thoroughly described the countries with 
which he professes to make his reader acquainted. Every where 
he was received with veneration or fear, as an Englishman,—feel- 
ings which his own bearing seems to have been well calculated to 
maintain,—and every facility was in most instances afforded him 
for visiting remarkable places ; while his intercourse with the rulers 
of the land has enabled him to throw light upon the characters and 
policy of those with whom we must expect to be involved in further 
transactions, either friendly or otherwise. 


Letter from the Earl of Shrewsbury to Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, Esq. 
descriptive of the Estatica of Caldaro and the Addolorata of Ca- 
priana. Second edition. Dolman: 1842. 


WE know not whether most to admire the talent or the courage of 
this little work ; it is, we rejoice to see, a second edition of the pam- 
phlet published by Lord Shrewsbury, nearly a year ago, describing 
the holy and miraculous virgins of the Tyrol. Upon that occasion, 
loud was the shout of condolence and scorn raised by the daily 
press. ‘ Was it possible? Could it be imagined, now in the days 
of the enlightened nineteenth centnry, that a man of Lord Shrews- 
bury’s consequence and talent would advocate such superstitions, 
&e. &e.” Yes! acting up to his well-chosen motto, “ It is honour- 
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able to reveal and confess the works of God,” Lord Shrewsbury has 
given the sanction of his clear intelligence and unimpeachable cha- 
racter to this wonderful history. Not only so, but undeterred by 
this clamour, he has deliberately renewed that sanction. It cannot 
be supposed that many new particulars should be added to the faith- 
ful record of Lord Shrewsbury’s impressions on his only visit to 
these holy women; yet some have been collected relating to their 
early lives; unimpeachable names are brought in confirmation of 
the statements, admirable arguments are adduced to prove the gen- 
uineness of these standing miracles, and some other living, but less 
well-known examples are mentioned of the extraordinary favour of 
God, supernaturally evinced. It is altogether a publication which 
the most sceptical cannot read without curiosity, and, perhaps, 
awakened doubts, and which must deeply edify the Catholic reader. 
Still is the hand of God outstretched amongst us; still the glory of 
miracles, like a light burning in the temple, may be seen in His 
Church. Where it is possible to make a pilgrimage to the Tyrol, 
how delightful an opportunity is afforded for the renewal of faith, 
and the refreshment of charity wearied with incessant contention ! 
But even such as cannot enjoy the happiness of seeing with their 
own eyes the wonderful dealings of God, need not reject the com- 
fort they are calculated to afford. No rule of faith or reason forbids 
them to entertain it ; nor can there be any stronger human testimony 
than that by which these miracles are guaranteed to them. Let them 
then rejoice—and seek to refresh their spiritual aspirations, by 
these glorious proofs of the closeness of communion to which the 
Almighty has admitted, and will again admit his creatures. It 
would be doing injustice to our readers to suppose that this little 
work will remain unknown to them; and we are not inclined to 
weaken the impression upon those who may read it for the first 
time, by extracts which could give no idea of the body of evidence 
contained in the book ; there is also an elegance in the style, and 
an unstudied simplicity in the narrative, which would suffer in 
abridgment; the book itself should be read, and we are sure that 
all who do so will feel grateful to Lord Shrewsbury, for having in 
so satisfactory a manner made known to them these new wonders of 
the goodness of God. One remark we will make before concluding, 
although it may appear to touch upon the province of the preacher ; 
but we have been forcibly struck with the fact, that while so many 
of the holy, the wise, and the zealous, are contending for God’s 
truth, and striving to advance his glory, bearing all the heat and 
burthen of the day, these shining marks of his love have fallen upon 
patient, illiterate women, as obscure, in all other respects, as any 
human beings can be fancied to be. 

Is this intended as a lesson to our practical, energetic, and con- 
tentious age? As an injunction, that amongst the good works to 
which (to do them but justice), Catholics are now eagerly encour- 
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aging themselves and their brethren, they should not forget that of 
the contemplative life ? the “ better part” chosen by Martha, nor 
forget to make provision for it, both in themselves and for others 
who are seeking it. We cannot pursue this subject any further, but 
there is one other more obvious moral, which, as laymen, we may 
venture to enforce: let Catholics take example by one who has ac- 
quired so noble a pre-eminence amongst them, not to shelter them- 
selves from the cold sneering of Protestants, by giving up or under- 
valuing these glorious evidences of their faith ; nor to explain away 
or deny whatever they are not compelled to believe as of Faith. 
In Christians this is not only ungenerous, but it is also unwise; 
when they have relinquished the consolation man naturally finds in 
miracles, are they more assured against superstition? By no means ; 
we have ourselves seen Protestants who have given more serious and 
believing attention to the juggleries recorded by recent travellers in 
Egypt, than they would have vouchsafed to all the miracles of the 
twelve apostles; and the satanic mimicries of Mesmerism are 
received by them with a faith they would not think of according 
to the crown of glory God himself has bestowed upon his innocent 
and spiritualised adorers. 


La Petite Chouannerie, ou Histoire dun Collége Breton sous 
PEmpire. Par A. F. Rio. Moxon: 1842. 


M. Rio has been long known to us as an eminently Catholic writer, 
of an ancient Breton family, inspired by all the glorious traditions 
of la Vendée, that land of chivalry in its purest sense. Religion 
has been to M. Rio, what every Catholic should find it,—a some- 
thing more than a principle, more than even the well-grounded 
hope of everlasting life ; it has been his enthusiasm, his joy, his 
light of beauty and grandeur, the heart’s blood of every pulse that 
beats within his frame for joy or chivalrous exultation. He has 
now given us a work which, although in one sense a simple record 
of facts, may yet take its place amongst the illustrations of the 
Mores Catholici, that record of high deeds and feelings which 
every Catholic should prize most dearly, next to those works of 
devotion from which he is accustomed to draw nourishment for his 
soul’s interior life. ‘Those who have read the memoirs of Mme. de 
La Rochejaquelaine, must have often felt a wish to know how it 
fared with La Vendée when the deadly strife was over ; whether 
indeed so many sacrifices were (as to their temporal consequences) 
thrown away ? and whence were supported those principles of 
loyalty which made the Vendeans, after so many trials of their 
faith, still the surest hope of the exiled family on their return to 
France ; M. Rio has filled up this blank : he has informed us, “ that 
they obtained, what they had always represented as their ultima- 
tum upon each renewal of hostilities—the restoration of Christ, his 
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ministers, and his altars.” (p. 2.) We have then an affecting 
account of the return of these holy ministers, the eagerness with 
which they were received ; their first sermons almost always upon 
the duty of forgiveness, and equally affecting, whether we consider 
the victims of persecution by whom they were preached, or the 
bereaved and heart-stricken audience to whom they were addressed. 
Such scenes, such lessons, will be ever renewed in the Church of 
Christ, and while we read of them, we feel a mournful joy in the 
presentiment, that even now such edification is preparing in a 
neighbouring nation, for us the unworthy spectators,—perhaps also 
the honoured assistants of the confessors of Christ. But it was not 
alone in healing the wounds of the past, that we recognize the 
spirit of Catholicity in the Vendean confessors; exhausted as they 
were by time and trial, we nevertheless find them full of its repro- 
ductive energy ; they looked around their desolate vineyard, and 
found that there were none to labour in it ; and through many 
trials and difficulties they succeeded in establishing a seminary col- 
lege for the education of a new generation of priests; and of this 
college of Vannes M. Rio has given us a slight but most interesting 
account, during the years of Napoleon’s iron rule, connecting its 
history with the trials which desolated La Vendée in common with 
the rest of France. But the faith and cherished associations of the 
Vendeans made many things an especial trial to them: they were 
thrown into dismay by the rumours (garbled as they were), which 
reached them of Napoleon’s treatment of the Pope ; they scrupled 
to invade Spain, where, during the persecutions, their countrymen, 
and above all, their priests, had been generously sheltered: the con- 
scription came upon them in all its horrors, unmitigated by enthu- 
siasm or hope ; they were distressed by the continual interference 
of government with their clergy and their worship, and annoyed by 
the imperial catechisms, commanding them, “ under pain of damna- 
tion,” to love their oppressor and his family. For many years 
these feelings were acting with increased force upon the minds of 
the young students of the college, ; they went home to find their 
families and native villages in sorrow and anxiety, and they 
returned again to communicate to each other their deep feelings of 
irritation. At length the horizon began to brighten ; and they learnt 
with almost delirious joy that a Bourbon—whom, they neither 
knew nor cared—had returned to bring peace and liberty of con- 
science. Then were resumed with religious joy the old badges of 
the white ‘cross and the lily; then the students flocked to the 
churches to assist in the offices of thanksgiving, and, if need be, to 
defend them ; and with still more highly wrought feelings, they 
assisted their fathers to render the last duties to the bones of those 
ancient heroes of the Vendean war, who had gloriously fallen ; and 
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which had ever since remained, to the grief and indignation of 
their descendants, washed by the tide on the sea-shore, where mul- 
titudes, from motives of pure convenience, had been shot, and hal- 
lowed only by the requiescant in pace of the mariners who passed 
them: these were now to be deposited in holy ground. In such festi- 
vities and such triumphs their short period of happiness was passed. 
Napoleon’s return brought the conscription in all its vigour. At 
this we cannot wonder ; but we do wonder at the infatuation which 
induced his officers to worry and alienate, by a hundred petty per- 
secutions, these young and ardent spirits, with whom, for many 
reasons, they dared not at that time come to extremities. The 
students entered, nothing loth, into the strife. ‘They were con- 
scious of this advantage : they brought the petulance, the ingenious 
resources, and frolic spirits of boyhood to aid the courage and deep 
feeling of maturer years ;—we need scarcely say they triumphed in 
almost every instance. This part of the book is as lively as it is 
interesting ; for long ere this we have learnt to feel the greatest 
regard for these noble young heroes of religion, and to rejoice more 
than ever that we have amongst us also Catholic colleges. Who can 
read without emotion the testimony borne by M. Rio, in his ripe 
age, to the virtue and purity of these companions of his youth ?” 
“Nevertheless, our hereditary passion for this violent game 
(that of La Soule, a sort of football) which might at first sight 
have appeared too rough to civilized spectators, interfered neither 
with our studies which we followed up conscientiously as semi- 
narists, nor with our spiritual exercises which of our own free-will 
occupied a great space in our education. The majority of the 
pupils of the college boarded in small dull houses in the faubourgs, 
generally kept by pious women, who watched as carefully over our 
souls as our bodies, and preached virtue as much by their lives as 
by their words. Their authority, which had no other foundation than 
the respect we felt for their virtue, was almost always sufficient to 
keep the most turbulent amongst us in order ; in general, they 
deputed the oldest and steadiest of our number as our president, 
whose duty it was to fix the hours of study and recreation, to say 
the morning and evening prayers for his comrades, and to conduct 
them to mass and to their walks. It is needless to say that it was his 
place to prevent any improper conversation, which indeed was as 
rare amongst us, as edifying discourse may be elsewhere. As to 
bad books, I can declare that young men grew up without having 
acquired the information necessary to understand them. The worst 
amongst us got no farther in this way than the Jerusalem delivered. 
The monthly confessions, to which we were strictly enjoined, ren- 
dered all other police superfluous, so earnest were we in the per- 
formance of this sacrament. Besides our habitual preparations, we 
had on every Thursday, winter as well as summer, religious in- 
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structions, at which we attended of our own accord, and merely to 
satisfy our spiritual wants.”—p. 50. 

After reading this, M. Rio’s account of their fraternal kindness 
amongst themselves (all inequality of rank merged in the sympathy 
of Christians and fellow students), their manly sports and culti- 
vated intelligence, seem to fill up our beau-ideal of the condition 
and character of youth; but they were soon to be forced into the 
ranks of manhood: a brutal and unjust assault upon one of their 
comrades, for wearing the branches of white May blossom that he 
had gathered in his walks, convinced them that they must be pas- 
sive no longer ; and from that time they began to organize their 
plot with such discretion that it remained undiscovered amidst all 
the republican bourgeois and the troops of Napoleon, by whom 
they were surrounded. At length they obtained a promise from 
M. de Margadel, an old Vendean officer, to place himself at their 
head,—a promise which he nobly redeemed, for he ever after acted 
by them the part of a father, as well as military leader. They 
considered him as a guide sent by Heaven, and with the hope of 
his guidance it was a bitter trial to them to subdue, for three mortal 
weeks, the impatience of their comrades and their own. At length 
they received the decisive intelligence that fifty of their number were 
designated by the goverment to be marched like galley-slaves to 
Belle Isle, where they were to be incorporated in the colonial regi- 
ments; whereupon their day was named, and “the confessionals 
thronged as at the approach of a first communion.” But the young 
penitents were not a little scandalized to find that their project met 
no favour in the eyes of their paternal directors, who endeavoured 
to dissuade them from it by many arguments, spiritual as well as 
temporal : but upon this point the boys were unpersuadeable ; one 
and all repaired from their churches to the rude altar they had con- 
structed in an attic, there to take the oath of fidelity to their cause 
and to each other. It must have been a touching scene ;—there 
came the thoughtful young enthusiast ; the careless boy, rejoicing in 
the prospect of a holiday and a row ; and the gentle child, whom even 
his comrades would have persuaded to return to his mother’s home ; 
all the hope of their desolated country was there ; and they were ~ 
pledging themselves to a strife,f which no man there could foresee 
the termination. We have not space to follow them through their 
brief and brilliant campaign. 

These boys were the delight of the Vendean army ; emulating 
the courage of the veteran Chouans and mariners with whom they 
fought, they retained their boyish naiveté. It is delightful to read 
the history of their fraternal affection, and their child-like vanities, 
placed in such contrast to their heroic courage, and their delight in 
the first prisoners taken! they could scarcely make enough of 
them, they were so generous and so happy. It was a truly brilliant 
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episode in the annals of war, and had for once a fitting termination ; 
for, not only did the Vendeans obtain their wish in the return of 
their exiled sovereign, but they had the honour of preventing the 
occupation of their country by the allied army, who shortly after- 
wards overran all the rest of France. The remainder of the history 
is filled with pleasant details of the return of the young soldiers to 
their homes, the congratulations of their friends, and their own 
joyous self-satisfaction. Then. follow some school-boy triumphs 
over their temporising professors, and some ebullitions of military 
petulance when the young heroes of four well-fought battles were 
called on to resume their places on the schoolboys’ form ; but these, 
upon the whole, were got well over. ‘Then, too, came royal thanks, 
and recompenses, small enough, but probably all the exiles had to 
give: the funeral mass for the souls of the fallen, followed closely 
by the laurel-crown, and the kiss bestowed by the fairest girls in 
Bretagne on the brave survivors. A few melodramatic touches 
(without which the scene would not be French) only heighten our 
pleasure in this so nobly-earned rejoicing ; and we cannot wonder 
that M. Rio’s pen should assume a most enthusiastic strain, in re- 
cording scenes like these, in which he himself was a chief actor. 
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ERRATA. 





The Editor regrets that the absence of the writer of the paper 
on “ Prayer and Prayer Books,” and his own serious indisposition, 
have occasioned a very considerable inaccuracy in the printing of 
the paper. The following are the most material corrections :— 


Page ry line 2 bottom, for sen read et 


14 for o 
b 15 eee ened vee spa in 
459 4 eee ever eve 
467 8 ine in a” ae 
ab. (note) 3 = exitata . — excitato 
ib. (do.) 11 ies frugis ee fruges 
468 (do.) 1 ee incursia «se incursio 
ib. (do.) 1 bie sancta s+. — Sancto 
471 line 2 dele of 
ib, (note) 1 for aliter « ~— alitur 
ib. (do.) last line deservirit ...  deserviret 
475 line 27 eee nave name 
ib. 39 se Too visible power Two visible powers 
483 42 ooo occurrence ... recurrence 


485 14 = words ses Sounds 








